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ART IN CHICAGO. 


By Lucy B. Monroe. 


HE rise and progress of the city 
of Chicago typify the history of 
America after Columbus. Her 
sixty years epitomize the hopes and fears, 


a distinctive and beautiful architecture, — 
here, as in Venice, the first of the arts to 
flower. 

Curiously enough, the history of the 
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the struggles and successes of the coun- 
try’s four centuries. From the begin- 
ning, with its Indian massacre and the 
hardships of the pioneers, she has known 
the nation’s woes and felt its courage. 
No impulse of indignation or of gener- 
osity has come glowing from the country’s 
heart, but Chicago has felt it. She is 
close to the people ; and, like them, alert, 
resolute, and self-reliant, quick to under- 
stand, and eager to take advantage of 
every opportunity. Unlike the older 


encouragement of art in Chicago must 
deal with the business-men of the com- 
munity rather than with the artists. 
Even in architecture, commerce gave the 
artist his opportunity, although it could 
not give him genius; that was his own. 
And it is safe to say that whatever has 
been accomplished in building up art 
schools, exhibitions, and collections, and 
in fostering an interest in art in the com- 
munity at large, is due to the men of 
affairs, who have thrown into this work 
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cities, this child of the West is the out- 
growth of many elements of our civiliza- 
tion, and the mingling of races from the 
earliest to the latest settlement has given 
her a distinctive national character, an 
Americanism which is broadly cosmopoli- 
tan. All the energies of the early years 
of the city’s life went into the struggle 
for existence ; and, like Venice, “ where 
the merchants were the kings, where St. 
Mark’s is, where the Doges used to wed 
the sea with rings,’’ Chicago laid in com- 
merce the foundation for her temple of 
the arts. She wrested wealth from the 
prairies and the lakes, only to learn that 
it was worthless except as the means to 
a nobler end; and then the neglected 
imagination began to manifest itself. 
Out of the very necessities imposed by 
the city’s rapid expansion was evolved 


the same energy that has built the city 
and made it famous. 

In the beginning, the esthetic taste of 
the citizens expressed itself in biblio- 
mania, and even before the war large and 
well-selected private libraries were not 
uncommon. But the earliest gleam of an 
interest in pictures was contemporaneous 
with the advent, in 1864, of J. F. Aitken, 
a New York dealer. He became man- 
ager of the Crosby Opera House art 
gallery, and with the assistance of Albert 
Crosby, whose intelligent liberality was 
of great benefit to the young city, he 
made it interesting and popular. Recep- 
tions were given, and exhibitions were 
held, which attracted the “wealth and 
fashion of the community,” as an old 
chronicler states. In this gallery and in 
the studios of a few men like Ford, Reed, 
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Walter Shirlaw, and Leonard W. Volk, 
the sculptor, centred what there was of 
interest in art in the busy town. At the 
time of the fire, in 1871, a large collec- 
tion was in the gallery, but the fifty finest 





James x. Dole, Vice-President of the Art Institute. 


pictures were saved. It would be in- 
teresting to compare their value at that 
time, estimated at sixty-five thousand 
dollars, with the price which they would 
bring to-day. Probably little of great 
artistic merit was destroyed by the fire, 
which swept away, with the homes of the 
people, their finer hopes and intellectual 
ambitions. In the hurry of the rebuild- 
ing and the renewed anxiety for the 
means of subsistence, little time was left 
for high or serene aspirations. And yet, 
during the two years after that terrible 
day in 1871, more progress was made 
toward the right encouragement of a feeling 
for art, than during the decade that pre- 
ceded it. The calamity seemed to open 
men’s minds instead of dazing them, to 
give them a broader outlook, and new 
impulses of liberality and of zeal for the 
public good. 

In September, 1872, Aitken opened a 
new gallery, which met with patronage so 
generous that a few business men were 
encouraged to establish a Fine Art In- 
stitute, of which J. V. Le Moyne was 
president, and Aitken, manager. Schools 


were established and the primary drawing 
class was made free, a good beginning 
for the city’s education in art. ‘The 
organization also secured a large gallery, 
which was opened in May, 1873, with a 
loan collection of paintings. Albert 
Crosby sent many pictures, of which 
Bierstadt’s ‘‘ Yosemite,” and a_ toilet 
scene by Meyer von Bremen, were re- 
garded as the most precious. About this 
time, too, the artists awoke to the neces- 
sity of allying themselves for the common 
good. The Academy of Design was 
accordingly founded, and L. W. Volk 
elected president, a position which he re- 
tained for seven years. Stillanother move- 
ment was started in this active year, which 
proved of lasting benefit to the people, 
and to the art interests of the city. The 
men of affairs who organized the Inter- 
state Industrial Exposition were en- 
lightened enough to realize the im- 
portance of art, and to prepare to make 
it a feature of their annual show. A large 
fireproof gallery was constructed in con- 
nection with their building, and within a 
few years several others were added to it, 
the entire suite being admirably planned 
and lighted for its purpose. The first of 
these annual exhibitions, which cover a 
period of eighteen years, was a curios 
conglomeration of good, bad, and ‘n- 
different: paintings by Bierstadt, De 
Haas, Eastman Johnson, and David Neal, 
were side by side with crayon portraits 
by the favorite photographer; and the 
exhibit of sculpture was confined to Har- 
riet Hosmer’s “Zenobia,’’ and several 
of Rogers’s groups. The compiler of the 
art catalogue of that year is also his 
own critic, furnishing elaborate comments 
upon the pictures ; and comparing, rather 
to the advantage of the American, the 
work of Bierstadt with that of Ruysdael. 
But, after all, these were the ideals of the 
country at large. There were few ama- 
teurs, except, perhaps, in Boston, who 
looked higher than the Hudson River 
School, and few painters who recognized 
that beauty lies in the simplicity of Na- 
ture as well as in her grandeur. 

The Exposition Art Committee of the 
next year—E. L. Brown, Franklin 
MacVeagh, and J. B. Drake — issued a 
clear and concise circular to artists, which 
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outlined an enlightened course of action, 
and brought out a much more varied 
and interesting collection. 

In 1875, a special effort was made to 
interest American painters, and large 
groups of pictures were sent by men like 
John La Farge, Arthur Quartley, Wins- 
low Homer, Shirlaw, and Inness, as well 
as by many another artist whose name 
is less resonant to us to-day. The 
Exposition of the following year con- 
tained a loan collection gathered entirely 
from the West ; and that of 
’77, in addition to six hun- 
dred American pictures, a 
fine exhibition of ceramics, 
which was carefully eluci- 
dated in the catalogue. 

James H. Dole became 
chairman of the Art Com- 
mittee in 1879, and his wise 
and stimulating counsel do- 
minated it thereafter. With 
his advent, and that of Sara 
T. Hallowell, who was made 
secretary and practical man- 
ager in the next year, these 
annual exhibitions acquired 
a new and broader signifi- 
cance. They came to be 
representative of what the 
country had produced in 
art during the year, — more 
widely representative than 
any other exhibition held 
in the East or the West, — 
because they gathered tri- 
bute from Paris and Munich, 
as well as from Boston and 
New York. Among the 
American artists in France, 
this show came to be known 
as the American salon ; and 
so liberal was the policy of 
its managers, and so wise 
and discreet was Miss Hallowell’s judg- 
ment, that the freshest talent was given 
recognition as well as that whose fame 
was already gained. 

With the exception of 1886, when 
neither Mr. Dole nor Miss Hallowell 
were able to work with the committee, 
and a bad collection was the result, the 
standard maintained in these exhibitions 
was remarkably high; they stood for all 


that American painters were striving for, 
and attaining, increasing in strength and 
dignity from year to year as their hopes 
and ideals expanded. It is difficult to 
over-estimate the educational value of 
these collections to the community of 
which Chicago is the centre; and their 
connection with the exhibition of indus- 
trial appliances and products materially 
increased their power for good. ‘The at- 
tendance at the Exposition often reached 
ten thousand a day, and none of these 
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The Chicago Art Institute. 


visitors left the building without at least 
walking through the art galleries. In 
this way every class was directly appealed 
to; and Mr. Dole, who took many hours 
from his business to further the interests 
of this department, has heard innumer- 
able shrewd and _ intelligent criticisms 
from the farmers and _ workingmen, 
who spent an hour or two with the 
pictures. 
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The importance of the paintings, not 
only to the people, but to the financial 
success of the Exposition, was emphati- 
cally shown in 1891. Owing to the un- 
certainty in regard to the retention of 
the weatherbeaten old building, it was 
impossible to exhibit a collection of pic- 
tures in connection with the industrial 
show, which was then held there for the 
last time. Many complaints were heard, 
in consequence, from both city and coun- 
try visitors; and for the first time, since 
the foundation, the treasurer could not 
report an increase over the preceding 
year, the receipts being less than half 
the amount reached in 1890, -—a proof 
that the discreet financiers, who controlled 
the Exposition, were doubly wise in giv- 
ing their time and energy to further the 
highest esthetic ends. 

But great as was this influence for 
good, the very nature of the Exposition 
rendered it ephemeral, — the kind of in- 
dustrial display which belongs to the 
youth of a city rather than to its ma- 
turity. It was fortunate, therefore, that 
long before the doors of the old building 
were finally closed, an association had 
been formed which was destined to 
have a permanent and constantly in- 
creasing influence upon the taste and 
artistic development of the city. For 
this, too, the men of affairs were re- 
sponsible. 

The Art Institute grew out of the old 
Academy of Design, which had been 
founded and managed entirely by the 
local artists. Financial difficulties fol- 
lowed the fire and the panic of 1873, 
and the society became more and more 
involved ; until, in 1878, its members de- 
cided to appeal to a few business men for 
help. These responded gallantly, and 
the society was re-organized, and J. H. 
Dole made president, in the belief that 
the old debts had been paid. This 
arrangement soon proved unsatisfactory, 
however; the business men were easily 
out-voted by artists on all questions of 
policy, and the old debts soon returned 
to haunt the dreams of the more prac- 
tical members. ‘The jealousies and quar- 
rels, resulting from the unsatisfied ambi- 
tion of certain painters, were not at all 
to the liking of these straightforward men 


of affairs, and they decided that their 
conceded prerogative of paying expenses 
entitled them to some voice in the man- 
agement. The result of these conclu- 
sions was the dissolution of the Academy 
and the formation of an independent art 
association by the business men alone. 
The call for a meeting to organize such 
an institution was dated May 13, 1879, 
and signed by L. Z. Leiter, J. W. Doane, 
S. M. Nickerson, N. K. Fairbank, George 
Armour, C. B. Farwell, and H. A. Kohn. 
As a result of this meeting the “ Academy 
of Fine Arts,’’ whose name was changed, 
in 1882, to the “Art Institute of Chi- 
cago,” was founded, with George Armour 
as president, E. W. Blatchford as vice- 
president, Lyman J. Gage as treasurer, 
and W. M. R. French as secretary, a posi- 
tion held by him for about two years in 
the old Academy. With this strong and 
far-seeing force of officers, the Art Insti- 
tute modestly began a career whose power 
for good has expanded with every year, 
until its enlightening influence has wrought 
inestimable benefit to the young commu- 
nity. From the beginning it has been 
wisely governed, and harmony has pre- 
vailed in the board of trustees. The 
energy and enthusiasm with which these 
busy men entered into this new work, the 
heartiness with which they labored to 
master its details and its possibilities, 
and their ready sacrifice of time and 
money to its interests, are worthy of the 
warmest praise, and of the gratitude of 
this and coming generations. 

As the success of the Exposition art 
department was due to James H. Dole 
more than to any other man, so the Art 
Institute’s greatest debt is due to Charles 
L. Hutchinson, whose untiring activity 
has overcome seemingly insurmountable 
obstacles, and whose vigorous intellect 
has grasped every side of the great under- 
taking upon which his heart was set. 
Actively interested in the Institute from 
the start, he became president in 1882, 
succeeding L. Z. Leiter, who had held 
the office for two years. N.H. Carpenter 
was made secretary at the same time, 
Mr. French having been given the office 
of director; and these three positions 
are still filled by the men so wisely 
selected at that time. 
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When the Institute was founded, a 
new system of membership was adopted. 
Governing members, who pay an initia- 
tion fee of one hundred dollars, are en- 
titled to vote for trustees, and are eligible 
to that office ; while an annual member- 
ship entitles any one who pays ten dollars 





it been, indeed, that the Museum of Fine 
Arts in Boston recently adopted the plan, 
and has benefited largely by it. 

For the first few years of its existence 
the Art Institute occupied rooms in Bat- 
tery D, holding few exhibitions, and con- 
fining its energies mainly to the school. 


IN THE ART INSTITUTE COLLECTION, 


Portrait of a Girl, by Rembrandt Van Ryn. 


a year to admission to all exhibitions and 
lectures. ‘The family and visiting friends 
of any member are allowed his privileges, 
and the liberality of this arrangement has 
given it a popularity which is very pro- 
fitable to the museum. So successful has 


The trustees, however, soon saw the 
necessity of securing a more desirable 
home, and, in 1882, an unpretentious but 
effective little building of red brick and 
terra cotta was erected on Van Buren 
Street. A collection of pictures was 
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Professor N. P. Lulp, by Rembrandt Van Ryn. 


secured,’and the building was formally 
opened to the public with a reception on 
Jan. 13, 1883. At this time the Institute 
had 99 governing members and 303 an- 
nual members. 

The most prominent artists in the city 
were secured as teachers for the school, 
whose popularity rapidly increased with 
the widening interest in art. This part 
of the Institute’s work, dealing largely 
with the young and impressionable, has 
produced important results. Drawn from 
all classes, the pupils spread about them 
an interest in art which leavens the lump 
of materialism. Mr. French, the director, 
is a suggestive instructor and a strong 
executive, interested in every detail of this 
training, and ambitious to enlarge its 
sphere of usefulness and perfect its equip- 
ment. The free children’s classes, on Sat- 
urday mornings, have been of substantial 
benefit, and have furnished many recruits 
to the advanced classes. 

The Art Institute schools and museum 
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soon outgrew the little build- 
ing on Van Buren Street, and 
three years after its com- 
pletion the trustees began 
the erection of a new mu- 
seum in an admirable loca- 
tion at the corner of Michi- 
gan Avenue and Van Buren 
Street. Burnham & Root, 
who drew the plans for the 
smaller building, were again 
appealed to ; and the beauti- 
ful design was the work of 
John Wellburn Root, in 
whose early death, more than 
a year ago, America lost one 
of her greatest architects. 
The necessity of deriving 
revenue from the building 
itself required the trustees 
to make it five stories in 
height, to admit of space for 
rental. But even with this 
restriction the building stands 
clearly for art, bearing its 
noble purpose on its front, 
and carrying its message of 
beauty into every heart. 
An essay in the Romanes- 
que, it is built of a brown 
stone, whose color has un- 
usual richness. The lines and masses 
of the building, with the felicitous group- 
ing of the windows, are admirably re- 
lated ; and the imposing entrance alone 
would give dignity and nobility to the 
building. 

The work accomplished by the Art 
Institute since the formal opening of the 
new museum in November, 1887, is some- 
thing prodigious. Twice since then, 
although the small original building is 
still used by the school, the quarters have 
been enlarged. The annual report, dated 
June, 1890, shows that there were then 
265 governing members, 5 honorary 
members, and 2,070 annual members ; 
and the aggregate attendance of visitors 
to the museum during that year was 


144,477. 
The same report says: 


“Tt is an extraordinary fact in our history that 
the Art Institute has never had any endowment, 
has never received any bequests, and has never 
required contributions for current expenses. The 
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only considerable gifts have been to the building 
fund and collections. While almost all the other 
museums of the country have at least received 
the privilege of building upon public land, the 
Art Institute has bought all its real estate.” 


The school has grown so rapidly that 
the tuition fees, which amounted to 
$5,287 in 1885-’86, and to $10,612, in 
1889—’90, jumped during the next year 
up to $15,377. The management is 
alert and vigorous, but the training, oddly 
enough, looks to details rather than to 
masses and errs in the direction of deli- 
cacy rather than of strength. The corps 
of instructors, headed by John H. Van- 
derpoel and Oliver Dennett Grover, is 
large and efficient. N. H. Carpenter 
teaches perspective, Lorado Taft, model- 
ling, and L. J. Millet and M. L. B. Jen- 
ney, architecture and design. 

The progress of the museum has more 
than kept pace with that of the school. 
It now holds annually an exhibition of 
American oil paintings, at which two 
prizes are awarded, and a spring exhibi- 
tion of water colors, besides numerous 
temporary exhibitions of collections of 
many kinds. In this way it offers an 
enticing variety to its patrons, besides 
giving them the privilege of continued 
study of the permanent collections. 
Through the generosity of many patrons 
of art in Chicago, the Art Institute is now 
the owner of valuable paintings and num- 
erous collections illustrative of many 
varieties of art work. The Elbridge G. 
Hall collection of plaster casts from 
antique sculptures, the gift of Mrs. A. M. 
H. Ellis, is more complete than any sim- 
ilar collection in the country outside of 
Boston. A large collection of electro- 
types from Greek, Roman, and Oriental 
metal-work was presented by C. L. 
Hutchinson and Martin A. Ryerson, and 
the museum also owns the publications 
of the Arundel Society, a collection of 
autotypes, another of Greek and Roman 
coins, some Greek terra-cottas, and 
Greco-Italian painted vases, besides 
tapestries and valuable Spanish embroi- 
deries. A good art library has also been 
collected, and receives frequent additions. 
Thus the museum has laid the founda- 
tions for a rich and comprehensive col- 
lection of works of art, — one which will 
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be useful to student, craftsman, and art- 
tist, and instructive to the general public. 
The institute is open for four hours every 
Sunday, and it has been governed alto- 
gether in a spirit of liberality and en- 
lightenment. Many of the paintings 
owned by the museum are of great beauty 
and importance. Among them are ad- 
mirable works by Alexander Harrison, 
William T. Dannat (“A Sacristy in 
Aragon”’ and two small pictures), David 
Neal, Colonel Shirlaw, George Hitch- 
cock, Davis, Breton, Jettel, Bridgman, 
and Cazin. But by far the greatest art 
treasures of the West are the fourteen 
pictures from the Demidoff collection, 
which were given to the museum by 
Charles L. Hutchinson, Martin A. Ryer- 
son and a few other citizens. They re- 
present the achievements of the old 
Dutch masters, showing their work at its 
best ; nowhere in this country can these 
artists be studied to so great advantage 
as in the Institute gallery. Besides be- 
ing characteristic of the methods of its 
painter, each one of the pictures is in 
itself a masterpiece. Rembrandt never 
felt the soul of his subject more keenly 
than when he drew this portrait of a 
young girl, who was once called a “ Child 
of the State.” <A “ Portrait of a Man,” 
by Hans Holbein the younger, the only 
one of these pictures which was not in 
the collection of Prince Demidoff, is a 
characteristic example of his delicate 
precision in drawing and his decorative 
treatment. Rubens’s acute and spirited 
“Portrait of the Marquis Spinola” is 
also here, and Van Dyck’s “ Portrait of 
the Princess Helena Leonora de Sievere,” 
painted with exquisite felicity of line and 
expression and that indefinable air of 
good breeding of which this painter held 
the secret. “The Guitar Lesson,” by 
Gerard Terburg, has beauty of subject 
aside from the unobtrusive mastery of 
the qualities of differing textures; and 
David Teniers’s “Guard House” is an 
excellent example of his skill in the re- 
production of still life. One of the most 
fascinating of these pictures is Frans 
Hals’s spirited “ Portrait of His Son,” a 
dashing cavalier, ready to face the dan- 
gers of love or war with equal gallantry. 
Jan Steen’s “ Family Concert,” a view of 
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the gayety of the artist’s home life, is a 
thoroughly vigorous and admirable piece 
of work ; while in “ The Happy Mother” 
by Willem Van Wieris, with the exact 
nicety of its every detail, one can trace 
the degeneration of the Dutch school. 
No finer work by Adriaan Van Ostade 
is in existence than “The Jubilee” in 


markable landscape in the collection is 
“The Water Mill” by Meindert Hob- 
bema, a superb achievement, skilful in 
drawing and composition, filled with light 
and air and color, and radiant with the 
beauty of quiet fields and waters in sun 
and shadow. 

After the dissolution of the Academy 
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Princess Helena Leonora de Sieveri, by Van Dyck. 


this collection, remarkable for its burly 
crowd of dancing peasants quick with 


life, and for its luminous color. Several _ 


landscapes are also here, — Adriaan Van 
de Velde’s fine “‘ Landscape and Cattle,”’ 
Zeeman’s quiet “ Coast Scene,” and “ The 
Castle,” a beautiful specimen of Ruys- 
dael’s handling of forests, rocks, and 
foaming cascades. But the most re- 


of Design, Chicago artists were left with- 
out an organization, and during the eigh- 
ties several attempts were made to unite 
them. The Art Students’ League and 
the Western Art Association were results 
of such efforts, but neither survived the 
first enthusiasm that formed them. A 
third society, the Art Guild, of which 
John W. Root was president and man- 
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The Water Mill, 


ager, aimed to unite the arts of painting, 
sculpture, architecture, and music; but 
though it held several of the most original 
and delightful exhibitions ever given 
in the city, it, too, died young. Two 
organizations, however, are now in exist- 
ence, and both have survived storms 
enough to make their permanence toler- 
ably certain. The Chicago Society of 
Artists was founded in 1888, and elected 
Henry F. Spread as its first president. 
Oliver Dennett Grover succeeded Mr. 
Spread, and he, in turn, gave way to J. L. 
Wallace. The society, of which John H. 
Vanderpoel is now the president, has a 
pleasant suite of rooms in the Atheneum 
Building. During the day these are 
always open to the public, and there are 
frequent changes in the pictures hung 
upon the walls. During each season, the 
society holds an exhibition of oils, another 
of water-colors, and one of sketches, 
which is followed by a sale. A collec- 
tion of work in black-and-white is a new 
feature, and a series of one-man exhibi- 


tions has also been successfully in- 
augurated. The society has at the 
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by Hobbema 


present time about fifty regular mem- 
bers, who are artists by profession, be- 
sides more than a hundred associate and 
annual members. The Palette Club, 
which was originally called the Bohemian 
Club, is also a flourishing organization, 
but one whose membership is confined 
exclusively to women. Miss Marie Kou- 
pal was elected president at the time of 
its foundation by seventeen artists in 
1881; and the little band has pluckily 
weathered many vicissitudes. At pres- 
sent, with sixty-two members and Alice 
D. Kellogg at its head, it holds an 
assured position, and its annual exhibi- 
tions at the Art Institute contain a large 
proportion of excellent work. 

In turning from these permanent or- 
ganizations to the city’s group of artists, 
one finds a constantly changing colony, 
which loses talented members only to 
gain others, and is stronger, more united, 
more earnest, and sincere to-day than 
ever before. A few men like Elkins and 
Ford were the pioneers, men who did 
faithful, conscientious work, but hard in 
manner and limited in its outlook upon 
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nature, inclining to its grandiose rather 
than its simple aspects. Leonard W. 
Volk also opened one of the first studios, 
and early in the sixties modelled some of 
the portrait busts and statues that have 
made his name familiar. He took the 
life mask of Lincoln, which has _pre- 
served his haunting, melancholy face to 
our remembrance ; and his close acquain- 
tance with some of the distinguished men 
of that epoch was of substantial benefit to 
him. The statue of Lincoln in Spring- 
field and that of Stephen A. Douglas in 
Chicago are his work, both simple and 
straightforward, and both too literal for 
ideal truth. The latter, however, is 
mounted upon a shaft so high as effec- 





W. M. R. French, Director of the Art Institute. 


tually to conceal any merits or defects 
that the statue may possess. After the 
fire these men formed a nucleus, around 
which were gathered a small and chang- 
ing band of artists, — D. F. Bigelow and 
A. D. Beecher, who have been faithful to 
the city of their adoption, and later 
G. P. A. Healy, Frank Bromley, F. R. 
Green, Rosenberg, and E. L. Field, who 
deserted it. For many years Lawrence 
C. Earle, whose virile talent has received 
due recognition, was a leader among the 
painters, prominent in all their gather- 
ings, energetic, ambitious, and widely 
popular. When he decided a few years 
ago to make his home in New York, the 
artistic fraternity of Chicago lost its most 


active spirit. Mr. Earle’s quick intuition 
and keen sense of humor have been of 
great service to him in the clever char- 
acter studies with which his name has 
of late been associated. Many talented 
artists have spent a part of their lives in 
Chicago, and then played truant, either 
in the desire for further study or for 
widening fame. Carroll Beckwith, F. S. 
Church, Harry Eaton, J. Francis Murphy, 
and Walter Shirlaw came out of the 
West, and for several years George 
Hitchcock’s stormy genius agitated the 
placid waters of Chicago’s art and so- 
ciety. John Donoghue’s best work was 
done here ; and among the younger men 
Truesdell, Guy Maynard, and William L. 
Dodge have left the West to study to 
some purpose in Paris. It was during 
his residence in Chicago that Donoghue 
made the sketch for his “ Sophocles after 
the battle of Salamis,” which he has since 
enlarged, to the admiration of London 
and Paris. In America he was en- 
thusiastic and ambitious, attaining a cer- 
tain amount of material success and 
remarkable artistic excellence. With his 
fertile inventive faculty, his delicacy, 
originality, and the grace of his imagina- 
tion, together with the firm strength of 
his modelling, it seemed safe to predict 
a brilliant future for this artist, but since 
a generous patron of the arts sent him 
abroad, he has done nothing to equal his 
early work. Annie Shaw, whose short 
life was spent entirely in Chicago, had 
rare talent as a landscape painter; and 
her work shows a thoughtful study of 
nature and a power of throwing her feel- 
ing for it into her pictures. Frederick 
W. Freer, too, was born in Chicago, and 
began here his career as a painter; but, 
after a few years of hard work followed 
by only moderate success, he sought a 
larger field. In New York, he gained a 
wide reputation in his line, and returned 
to his native city only after it was well 
established. Mr. Freer’s work is mainly 
in the story-telling manner, showing a 
delicate fancy and a good knowledge of 
composition. In portraiture, though his 
method is somewhat hard and mannered, 
he has done graceful and effective work. 

Walter McEwen is undoubtedly the 
most famous of Chicago artists, although 
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but few of his pictures 
have been exhibited 
either in New York or 
Boston. His honors have 
been gained on _ the 
other side of the water, 
but his loyalty to his 
home has been great 
enough to give Chicago 
the second view of 
every Salon picture. He 
has exhibited often since 
1885 in the Exposition, 
and in 1890, a special 
exhibition of his work 
was held in the Art In- 
stitute. Mr. McEwen 
went to Munich at the 
age of nineteen, and 
after studying there for 
several years he opened 
an aéelier in Paris. His 
training was, however, 
so short that the rapid 
development of his art 
was mainly due to his 
innate talent and in- 
domitable perseverance. 
His methods, his 
achievements, and _ his 
ideals are the fruit of 
his own brain, the nat- 
ural expression of his 
personality. Most of his 
work has been done in 
a quiet, little village in 
Holland, and bears the 
imprint of Dutch man- 
ners and customs. The 
uncouth picturesqueness 
of the country and its 
people is expressed in 
many ways on many can- 
vases, —in “A Story 
for the Children” and 
“Dutch Urchins,’”’ with 
their sympathetic under- 
standing of childhood, in 
the brilliant characteri- 
zation of “A Ghost 
Story,” and in the sim- 
ple pathos of “The Ab- 
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sent One.” Mr. McEwen is a skil- study of composition and of interior light- 
ful draughtsman, giving his figures the ing and atmosphere has been profound. 
poise and action of life; and his Many honors have been awarded him, — 
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an honorable mention at the Salon in 1886, 
a medal of the second class at the Paris 
Universal Exposition of 1889, a silver 
medal at the Crystal Palace in London in 
1891, and a gold medal—the only one 
awarded to America — at Berlin in 1891. 
Mr. McEwen has_ broadened steadily 
since the beginning of his career, and of 
late his art has gained appreciably in 
subtlety of thought 
and sympathy, in the 
imaginative quality. 
He has already dived 
into early American 
history for several 
subjects, and for the 
Salon of 1892, he 
has chosen New 
England — “Salem 
Witches in Prison.” 
The picture is said 
to be the best thing 
that Mr. McEwen 
has done, as it is 
certainly the most 
serious, the most 
touching and beau- 
tiful. 

Hardesty G. 
Marotta is, un- 
doubtedly, the most 
talented aquarellist 
in the city. Of Ital- 
ian extraction, he 
was born in Chicago, and worked his way 
up from humble beginnings to his present 
profession. From selling papers on the 
street, he became a scene-painter’s assist- 
ant, aschooling from which he was quickly 
graduated. The fever for painting hav- 
ing already seized him, he at once began 
to educate himself for that work in every 
way that lay open to him. Fortunately, 
he found a market for his water-colors 
almost from the start, and this fact has 
enabled him to travel more or less in this 
country, and to spend some time abroad. 
In his work, however, he has confined 
himself to American subjects, finding his 
keenest inspiration in the open prairie 
country, in meadows bounded by soft 
willows, in graceful marsh grasses, and in 
rivers shimmering with reflected color. Mr. 
Marotta handles water-colors with admira- 
ble dexterity and freedom, and expresses 
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his thought — his sense of the beauty of 
his subject — with convincing directness 
and force. He is still much under thirty ; 
but his improvement has been so rapid, 
his outlook upon Nature is so broad, and 
his feeling for beauty so genuine, that one 
can safely look forward to notable achieve- 
ments. <A view of the old New Orleans 
basin is his latest work, — admirable in 
drawing and compo- 
sition, and full of the 
spirit of the pic- 
turesque place. Mr. 
Marotta grasps the 
qualities that are es- 
sential to the beauty 
and character of his 
subject, and the best 
of his landscape 
work reveals the 
poetry of Nature, 
her high peace and 
spirituality. 

John H. Vander- 
poel, the President 
of the Chicago So- 
ciety of Artists, has 
worked mainly in 
oils, though, of late, 
he has studied in 
water-colors some 
charming but ultra- 
delicate effects of 
meadows bathed in 
light, or moonlit rivers. His work in oils 
has more virility, and his strength is mainly 
in the painting of figures. A good draughts- 
man, he is a faithful and conscientious 
student of character, and has thus often 
gained excellent results in portraiture. 
The study of light, in the modern sense, 
has not strongly attracted him, his color- 
ing being generally in a low key. An 
exception must be made, however, in 
favor of a charming portrait of a lady, 
toned in grays, touched delicately with 
pink. Several pictures, painted in Hol- 
land, show careful observation of peasant 
life ; and one of them, “ Weary,” in Mr. 
Hutchinson’s collection, is an admirable 
study of a shadowy interior and a com- 
passionate rendering of a_ half-pathetic 
mood. The president of the Palette 
Club, Alice D. Kellogg, is also one of 
the city’s most talented artists. She has 
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a distinct feeling for the value of color as 
an expression of character, as her recent 
portraits of two sisters abundantly prove. 
One, delicate, pale, and saintly, is dressed 
in white, and painted against a back- 
ground of grayish white, touched with 
lilac, a bunch of violets accenting the 
refinement of the scheme ; while the rich 
variety of the other’s character is ex- 
pressed in yellows, warm and glowing. 
Miss Kellogg has studied the effect of 
sunlight upon color with de- 
lightful results in “The 
Salute,’ and in a number of 
landscape sketches ; and she 
has done much beautiful work 
with figures. The grace and 
the adoring, protecting ten- 
derness of her “ Mother and 
Child,” show rare penetration 
and sympathy in this young 
painter, to whom the future 
will be bountiful. 

Jules Guerin has achieved 
his happiest results in water 
colors, a medium in which he 
works with great facility and 
constantly increasing power. 
For several years, affected by 
the beauty of the Picardy 
landscape, with its ragged 
blue-green poplars, he gave a 
bluish tone to most of his 
work, and, charming as some 
of his landscapes were, their 
coloring became a manner- 
ism. Within the past year, 
however, Mr. Guerin’s pal- 
ette has entirely changed. 
He has discovered the variety 
of color in American land- 
scape, and his wider view 
has resulted in increased 
dexterity, vigor, and simplicity. Several 
interpretations of the slushy ground and 
grasses of a marsh, of cool green wood 
interiors, and, above all, of gay, sunlit 
streets and docks, give high promise of 
notable achievements. Oliver Dennett 
Grover, one of the principal Art Institute 
masters, has painted some good portraits 
and a number of delightful peaceful land- 
scapes. A. J. Rupert has much individu- 
ality in his study of landscape, a keen 
sense of the effective use of light and 
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color. Pauline A. Dohn’s realism is 
touched with tenderness and H. A. 


Vincent’s with warmth, while Dawson, 
Burridge, Ida Haskell, Lawton Parker, 
Cameron, and Peyrand have qualities 
which have made them prominent among 
the painters. A few foreigners, English- 
men like Boutwood and Butler, and 
Italians like Mariotti, have taken studios 
recently in Chicago, and identified them- 
selves with the city’s interests. Each of 
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MR. CHARLES T. YERKES. 


Heads of Two Apostles, by Peter Paul Rubens. 


distinct acquisition, and 


Butler’s firm 


these is a 
Boutwood’s water colors, 
and dignified studies of English _ life 
and character, and Mariotti’s fine ren- 
derings of the atmosphere of the Cam- 
pagna, have been prominent in several 
recent exhibitions. In decorative art, 
William Pretyman, the director of color 
of the Columbian Exposition, stands 
alone in breadth of intellect, in range 
and power of imagination, and in com- 
prehension of the use and beauty of color. 
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IN THE ART INSTITUTE COLLECTION. 


The Guitar Lesson, by Lerburg. 


The number of sculptors who have 
been successful in Chicago is so limited 
that the names of Volk, Kretschmar, 
Taft, and Gelert complete the list. Lo- 
rado Taft has modelled a number of 
spirited soldier figures, and has done 
excellent work in the handling of por- 
trait busts. At present he is busy with 
several groups for one of the World’s 
Fair Buildings. A successful master and 
a fluent and entertaining lecturer, Mr. 
Taft has made himself extremely popu- 
lar with his pupils and the pub- 
lic. Johannes Gelert has done more 
modelling for architectural ornamenta- 
tion than any other sculptor, and his 
reliefs are noticeable on many a building. 


They are for the most part well composed 
and well modelled, but they lack the 
vitalizing breath of the imagination. Mr. 
Gelert’s statue of Grant in Galena and 
his Haymarket monument have the same 
fault ; but in the latter he was hampered 
by the committee, who insisted upon the 
figure of a policeman instead of the 
beautiful “ Laro’’ which the sculptor had 
designed. His “Grant the Citizen” is a 
piece of bold realism, illumined by no 
suggestion of the possibility of genius in 
the subject. Mr. Gelert, however, has 
shown imagination in a number of de- 
lightful portrait busts and reliefs and in 
several sketch-models, notably a spirited 
figure of Columbus, and a charming 
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IN THE COLLECTION OF MR. A. A. MUNGER. 


Judgment of Paris, by Walter McEwen. 


poetic of Burns with his 
plough. 

The public monuments of Chicago are 
neither numerous nor, as a rule, satisfac- 
tory. Lincoln Park has the lion’s share 
of them, the best and the worst. Its 
statue of the clothes of Linnzus, a copy 
donated by Swedish residents, of some 
foreign atrocity, is sadly ludicrous; and 
the fine head of La Salle is literally over- 
shadowed by his uplifted knee. Louis 
Rebisso’s equestrian statue of Grant 
might represent any captain of militia 
who wears his hat over his eyes, so little 
does it express of the general’s character 
and so slouchy is his attitude in the sad- 
dle. A group of Indians, modelled by 
John J. Boyle and given to the city by 
Martin Ryerson, is a_ well-conceived 
tribute to the races native to this soil. 
The idea is treated imaginatively ; and 
the group looking towards the west sug- 
gests the nobility of the red man’s char- 
acter and the tragedy of his relentless 
destiny. One other, the priceless gift of 
Eli Bates, stands at the head of Dear- 
born Avenue where it enters the park, — 
the majestic, solemn figure of Lincoln, 


conception 


modelled by Augustus St. Gaudens, who 
is to give us also an equestrian statue of 
Logan. No more difficult task could be 
given an artist than to represent Lincoln, 
and yet the soul of the man seems to 
live again in this bronze. Boundless in- 
tellectual activity is expressed in this 
physical repose, — a thoughtfulness which 
could sympathize with the meanest and 
the greatest; a loneliness born of lofti- 
ness of purpose and clear-eyed, high- 
souled devotion to the work which lay 
before him. ‘To say that this statue on 
its wide curving base is an adequate pre- 
sentment of the man is the highest tri- 
bute, for it means that it is eloquent with 
his simplicity and self-forgetfulness, his 
strength and gentleness, and his profound 
melancholy. 

With the rapid extension of wealth in 
Chicago, and the increase of leisure which 
has been a tardy result of it, an interest 
in the collection of pictures and objects 
of art has gradually grown and strength- 
ened. From a pastime it has become 
a passion with certain amateurs, and has 
resulted in a number of fine collections, 
whose accumulation was instructive as 
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Charles L. Hutchinson. 


PRESIDENT OF THE ART INSTITUTE. 


well as delightful. In the early seventies 
it was already considered necessary to 
own a few pictures, the larger the better ; 
but two decades have changed the taste 
in art, and the purchases of that time 
are to-day hung in the garret. The cat- 
alogue of a loan exhibition held at the 
Exposition in 1876, showed that there 
were many collectors even then, but the 
lists of paintings are curiously different 
from similar lists to-day. The percentage 
of American pictures is absurdly small, 
and there is hardly a canvas from the 
Frenchmen of 1830; the list is filled out 
with obscure Spanish and Italian names. 
Most of these early collections have dis- 
appeared, but a few of the men who 
owned them continued steadily to increase 
and improve their collections. Of these, 
S. M. Nickerson, J. H. Dole, and Henry 
Field were the most prominent. Mr. 
Nickerson has retained many of his early 
pictures, and his gallery presents a 
curious array of diverging methods. 
Bierstadt and the Hudson River school 
are represented, and there are the con- 





ventional examples of Verboeckhoven 
and Meyer von Bremen, of Bougue- 
reau and Rosa Bonheur. ‘The most 
notable pictures are by the men of 
1830,—a beautiful glimpse of radiant 
summer, by Daubigny, a lovely group 
of women by Diaz, one of Rousseau’s 
views of boundless country, a tribute 
to the beauty of evening stillness by 
Dupré, a Nile landscape by Fro- 
mentin, and “The Flax Carder,” a 
study of labor by Millet. Clays, 
Ziem, Alma Tadema, and Mittling 
are also here, and a brilliant interior 
of the Hétel Rambouillet is painted 
with Isabey’s peculiar dash. Many 
varieties of oriental art have also 
interested Mr. Nickerson, and he has 
gathered together beautiful bronzes, 
sword guards, and lacquers, and a 
collection of carved jade, which is 
justly famous. Mr. Dole’s unpreten- 
tious collection has also been the 
accretion of years. Some good work 
by Earle, several heads full of char- 
acter by Ellen K. Baker, a beautiful, 
quiet landscape by Macy, and a fine 
Domingo, are prominent in his gal- 
lery; and Mr. Dole is also the 
fortunate possessor of three or four of 
Winslow Homer’s clever sketches and 
several of Blum’s exquisite Venetian 
water-colors. Mr. Henry Field was a 
discriminating collector, and a wise and 
liberal patron of the arts. His _prefer- 
ence was for the Barbizon school, and, at 
the time of his death more than a year 
ago, he owned a small but carefully se- 
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lected collection of paintings by the men 
of 1830,— one thatis by no means con- 
ventional, but contains rarely beautiful 
examples of this remarkable group of 
artists. 

Mr. Albert A. Munger’s collection, 
which has been on exhibition at the Art 
Institute for the past two years, was pur- 
chased with good judgment some time 
ago. It contains characteristic works 
by Vibert and Munkacsy ( “The Wrest- 
lers’ Challenge”), a large De Neuville 
full of confused action, and an admirable 
“Combat,” by Fromentin. Walter 
McEwen’s “ Judgment of Paris”’ is in 
this collection, which contains also a 
fine Alfred Stevens and a_ beautiful 
moonlit, shadowy landscape by Wahl- 
berg. A graceful group of figures by 
Zimmerman, and Jacquet’s dashing 
“Queen of the Camp” are conspicu- 
ously good of their kind, but the rarity 
of the collection is the large “ Spring- 
time and Love,” by Michetti. The 
very breath and fragrance of Italy are 
in this stretch of grassy meadow on 
the margin of the sea, — the loveliness 
of opening verdure, the unconscious 
merriment of youth, the gayety and 
beauty of life, color, and action unite 
in singing this exhilarating song, — of 
joy unmarred by even the suspicion 
of sorrow, —of the radiant happiness 
of Nature in the renewal of life and 
love. 

The collections, which have taken 
unto themselves form and symmetry 
within the past few years, are not 
numerous, but they are very important 
to the city’s education in art. The 
best of those recently acquired are 
owned by James W. Ellsworth, Potter 
Palmer, Charles T. Yerkes, and 
Charles L. Hutchinson; but these are 
not the only buyers. A few men of 
affairs who have accumulated pictures 
for many years, like J. Russell Jones, 
H. H. Porter, and C. J. Singer, still 
indulge themselves in this commend- 
able weakness; and the mania is so 
rapidly spreading among later enthusiasts, 
among whom P. C. Hanford, Edson 
Keith, and A. A. Sprague are prominent, 
that the horizon of artist and dealer is 
constantly widening. Mr. Ellsworth buys 


only those pictures which are painted in 
this country by Americans; Mr. Yerkes 
will have none of the native product ; 
while Mr. Palmer and Mr. Hutchinson 
welcome neighbor or alien alike, if his 
work commend itself to their admiration. 
Like Mr. Munger’s, Mr. Ellsworth’s col- 
lection has been for two years in the Art 
Institute, his Tanagra figurines and fine 
Chinese porcelains filling an entire room. 
There are few large pictures in the other 
gallery ; but it contains small, well-selected 
examples of many of the greatest Ameri- 





FROM A CHARCOAL SKETCH BY HIMSELF. 


Walter McEwen. 


can artists. There are delightful gay 
things by Chase and Curran; a dark, 
poetic “ Moonrise,’’ by Tyron; one of 
Will Low’s graceful classic figures ; three 
interpretations by Davis, of the color and 
atmosphere of night; several of Abbey’s 
gracious drawings ; and two or three swift, 
brilliant water colors by Winslow Homer. 
Two portraits of children, by George 
Fuller and William M. Hunt, are notable, 
one for its richness of color, the other for 
its childish, half-sad simplicity, and both 
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for their quiet vitality. “Solitude,” by 
the late William Bliss Baker, is one of the 
finest landscapes in the collection, a vivid 


Abraham Lincoln. 


THE STATUE IN LINCOLN PARK, BY AUGUSTUS ST. GAUDENS. 


presentment of the melancholy beauty of 
the American autumn. Mr. Ellsworth is, 
fortunately, catholic in his tastes, and his 
hospitality to new impressions has given 
us “ The Spirit of Spring,” in which A. P. 








Ryder has expressed the delicacy and 
purity of youth; and “A Pagan Proces- 
sion,” in which C. W. Stetson has used 
impressionistic methods to 
express riotous gayety in bar- 
baric splendor of color. 
George Inness, too, has re- 
ceived rich tribute at the 
hands of this enlightened 
amateur who has secured in 
return for his admiration 
some of the artist’s most 
beautiful work,—work as rich 
in suggestion as it is in color, 
glowing with the warmth of 
summer, vibrating with the 
movement of the atmosphere, 
gray with the dawn, or golden 
with the sunset, but always 
permeated with the rhythm 
of moving air. 

The only exception which 
Mr. Ellsworth made to his 
American rule, was in favor 
of Rembrandt’s “ Portrait of 
a Man,” from the collection 
of the Princesse de Sagan. 
Painted in 1632, the portrait 
is executed in Rembrandt’s 
most finished manner, but 
without a trace of over- 
exertion; and no man’s 
character was ever more vivid 
to his neighbors than is this 
keen, kindly soul to us. 

In the course of his short 
experience in the art world, 
Mr. Charles T. Yerkes has 
struck a few rocks, but these 
necessary adventures, luckily, 
have not wrecked his enthu- 
siasm. One of his two well- 
lighted galleries is filled with 
paintings by the old Dutch 
masters, while the other is 
over'-crowded with modern 
work. A “Head of an old 
Jewish Rabbi,” painted in 
Rembrandt’s later manner, 
and rich in color, occupies 
the place of honor, and opposite hangs 
a gracious, dignified portrait of the 
Countess of Worcester, which bears Van 
Dyck’s stamp of aristocracy. Several 
studies by Rubens have much of the 
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power aggressive personality. 
The contrasting “‘ Heads of Two Apos- 
tles,’’ are instinct with life and vigorously 
realized by the artist; while the elo- 
quence of his study for the “ Martyrdom 
of Saint Levin”’ is in its color as well as in 
the suffering face of the saint. A fine 
example of Wouverman’s beautiful work 
is in this room, and two of Gerard Dow’s 
exquisite miniature-like paintings; and 
one also finds good characteristic paint- 
ings by Van Goyen, Picter de Hooghe, 
Isaac Van Ostade, and the younger Te- 
niers. In the modern gallery, a large 
“Village Festival”? by Ludwig Knaus is 
painted in his happiest vein, and contains 
some charming figures. An Alfred 
Stevens, gracefully conceived, is executed 
with his customary adroitness, a clever- 
ness which cheapens the prettiness of 
Charlemont’s large and meaningless can- 
vas. Several members of the school of 
1830 are nobly represented, Corot by the 
beautiful “ Path to the Village” from the 
Sevey collection, Daubigny by three still 
river landscapes filled with the fragrance 
of summer, Diaz by deep forests which 
show one the sunlit fields beyond, and 
Decamps by a glimpse of a poultry yard. 
Millet’s famous “ Pig Killers,” too, has 
found an appropriate abiding-place in the 
city celebrated for such slaughter, but 
even so great an artist could find no 
beauty in this subject. From the 1830 
group, too, comes Jules Dupré’s “ At 
Sea,” purchased from Mr. Sevey, a ma- 
rine whose wide expanse of deep blue sea 
and sky has in itself the motion of air 
and waters, the majesty and power of the 
sea. At the Sevey sale Mr. Yerkes also 
secured “The Frugal Meal” by Josef 
Israels, a quiet picture of peasant life, 
illuminated by the tenderness of the ar- 
tist’s sympathy. The tone of the work is 
dark, but full of a kind of atmospheric 
warmth, and the painter shows us in 
these unconscious figures the spirituality 
of the life he depicts, the poetry of 
simplicity. How much more worth 
while this is, than the charming little can- 
vas which Meissonier has covered so 
carefully! Rice, Ziem, and Constant 
bring Venice to us ‘here, and Huguet 
shows us the white sands of Africa. 
Cazin’s peculiar province—night—is also 
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made eloquent with beauty. The clear 
blue air in his “ Moonlight at Midnight” 
seems as starry as the sky, as cool and 
luminous and transparent. Determined 
to keep in touch with new movements in 
art, Mr. Yerkes has added to his collec- 
tion, without in the least admiring them, 
three paintings by Monet, Pissarro, and 
Sisley, as well as one of Boudin’s beauti- 
ful still harbors, with boats at anchor. 
The Sisley is a blue landscape whose 
foreground is dotted with bent and stunted 
trees; the Pissarro a wide stretch of 
country, whose many colors dissolve into 
harmony at a little distance; but Monet 
has painted a steep cliff raising its sunlit 
rugged front out of the sea. ‘The bright 
reds and yellows of the rock are reflected 
in the water—a brilliant scheme of color, 
but the creation of an uninspired mo- 
ment, when his genius fails to convince 
one of truth. 

Though Mr. Hutchinson’s collection is 
much smaller than that of Mr. Yerkes, it 
has more individuality, as it follows its 
owner’s personal preferences, knowing no 
other law. A few old masters are in- 
cluded in the collection: a portrait by 
Palamedes ; an excellent winter landscape 
by Van der Neer, with a crowd of skaters 
playing games upon the ice; a simple, 
dignified portrait of a man by Cuyp; and 
an admirable dark interior, with two vivid 
almost living peasant figures, by Teniers. 
But more delightful than any of these is 
Frans Hals’s little “ Portrait of Heithuy- 
sen,” from the Demidoff collection. The 
gray mustachios under this merry gentle- 
man’s rubicund nose, and the pointed beard 
beneath his laughing mouth, are set off 
against a wide white lace collar and the 
brim of a big black hat,—all painted 
without an unnecessary stroke of the 
brush, and with wonderful dash and 
vigor. Among the modern paintings a 
few American names are noticeable: 
there is a gay little chase ; the head of a 
mulatto girl by Dannat, charming in 
character and color; one of Boughton’s 
loveliest Puritan maidens ; and three de- 
lightful little water-colors by Hamilton 
Gibson. Small, but very good examples 
of several of the 1830 men are also here, 
— paintings characteristic of Corot’s de- 
licacy and Diaz’s strength, a beautiful 
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green river bank by Daubigny ; a delight- 
ful Fromentin, with the figures of many 
“ Arab children”; and a tiny Rousseau 
from the Lecretan collection, painted in 
his best period, when he could lead one’s 
mind away over miles of open country to 
the place where the world seems to 
“row marshy before it comes to an 
end.” A beautiful Rico and an exquisite 
gray water-color by Mauve are also in the 
collection ; and Mr. Hutchinson’s imagi- 
nation has led him to follow unusual paths 
in England. Two paintings by George 
F. Watts exhibit the power and _ the 
limitations of his talent. One, a study 
for “Time, Death, and Judgment,” shows 
all too plainly the incompetence of his 
hand to follow the dictates of his im- 
agination; but in his portrait of Joseffy 
this defect is not so obvious. There he 
expressed eloquently what was in his 
mind,—the action of the musician’s 
hands on the violin, the tense expression 
in the half-closed eyes, and the beauty 
of inspiration in the sensitive, poetic face. 
Mr. Hutchinson also owns the only im- 
portant work by Dante Gabriel Rossetti 
in America. It is a replica, painted in 
1872, of the “ Beata Beatrix”? in the 
possession of Lady Mount-Temple, with 
the addition of a predella representing 
the meeting of Dante and Beatrice in 
Heaven. The composition of the picture 
is shown in the accompanying illustration, 
but no description can express the bril- 
liant audacity of the color scheme. It is 
full of the symbolism of the pre-Raphael- 
ites, but unlike the work of the lesser 
members of the school, the picture stands 
as a work of art without it. Even though 
unconscious of the significance of the 
dove and poppy, of the dial and colors, 
one can admire the beauty of the scarlet 
bird against the deep red mantle, of the 
rich, green garment, and brilliant hair, — 
the originality of the conception and the 
intensity of sensuous beauty in the dying 
Beatrice. It is the tragedy of unrest, of 
longings unsatisfied, and aspirations too 
subjective for fulfilment. 

Mr. and Mrs. Potter Palmer have 
secured by far the largest and finest col- 
lection of modern paintings in the city. 
It touches every new force in the art 
world of France and America, every 
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vigorous and influential movement. No 
keen, original intelligence which injects 
new life into old methods or expresses 
itself through new ones is neglected by 
these amateurs, who are as ready to ad- 
mire the simplicity, the sanity of Cazin 
and Lerolle as the classicism of Puvis 
de Chavannes and the radicalism of 
Monet. And, indeed, the collection 
richly illustrates the varying powers of 
these four painters. The “ Bois Sacré,”’ 
by Puvis de Chavannes, a composition 
used for a decoration in Lyons, is a 
beautiful example of his clear, cool 
coloring, his imaginative realization of 
the poetry of a subject, and his skilful 
subordination of lines, masses, and color 
to true decorative effect. Cazin’s per- 
sonality, almost as unique and impressive, 
is revealed through ten or twelve fine 
canvases ; the enormous “ Judith,” lovely 
in quality and animated in action, but not 
in the least Biblical in feeling; the ex- 
quisite moonlit view of the artist’s home 
by the sea; the modern, dramatic “ Ex- 
pulsion from Paradise,” in which like 
Declacroix he has subordinated drawing 
to the vividness of the tragic effect, to the 
despair in the covering figure of Eve; 
the “ Elsinore,” with its gray ramparts and 
clear, cold atmosphere ; and many land- 
scapes which disclose this painter’s com- 
prehension of the variety in delicacy of 
coloring, of the varying qualities of atmos- 
phere and light, of the spirituality that 
lies in the simplest and most peaceful of 
Nature’s moods. Lerolle is another 
painter with a poet’s imagination, and 
of his harmonious and beautiful work this 
collection contains several examples, an 
exquisite interpretation of spring being 
the most notable. Adequate recognition, 
too, is given to Monet’s brilliant genius ; 
and one can study the wide scope of his 
feeling for color, his keen insight into the 
comparative value of different colors in 
sunlight, his knowledge of mists and 
snow, of flowers and grasses, and _ his 
vivid realization of their beauty. A room 
is filled with fine examples of the 1830 
group of Frenchmen, the most famous of 
which is Delacroix’s superb ‘Combat 
between Giaour and Pasha.” <A _ water- 


color by Barye shows his knowledge of 
animal life ; and among the later French 
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The New Art Institute. 


painters, Shermitte is brilliantly repre- 
sented, and Dagnan-Bouveret contributes 
a dignified portrait study of a youth. 
Some sparkling ballet girls by Degas, 
vivid in action and fresh in color, are 
also here ; and there is an acute study of 
French vagabond life in “The Absinthe 
Drinkers,’’ by Raffaelli. Many American 
painters are well represented in this col- 
lection, which is so large that an adequate 
idea of it cannot be given in a limited 
space. George Hitchcock’s famous 
“Tulip-Garden” is here, as well as_ his 
beautiful field of lilies called “The An- 
nunciation.” In this notable gathering, 
too, are some of Harrison’s marines and 
Inness’s_ landscapes, Brush’s ‘Crane 
Ornament,” and McEwen’s delightful 
“Dutch Urchins Calling,” and a large 
pastel by Chase, as brilliant in execution 
as it is in color. It will readily be seen 
that amateurs as enlightened as these, as 
open to new impressions, are a powerful 
influence for good in the widening of an 
interest in art, and in the encouragement 
of the artist in a fearless development of 
his peculiar individual talent. 

So much for the past and present ! 
But this record of the years before the 
Columbian Exposition will form a very 
small part of the history of art in Chicago 
which will finally come to be written. 
The growth that I have chronicled has 
been so rapid that one cannot set bounds 
to its future strength. Even now, though 
the city dealers are slow to recognize it, 
eastern importers consider Chicago one 
of the few good markets for pictures and 
bring their finest to its doors. With the 


impetus which the Columbian Exposition 
will give to all activity in and for art, 
added to her native energy, what can we 
not expect of this young and vigorous 
city? The Art Institute, long crowded 
into inadequate space in its present 
building, is about to erect a much larger 
structure on land donated by the city upon 
the Lake Front. The building will stand 
as a memorial of the great fair, as it is 
to be used at that time for the assem- 
blies of the World’s Congress Auxiliary. 
The design, drawn by Shepley, Rutan, and 
Coolidge of Boston, contemplates a 
building 320 feet in length by 175 and 
208 in width, and provides ample accom- 
modations on the lower floor for the 
exhibition of sculpture, metal-work and 
kindred objects, and for the library and 
lecture hall, and on the upper for the 
display of pictures. ‘The exterior, severe 
in conception and classic in feeling, is 
illumined by no ray of originality, — a 
commonplace design unfortunately, whose 
weakness culminates in the unimpressive 
entrance. 

Much is being done for art in the 
preparation of the grounds and buildings 
for the coming exposition, and the sculp- 
tors of America, especially, were given 
noble opportunities. Augustus St. Gau- 
dens supervises the sculpture for the fair ; 
and already, from the sketches and mod- 
els, one can judge a little of the beauty 
of the completed work. Charles Rohl- 
Smith has finished a vigorous, spirited 
statue of Franklin for the Electricity 
Building ; and for the Department of 
Agriculture, Philip Martiny has modelled 
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a number of figures, Greek in feeling and 
superb in their simplicity and dignity of 
line. The stately statue of “The Re- 
public” will be the work of Daniel C. 
French ; and the great fountain, designed 
by Frederick MacMonnies, promises to 
be a work of fine imaginative power, 
brilliant in execution and superb in its 
rare distinction and splendor. Most of 
the buildings also will be ornamented 
with sculpture; and a commission for 
four large decorative paintings for the 


interior of the Manufactures and Liberal 
Arts Building has recently been given to 
Walter McEwen and Gari Melchers. 
Stimulated by this stupendous under- 
taking and inspired by the achievements 
it will chronicle, the city cannot falter in 
her progress towards the light. She who 
has made her “stumbling-blocks her 
stepping-stones ” will meet every difficulty 
with courage, and will find no enemy power- 
ful enough to arrest her steady advance 
towards eminence in science and the arts. 





THE GOVERNMENT OF CITIES. 


By Moorfield Storey. 





VERY American is 
brought up to believe 
two things: First, that 
we are par excellence a 
business people, pre- 
eminently endowed with 
what we are pleased 

to call “sound business sense’’; . and 
second, that we invented and_ under- 
stand better than any other nation the 
art of self-government. These are fun- 
damental articles in our national creed, 
comfortable household beliefs that are 
handed down from father to son, and we 
cling to them with unquestioning faith. 
Yet how shall we reconcile them with the 
fact that our large cities are, with scarcely 
an exception, badly governed, and in 
many instances disgracefully governed ! 
When we are applying the principles of 
self-government most directly, where the 
people are nearest to their agents and 
feel their neglect or mismanagement most 
keenly, our “sound business sense” de- 
serts us and we fail lamentably. 

What are the causes of this failure? 
How can we secure good municipal gov- 
ernment? No more important questions 
confront the American people to-day, and 
they must be answered. 

These questions concern not merely 
the dwellers in the cities, who suffer the 
immediate effects of bad government, but 














every citizen ofthis country ; foracity which 
is governed by corrupt men is a plague spot 
that infects the whole body politic. Balti- 
more dominates the State of Maryland, 
New Orleans exercises a baleful influence 
over Louisiana. Nor is the evil stayed 
by State lines ; a corrupt city government 
may poison the politics of the whole 
country. Tammany Hall rules the city 
of New York. It claims the power to 
elect and defeat presidents, and so to 
shape the policy of the country. The 
candidate who refuses to promise all that 
its leaders demand of office or public 
plunder may well owe his defeat to their 
opposition or their treachery ; and so the 
result of a close election may be deter- 
mined by men who care nothing for the 
questions at issue, nothing for the vast 
interests at stake, nothing for the welfare 
of the country, but who are mere political 
mercenaries ready to fight for the party 
which offers the highest wages, and, unlike 
the free companions of the middle ages, 
ever willing to desert their standard in 
the midst of a battle, if desertion seems 
likely to be profitable. It is mortifying 
to think how many months and years of 
honest and earnest labor to educate the 
people upon such vital issues as_ tariff 
reform and financial honesty may be 
brought to naught by a miserable bargain 
made in the city of New York. It is 
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humiliating to reflect that the national 
conventions of great parties may be gov- 
erned in their choice of a candidate for 
the highest office in this country by the 
supposed necessity of conciliating men 
like Tweed and John Kelly. Indeed, the 
very existence of Republican government 
may almost be said to be at stake. If 
the people of a single city, whose associa- 
tions, traditions, education, and interests 
are more nearly identical than those of 
widely separated communities can ever 
be, are unable to manage their common 
business with reasonable honesty and 
success, what hope is there that the ex- 
periment will continue to succeed on an 
enormously greater scale with communi- 
ties as widely separated as Maine and 
California ? 

The officials who administer the gov- 
ernment of a city deal with pure business 
questions. It is their duty to see that the 
air which we breathe is unpolluted ; that the 
water which we drink is pure ; that our sew- 
ers do not fill our houses with poison ; that 
the streets upon which we walk are well 
paved and clean ; that their use is properly 
regulated so as to preserve the respective 
rights of pedestrians and those who ride 
in public or private conveyances ; that our 
lives and property are protected by efficient 
police ; that fires are prevented and ex- 
tinguished ; that the new uses of electricity 
for light, power, and the transmission of 
intelligence are carefully guarded so as to 
give the public the service which it needs 
without undue risk to the citizen; that 
our schools are well conducted ; that the 
spread of infectious diseases is checked ; 
that we are not injured by unwholesome 
food and drink; that our feet are not 
obstructed by snow on the sidewalks, nor 
our heads crushed by ice from the roofs. 
From birth to death, at home, at school, 
in the street, in the theatre, in church, 
eating, drinking, breathing, sleeping, 
walking, sick or well, — at every moment 
of our lives, our health, our safety, and 
our property depend very largely on the 
excellence of our city government. Not 
merely the necessaries, but the luxuries 
of life, libraries, art museums, parks, 
music, architecture, painting, and sculp- 
ture are within the sphere of municipal 
government. If that government is in- 


efficient and corrupt, we feel it at every 
turn in our daily life ; if it is efficient and 
honest, all our lives are made easier. If 
we give the subject a moment’s thought, 
we cannot but see how large a part of the 
business which concerns us all most nearly 
is intrusted to our municipal govern- 
ments. 

There is nothing in the nature of things 
which makes it impossible to govern a 
city well. If we cross the ocean and ex- 
amine what some of us like to call “the 
effete monarchies of the old world,’’ we 
shall find that the business of ruling a city 
is well understood. ‘The streets of Lon- 
don and Paris, and even Liverpool, seem 
surprisingly clean to any one who is 
familiar with the streets of an American 
city. The sewers of Paris are models, 
and the efficiency of the French police 
is proverbial. The disastrous conflagra- 
tions which so constantly lay waste large 
sections of our cities and towns are 
almost unknown on the continent of 
Europe. Illustrations might be multiplied, 
but Glasgow and Birmingham deserve 
more than a passing mention, for they are 
conspicuous examples of the successful 
application to municipal affairs of that 
“sound business sense’’ upon which we 
so unreasonably plume ourselves. The 
facts here given concerning these two 
cities are taken from the recent articles 
by Mr. Albert Shaw and Mr. Ralph. 

In Glasgow, we have a city which, in 
1888, had about 560,000 people in an 
area of some 6,100 acres, so that it may 
well be compared with several of our 
American cities. The population is ex- 
tremely dense and dwells largely in tene- 
ment-houses, so that the conditions are 
extremely unfavorable to cleanliness and 
health, and there is nothing in the char- 
acter of the population which makes it 
especially easy to govern. It is possible 
in this paper to give only the briefest 
summary of the work which the city gov- 
ernment does, and does well. 

The public health is secured by a large 
force of trained inspectors, some of whom 
seek for cases of infectious disease ; 
others search for nuisances such as de- 
fective drains and unwholesome accumu- 
lations ; others, who are women, go from 
house to house among poor families and 
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make suggestions as to housekeeping 
methods ; and others, still, are night in- 
spectors who visit lodging-houses to see 
that the laws against overcrowding are 
respected. ‘Their labors to prevent dis- 
ease are supplemented by admirable hos- 
pitals, of which the latest is a model. 
There is a sanitary wash-house, where in- 
fected articles are cleansed, and from 
which disinfecting operations are directed 
at the houses where cases of disease have 
occurred. Nor should we overlook the 
house where families are received while 
their houses are being disinfected. The 
results of this system are excellent. 

The street-cleaning department sweeps 
181 miles of streets nightly; cleans 
11,000 private courts and passageways, 
at least once a day; waters the streets ; 
removes refuse of every kind at least 
once a week; burns what cannot be used 
for fertilizing purposes; sells what can 
be so used, and does all this work at a 
net expense to the citizen of 35 cents 
a head, the total cost, including interest 
on the city’s outlay of $600,000 for plant, 
being $370,000, which was reduced by 
sales of manure and the tax levied on the 
owners of private courts to $190,000. 

The city has dealt with its worst and 
most crowded neighborhoods, where in 
some places the population was one thou- 
sand to an acre, by buying the property, 
opening wide streets, laying out parks 
and squares, and selling the land left 
after the improvements. This work has 
been done on a large scale at very reason- 
able cost, and with great benefit to the 
moral and physical health, as well as to 
the appearance of the city. 

Not only have old tenement-houses 
been demolished, but new ones have been 
built, and the city owns and conducts not 
less than seven lodging-houses, furnishing 
some two thousand beds, and accom- 
modating annually nearly seven hundred 
thousand lodgers at a charge per night of 
from six to nine cents, according as the 
lodger prefers one sheet or two. For this, 
each lodger has a separate apartment, a 
woven wire mattress, the use of a large 
sitting-room, a locker for provisions, and 
a chance to cook his food on the kitchen 
range, while everything is beautifully neat. 

This experiment not only has raised 





the whole standard of lodging accom- 
modation, but pays a net income of four 
or five per cent on the investment of 
some five hundred thousand dollars, after 
making a proper annual charge for de- 
terioration. 

Another department deserves mention. 
Some $600,000 have been spent in the 
erection of five public baths, in each of 
which are large swimming baths for men 
and women, in charge of competent 
swimming masters, and kept open, with 
water at a uniform temperature, through- 
out the year. To these are added pri- 
vate bath-houses and wash-houses, where 
a woman for two pence an hour can have 
the use of the most improved washing, 
drying, and mangling apparatus operated 
by steam, and at the end of her hour go 
home with her clothes washed, dried, and 
ironed. This system takes from the 
houses of the poor a prolific source of 
discomfort and domestic difficulties, for 
washing done by the wife in the family 
living-rooms is a process which exhausts 
her strength and tries her temper, while 
it is exasperating to the husband and 
every one who is compelled to eat or stay 
for any purpose in an atmosphere of 
steam and sloppiness. 

The gas problem is also dealt with on 
business principles. The city owns the 
works and has in a few years so conducted 
them as to increase the consumption of 
gas 140 per cent, while the increase in 
population has been only 20 per cent; 
and to reduce the price from $1.14 to 66 
cents per thousand feet. The leakage 
has been reduced by one half. Not only 
the streets, but private courts and pas- 
sages, and even the common staircases 
in tenement houses are lighted at the 
public expense, with very marked results 
in diminishing crime and increasing the 
comfort and security of the people. The 
city lets gas stoves to citizens at a mod- 
erate price, which the poor who live in 
tenements find very convenient; and all 
this is done so economically that the city 
can operate the works, construct new 
ones, pay interest on its debt, charge off 
large sums for depreciation, and accumu- 
late a sinking fund which in fifteen years 
has paid nearly $3,000,000 towards the 
cost of the investment. 
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The street railway question, which has 
embarrassed us so much in America, has 
been settled on a business basis. The 
city has built and owns the railways and 
lets them to a company. ‘The lease made 
in 1872 expires in 1894, and the Com- 
pany pays as rental all interest on the 
city’s investment; a yearly sum for a 
sinking fund sufficient to pay the princi- 
pal before the expiration of the lease ; 
a sum for repairs and renewals equal to 
4 per cent on the cost of the road, out 
of which it is kept in repair; and in 
addition a rental of $750 a mile. The 
fares are fixed at a penny a mile and a 
penny for certain routes which in some 
cases are more than a mile long, and on 
which cars are run in the morning and at 
night for workingmen at half price. The 
original lessees sold this lease for $750,- 
ooo, and yet the purchasing corporation 
after some hard years began to pay divi- 
dends, which since 1880 have been from 
g to 11 percenta year. After 1894, the 
city will own the tramways in perfect 
order, and their cost will have been paid, 
some $1,700,000, so that hereafter they 
will be a source of large revenue to the 
city. 

Equal intelligence has been shown in 
providing the city with the water of Loch 
Katrine, and the works have been so 
managed as to pay for their maintenance 
and partly for their cost, which will in 
course of years be provided for, while 
the rates have been reduced. ‘The pres- 
sure is such, that the expenses of the fire 
department have been so much reduced 
that the saving in this item alone more 
than equals the interest on the entire 
cost of the water works. 

Take another example. Birmingham 
is a city a little larger than Boston. Here 
we find liberal parks, but to those we are 
not unused on this side of the Atlantic ; 
swimming baths “which offer larger 
swimming facilities,’ says Mr. Ralph, 
“than the people of New York city ever 
possessed within doors in public or pri- 
vate baths along shore or in town” ; and 
every convenience for bathing is afforded 
at the most moderate cost. Here, also, 
are libraries, an art gallery, and museum, 
enriched, it is true, by donations from 
private citizens, but supported at the pub- 


lic expense. Here, again, the gas works 
belong to the city, and while charging 
reduced rates to the consumer, who now 
pays about sixty cents a thousand feet, 
they yield a handsome profit for the city 
on their large cost. 

Birmingham, also, like Glasgow, has 
bought up bad neighborhoods and laid 
them out again at large original cost, but 
so that the enterprise will prove pecun- 
iarily very profitable, while its main ob- 
jects, the prevention of disease and the 
discouragement of crime, have been 
accomplished, and the death rate has 
been reduced more than one half. 

The difficulties of draining a large in- 
land city have been grappled with and 
overcome. ‘The little river into which it 
naturally drained was wholly insufficient for 
a large population ; and, in consequence 
a new system was necessary. ‘The city, 
accordingly, acquired a farm of 1,200 
acres, into and through which all sewage 
is conducted by a conduit and system of 
filtration. In this way the sewage is 
purified and the farm fertilized, so that 
its products are sold for nearly $125,000 
a year, a little less than half the cost of 
operating the system. All household 
waste is removed and treated; so that 
what is useful is sold, and the rest is 
burned or made, by melting, into paving 
material. 

Here, again, street railways are owned 
by the city and rented at a profit; and 
the finances of the city are so adminis- 
tered that the burden of taxation is not 
severe, while the debts incurred in carry- 
ing out its great improvements are ina 
fair way of being paid. 

This is a brief vésumé which shows 
what can be done by the intelligent appli- 
cation of business principles to the con- 
duct of municipal affairs. ‘The success 
of this experiment is peculiarly interest- 
ing to us. One of the greatest dangers 
which beset our system arises from the 
existence in our cities and states of large 
aggregations of capital, whose owners 
have interests at variance with those of 
the general public. A street railway 
monopoly or a great gas or water com- 
pany is naturally anxious to make as 
much money as possible, and to secure 
whatever privileges will aid in the accom- 
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plishment of this object. The public, on 
the other hand, which gives such a cor- 
poration its franchises, which permits it 
to use the streets and grants it various 
rights, is anxious in return to get the best 
possible accommodation at the lowest 
possible price. ‘The attempts of the cor- 
poration to secure new privileges, and the 
use of those already granted should be 
carefully watched in the public interest, 
so that the fulfilment of its obligations 
may be secured. On the other hand, 
there are always demagogues or honest 
fanatics or venal politicians who suggest 
unreasonable demands on the corpora- 
tion, which the persons interested in the 
latter consider attacks upon their vested 
rights. There is inevitably a conflict of 
interest, and out of this grows the danger 
that the corporations will feel themselves 
obliged to gain their ends defensive or 
offensive by corruption, and that dishon- 
est men will seek municipal office in 
order to be corrupted. When legislation 
is for sale) no man and no private or 
public right are safe ; and it is important, 
therefore, to have as few great corpora- 
tions which may be tempted to corrupt 
as possible. 

Both Glasgow and Birmingham are 
governed by a council consisting of a 
large number of members who serve 
without pay, and as the best citizens are 
elected to these offices it is considered 
an honor to serve the city. These cities 
succeed in getting able and honest men 
to manage their business and in conse- 
quence it is managed well. 

What do we do? Let us take for ex- 
ample the city of New York, the largest 
and richest city that we have, the centre 
of our business intelligence and activity. 
What is true of New York is approx- 
imately true of our other cities, though 
misgovernment is more effectively organ- 
ized there than in any other city, except 
perhaps Baltimore. New York is gov- 
erned by the political organization which 
from the name of its headquarters is 
called Tammany Hall, and this in turn is 
controlled by its executive committee. 
This organization is not interested in the 
great questions of national politics, the 
tariff, the finances, or any foreign or do- 
mestic question of national interest. It 


is really, to use a slang phrase of its own 
invention, “a combine’”’ of men who 
wish to live on the city of New York, 
and who consider it no sin to labor in 
their vocation. Their purpose is simply 
to get as large a sum out of the city 
treasury as they can, and their success 
has been phenomenal. The New York 
Evening Post did a great public service 
by publishing the records of the twenty- 
eight men who now or recently composed 
the Executive Committee of Tammany. 
It showed that they are all professional 
politicians, and that among them are one 
convicted murderer, three men who have 
been indicted for murder, felonious: as- 
sault, and bribery, respectively, four pro- 
fessional gamblers, five ex-keepers of 
gambling houses, nine who either now or 
formerly sold liquor, three whose fathers 
did, three former pugilists, four former 
rowdies, and six members of the famous 
Tweed gang. Seventeen of these hold 
office, seven formerly did, and two are 
favored contractors. From a corrupt 
tree must come corrupt fruit. Is it 
strange that the government of New York 
is bad? Is it not strange, is it not dis- 
graceful, that such men should be suffered 
to govern the metropolis of our country, 
and through the bargains by which they 
sell the votes of their followers and buy 
city offices to very largely effect the gov- 
ernment under which we all live? 

Every city government is not as bad as 
that of New York, but everywhere, with 
rare exceptions, inferior men are elected 
to municipal office, and any man, how- 
ever little his education or his previous 
training may have fitted him for the work, 
is considered competent to deal with the 
complicated problems of municipal gov- 
ernment. A succession of men more or 
less incompetent follow each other at 
brief intervals over the stage, and as a 
result there is no consistent economical 
administration of a city’s business. Of 
Boston, a year ago, a gentleman who had 
been studying the operation of the vari- 
ous departments said, “The methods are 
such that no business house could adopt 
them and keep out of bankruptcy six 
months.” 

We are badly governed because we 
choose incompetent, dishonest, or at best 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF CITIES. 


inexperienced men to govern us. We 
all admit the fact. We all lament it. 
What is the remedy? Is it possible that 
a great business people like ourselves is 
powerless to change this state of things? 
Must we look forward to an indefinite 
future of tame submission to saloon- 
keepers and actual or probable convicts? 
Is there no chance of a new anti-slavery 
movement in which we, the slaves, shall 
rise against such masters ? 

No one can answer these questions 
without first clearly apprehending the 
causes which have brought us to our low 
estate, nor are these difficult to discover. 

In the first place the average American 
takes very little interest in the govern- 
ment of his city. He will work hard and 
contribute freely of his time and money 
in a presidential campaign, or in the 
effort to elect a governor or congress- 
man, though these officers have less 
power over his daily life than the alder- 
man who represents his ward. If elected 
a member of a club committee, or a par- 
ish committee, or the building committee 
of some charitable institution, he will 
give the most conscientious attention to 
his duties. He will work hard as a di- 
rector of a business corporation in which 
his pecuniary interests are trifling as com- 
pared with his stake of family health and 
comfort and security in the municipal 
corporation of which he is a member. 
He will take hours and perhaps days from 
his business in order to select the hang- 
ings, or carpets, or furniture for his own 
house, which are mere matters of taste, 
but he will not often give an hour in the 
course of a year to the intelligent con- 
sideration of his city’s business. He will 
grumble at dust, swear at bad water or 
foul smells, vote for his party candidate 
if he can do so without too much incon- 
venience, complain of his taxes, and 
think that he has done his full duty. 
Every’ follower of Tammany voted for 
their chief on election day; 30,000 ex- 
cellent citizens neglected to vote against 
him, and Mr. Astor said that he had no 
political interest in New York. 

We must go deeper, however. What 
are the causes of this indifference? Can 
we hope to overcome it or must it be 
dealt with as a constant factor in our 
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problem? It arises partly from the fact 
that municipal politics seem petty as 
compared with national politics, partly 
from the fact that they have been so 
many years in bad hands that a certain 
stigma in the minds of many persons is 
attached to men who are active in them, 
partly from the discouragement caused by 
repeated failures to dislodge bad men, 
and the feeling that it is idle for a few 
disorganized citizens to contest the field 
with the well-disciplined army which 
obeys the “bosses,” and in some cases 
from sheer laziness. It is not that Amer- 
icans do not know what good government 
is or do not want it. It is not that they 
are content with their rulers, but they 
find it easier to pay a little more in taxes, 
to swallow a little dust, to breathe a little 
foul air, and to treat disease as inevitable, 
than to spend in working for the public 
time and money for which no one thanks 
them, and which are taken from lucrative 
business, or from rest and recreation. 
Another cause which blinds the eye of 
the citizen and paralyzes his energy is 
the idea which politicians so carefully 
cherish, that political parties should carry 
their contests into municipal elections, 
that if a man is in favor of tariff reform 
he must vote for the Tammany candidate 
for mayor, or if he favors the McKinley 
Bill that he cannot safely support a can- 
didate for mayor who is selected from the 
Democratic party. ‘The superstition goes 
so far that men who joined the Repub- 
lican party in 1856 because they were 
opposed to the extension of slavery into 
the territories, and who supported it 
because they believed in the abolition of 
slavery and the restoration of the Union, 
feel bound, twenty-five years after all 
these objects are accomplished, to vote 
for a Republican candidate for sheriff 
whom they know to be entirely unfit for the 
office. If their arguments were extended 
in plain English it would astonish them. 


“T believed in the restoration of the Union and 
the abolition of slavery twenty-five years ago, 
and, therefore, I vote for a man now who had 
nothing to do with either and whose business it is 
to keep our streets clean simply because he calls 
himselt a Republican, though I know that he is 
incompetent. In short, I am still so busy restor- 
ing the Union and freeing the slaves, that I have 
no time to think of clean streets or pure water.” 
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A third cause of our trouble may per- 
haps best be illustrated by a comparison. 
A manufacturing corporation, whose stock- 
holders include Republicans, Democrats, 
Prohibitionists, and Mugwumps, desires a 
president. Those who are interested 
choose some man of acknowledged ability, 
and, without asking what his _ political 
opinions are, say to him: 


“Become our president and we will pay you an 
adequate salary; we will give you the assistance 
of the best directors that we can select from our 
own members; you shall have power to manage 
our business as you think best, subject to their ad- 
vice, and if you succeed, you shall keep the place 
as long as you like.” 


The city seeking a mayor says to the 
same man : 


“Do you wish to become our mayor? You 
must first agree to pay a large sum to the cam- 
paign fund for expenses. You must then satisfy 
the heads of certain factions that they and their 
followers have something to gain by your election, 
and they are practical men who are not to be 
satisfied with vague expressions of good will, and 
will want something very definite. You must 
then take the chances of a campaign in which all 
your sins and many which you have never com- 
mitte will be marshalled against you in the daily 
papers, and you will be exposed to every kind of 
misrepresentation. If you are elected, we shall 
give you very small pay and a board of directors 
who will be incompetent to held you, and en- 
tirely competent to embarrass and perplex you at 
every turn. You will receive plenty of criticism 
from every corrupt politician whose demands you 
either cannot or will not gratify, but little or no 
encouragement or support from good citizens who 
are too busy with their own affairs or too modest 
to give you much attention or assistance or even ap- 
plause, and who treat your good works as a mat- 
ter of course, while they are swift to visit on you 
not only your own sins but the shortcomings of 
every city official; and when your term is over 
and you are beginning to learn the duties of your 
office, we will remove you in order to put some 
other unfortunate victim in your place.” 


Is it surprising that the private cor- 
poration gets its president, and the city 
is obliged to look elsewhere for its mayor? 

There are three motives which may in- 
duce good men to take public office: 
The desire for money, the desire for 
honor, and public spirit, or the sense of 
duty. We appealtoneither. Our salaries 
are inadequate even if we could promise 
a tenure of office during good behavior. 
Municipal office has ceased to be re- 
garded as especially honorable; and 
however keen may be his sense of duty, 


it is difficult to persuade a public-spirited 
citizen that he ought to seek municipal 
office and engineer his own campaign. 
Until the people whose business is to be 
done are sufficiently interested in having 
it done well to select good officers, elect 
them, and keep them in office by proper 
support, our citizens will continue to be 
governed by incompetent men and per- 
sons who make office profitable in ille- 
gitimate ways. 

There is another thing which cannot 
be neglected in enumerating the causes 
which contribute to misrule in our cities. 
They contain a large number of ignorant 
voters, mainly of foreign birth or descent, 
many of whom know nothing of our gov- 
ernment or even of our language, and 
who are easily led by a few men whose 
influence is for sale, and whose prejudices 
are easily inflamed. These men are 
ignorant, not wicked. ‘They can be in- 
fluenced for good as well as for bad. 
They do not want bad water, bad air, and 
squalid abodes. ‘They do not wish to 
see their families die of infectious dis- 
orders, and if they could be made to 
understand the facts they would be ready 
to vote for everything which will improve 
their condition. ‘Their numbers make 
them an element in the situation which 
must be considered. How are these 
causes to be dealt with? How shall we 
reform our system so that the business of 
our cities may be done by competent 
men? These are the questions. 

In the first place, municipal business 
must be entirely divorced from national 
politics. If party organizations are neces- 
sary to secure the elections of good mayors 
and aldermen, they must be organizations 
absolutely distinct from the national parties 
and made up on different lines. When 
the president of a railroad or a bank, or 
the treasurer of a manufacturing corpora- 
tion is to be elected, the stockholders do 
not divide themselves into two hostile 
camps according to their views upon the 
tariff or the fisheries, or their opinions 
upon the questions of twenty-five years 
ago, and struggle for victory over each 
other. They recognize the fact that 
their interests in the corporation are 
identical, and they co-operate to find 
some man whose ability and experience 
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fit him to superintend the corporation’s 
business. Ifdifferences arise among them, 
they are differences of opinion as to the 
comparative fitness of different candidates, 
but no one denies that the fittest man 
should be selected. ‘There is a close 
parallel between the business of a great 
railroad corporation and the business of a 
great city. Both require great admin- 
istrative and financial ability; skill in 
the selection of men, power of organiza- 
tion, and strength of will. ‘The ability 
to organize a force which will run trains 
for freight and passengers economically 
and efficiently is not in kind different 
from the ability to organize a force which 
will clean or pave streets regularly and 
well. The ability to secure the best re- 
sults from a given expenditure of money 
in well built railroads and strong bridges 
is of the same character as the ability to 
get like results from a similar expendi- 
ture in well-constructed sewers or water 
works. ‘The man who can deal success- 
fully with rival companies competing for 
his business, can meet with equal success 
the demands of street railway companies 
or gas companies competing with each 
other to obtain franchises from the city. 
‘The same financial skill which preserves 
the proper ratio between the income and 
expenses of a business corporation will 
find ample opportunity to display itself in 
dealing with the finances of a municipal 
corporation. 

Railroading, as it is beginning to be 
called, is a profession which offers to 
those who adopt it a definite career. 
The opportunities are great, but he who 
would seize them must fit himself for the 
work by special training. The Pennsyl- 
vania Company has its own college at 
Altoona, where young men can learn the 
business of managing a railroad. The 
graduates of this college begin at the 
foot of the ladder and gradually climb 
up. The man who wishes to superin- 
tend a woollen mill or a paper mill begins 
as a hand in his father’s mill perhaps. 
In every private business, men recognize 
the necessity of learning how the work 
should be done before they begin to do 
it. This is equally true of the business 
which is done for a city, but here we act 
as if no training was necessary. Why 
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should not our cities offer young men 
who will learn how to do their business as 
honorable and certain a career as cotton 
mills and railroads offer? Should we 
not all rejoice if our municipal business 
was in the hands of men trained to do it 
well, and have we not energy and sense 
enough to secure so desirable a result? 
Let us simply, as members of a great 
business corporation, apply the same rules 
to the selection of our president and 
directors that are followed by stockholders 
in smaller business corporations. In- 
stead of letting a number of politicians 
associated with the national parties meet 
and nominate some of themselves as can- 
didates for the offices of the city, why 
should not we have an entirely new de- 
parture? Why should not the business 
men of the city, irrespective of their 
political or religious opinions, form a 
municipal party for the simple purpose 
of electing competent municipal officers, 
and keeping them in office as long as 
they do their work well? It would be 
easy to draw a platform for sucha party, up- 
on which the whole city couldstand. Here 
is a specimen plank: “ Resolved that we 
are in favor of having the streets properly 
paved and regularly swept.”” The party 
standing for this, and this alone, with an 
organization in each precinct, would soon 
number every one who wished to have 
the city’s business done on business prin- 
ciples, and against such a party the petty 
politicians, who live by plundering the 
city, would be powerless. The Com- 
mittee of Fifty in Philadelphia has shown 
what can be done by a small organization 
of citizens aiming only at the public good. 
Once break down the superstition that 
national politics have something to do 
with city business, and it will be com- 
paratively easy to unite all citizens who 
want clean streets, good water, pure air, 
good drainage, and everything else that 
good government means, in a municipal 
party which will be powerful enough to 
insure good government. 

To make the distinction between 
national politics and municipal business 
complete, the municipal election should be 
held say in May, and the municipal year 
should begin July 1. The greater inter- 
val between the elections the more diffi- 
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cult it becomes to sell a Congressman for 
a Sheriff or a Mayor for a President. 
The more completely municipal business 
can be divorced from national politics, 
the better for us all. 

Experience has shown that the apathy 
which makes so many citizens neglect 
their political duties can be overcome at 
intervals. The people are capable of a 
great uprising such as drove the Tweed 
ring into exile or prison, whenever things 
have reached such a pass as to become 
unbearable ; but where elections are fre- 
quent men become negligent, both be- 
cause they weary of the efforts necessary 
to victory in a political campaign, and 
because they console themselves with the 
reflection that if the election goes wrong 
it will be easy to correct the mischief 
next year. ‘This tendency can in part 
be met by making the elections less fre- 
quent, thus giving municipal officers 
longer terms and making it easier to 
bring out the voters who may be willing 
once in three or four years to make a 
vigorous effort rather than be misgoverned 
for so long a period. 

The next step is to make positions in 
the city employ attractive to such men as 
we need, men of ability and character. 
To fill the higher offices in a city govern- 
ment requires a great deal of time and 
hard work, and we cannot organize our 
government upon the theory that a con- 
siderable number of the most capable 
citizens will sacrifice themselves for the 
benefit of the rest. In the long run we 
must pay for good work if we expect to 
get it. We cannot compete with private 
employers unless we are willing to pay as 
much. ‘The work of governing a city is 
not especially agreeable, and the city can 
well afford to pay for the best talent that 
can be had. Large salaries are not so 
expensive as large stealings and poor 
work. The men who now pretend to 
serve our cities without compensation are 
often better paid than the men who re- 
ceive the largest salaries that private cor- 
porations offer. ‘The sound business rule 
is to pay good wages for good work, and 
to expect nothing for nothing. If we 
have not time to govern ourselves, we 
must pay some one else to do our 
work, 





Money alone will not get such men as 
we need. ‘There must be some assurance 
of permanence, some hope of promotion. 
We must offer a career, if we would tempt 
into our service the able young men who 
every year are choosing their professions. 
No man who can do anything else will 
accept employment where good service 
does not help him and where he is liable 
to be turned out at a moment’s notice. 
If sound business principles could be 
adopted, a successful city officer would 
be called from one city to another as an 
able railway superintendent is called to 
continually better positions, and the pro- 
fession of municipal administration would 
be extremely attractive. Is it impossible 
in America to create such a profession? 
Are we forever bound to our present un- 
business-like method of selecting our 
officers at random, and turning them out 
as soon as they begin to know their busi- 
ness ? 

With citizens organized to insure good 
municipal government, it would be com- 
paratively easy by proper effort to reach 
and influence the mass of ignorant voters, 
who now help the vicious bosses to gov- 
ern our cities, but it is the part of pru- 
dence not to take too many chances 
against ourselves. We are struggling 
with a great many complicated questions, 
which it takes intelligence to understand. 
They are to be settled by gradually edu- 
cating the people. Public opinion is the 
ultimate force in this country, if not, in- 
deed, everywhere, but it takes time and 
effort to create and direct it. A colony 
of Italians, Scandinavians, Germans, or 
Irish, preserving their national language 
and their national ideas, and living as 
foreigners among us is very difficult to 
reach, but their votes count just as much 
as the votes of the most highly educated 
men among us. We must make our nat- 
uralization laws more stringent. It is 
not consistent with business principles 
to admit men as equal partners in a pros- 
perous firm, who bring neither experience 
nor capital, who know nothing of the 
business, and do not even speak the same 
language with the other partners., We 
certainly may insist that a man shall not 
vote here until he has been here long 
enough to understand our institutions and 
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speak our language, as we must have an 
arbitrary rule, it would seem safe to re- 
quire fifteen or twenty years’ residence. 
This may operate severely in a few cases, 
but the country will not suffer, and its 
interest demands that we should organize 
and educate the citizens that we now 
have until they are better able to govern 
themselves before we undertake to admit 
many more voters with the traditions, 
ideas, and interests of foreigners. 

The tendency in this country is to con- 
centrate municipal authority in a few 
hands. In Glasgow and Birmingham the 
best results are achieved by enlisting a 
large number of able citizens and divid- 
ing the work among them, some taking 
charge of sewers, others of lights, others 
of water, etc. It makes little difference 
which system prevails if only good men 
are induced to do the work. Make it in 
popular estimation as great a tribute to a 
man’s business ability to make him an 
alderman as it is to make him a director 
of a bank or railroad and men will be 
glad to take positions in the city govern- 
ment. Make it, as it is to-day, rather a 
questionable distinction to be prominent 
in city politics, and except the few whose 
public spirit leads them to do a disagree- 
able public duty or whose ambition makes 
them take municipal office as the first 
step in public life, the men who hold city 
office will do neither their city nor them- 
selves any credit. If your city officers 
are bad men we cannot have too few. 
Of aldermen or councilmen who intrigue 
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for patronage or consider only what their 
votes or influence in the city legislature 
can be made to yield, the fewer we have 
the better. 

Once persuade the people that the 
government of a city is a mere matter of 
business and induce them to treat it as 
such, and municipal reform is assured. 

The experiment is worth trying. Let 
even twenty of the men in any city who 
are its business leaders meet and really 
consider what steps should be taken to 
secure economical municipal government. 
Let them each agree to give say two 
hours a week to the work. Let them 
take measures to organize their fellow 
citizens of all classes in support of their 
movement, and let them show the same 
intelligence and energy that they exhibit 
in dealing with the affairs of business 
corporations in which they are directors. 
Let them select their candidates and 
agree to pay them what their time is 
fairly worth, to stand by them, and to 
keep them in office as long as they do 
their work well. Can any one doubt that 
such intelligent and organized effort would 
succeed? If there are difficulties cannot 
such men find means to overcome them? 
Whoever answers these questions in the 
negative must admit that Republican in- 
stitutions are a failure when applied to 
municipal government, or, at least, that 
we must submit to years more of ineffi- 
ciency, corruption, plunder, and disgrace 
before that public spirit is developed 
which is necessary to their success. 


WORK AND WAGES. 
By Charles Edwin Markham. 


Work is thy burden, O man, and more work is thy wages: 


To Time-Spirit cries from its cleft in the ages : — 


Rest ts endeavor ; 


Then forward forever! 


Every attainment ts only a camp for the night: 
When the daybreak comes pushing its beams through the mist, 


Rebuilding the palace of light; 


Then up and away toward the summit afar — 
Toward the peak hanging dream-like and eerie, 


Under the morning star. 





GENERAL ARMSTRONG AND THE HAMPTON 
INSTITUTE. 


By Edwin A. Start. 





View of the Water Front of the Hampton Buildings. 


T the lower end of the peninsula 
A lying between the York and James 

Rivers in Virginia, the Hampton 
Institute looks out from Hampton Creek 
upon the pleasant waters of Hampton 
Roads and the blue reaches of Chesapeake 
Bay beyond. All about it land and 
water are eloquent with the fact and 
romance of history. This little penin- 
sula saw the planting of English civiliza- 
tion in the New World. On it was 
Jamestown, the first English settlement, 
now marked only by an ancient ruin and 
a few graves of the worthies and un- 
worthies of the days of Captain John 
Smith. On the higher ridge between 
the rivers, old Williamsburg, the site of 
William and Mary College, still preserves 
the flavor of the eighteenth century, 
when it was the stately colonial capital 
where the royal governors held their 
almost royal court, and the Burgesses, led 
by Patrick Henry, denounced George the 
III. On the bank of the York is York- 
town, into which “the boy” Lafayette 
toled Cornwallis, that Washington might 
bring down the allied armies to strike the 
final blow to British power in the colonies. 
These are great landmarks of the coun- 
try’s early history. Of the lesser and 
personal associations connected with them 
the peninsula is full. At its lower end, 


marking the gateway of Hampton Roads, 


is Old Point Comfort, originally named 
Point Comfort by the grateful adventurers 
sent out by the London Company in 
1607, who found refuge behind its pro- 
tecting arm from one of the storms com- 
mon in those latitudes. Old Point is 
familiar now as a pleasure and health re- 
sort, just as it was before the Civil War 
had turned the whole peninsula into an 
immense military depot and _ hospital. 
At the head of Hampton Creek above 
the Institute is the brisk little city of 
Hampton, very modern now in its ap- 
pearance, though it was among the 
“plantations, towns, and _ hundreds” 
represented in the first American legis- 
lative assembly at Jamestown in 1619. 
Its people suffered greatly in the war, as 
did those of the whole peninsula, but 
they accepted the result in a brave spirit, 
came back to their homes, entered various 
lines of business, and built the new 
Hampton on what was left of the old. 
Beyond Hampton is Newport News, 
destined to be an important port, and 
already doing an immense shipping and 
shipbuilding business, and pushing _for- 
ward in most aggressive fashion. A line 
of electric railway now running from Old 
Point to Hampton will soon be extended 
to Newport News, and will cause a 
development of property all along the 
water front of the peninsula on Hampton 
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Roads. Adjoining the Institute grounds 
is a great National Soldiers’ Home, with 
nearly three thousand inmates, and within 
the grounds is a well-cared-for national 
cemetery, with its plain rows of white 
headstones, rank upon rank, marking the 
graves of almost seven thousand of the 
men who fought for the flag that now 
flies continually over their 


teers, as lieutenant-colonel and colonel 
of the Ninth and Eighth United States 
colored troops, and for meritorious ser- 
vice had received the brevet rank of a 
general officer. The qualities that have 
always distinguished the man made him a 
good soldier and leader. He was cool, 
intrepid, prompt in action, with a dash 





earthly resting-place. At 
Old Point are Fortress Mon- 
roe, the largest military post 
in the United States, and 
the great hotels. 

Thus the lower part of 
the peninsula is teeming 
with busy life, and typical 
forms of the new and the 
old regime confront each 
other as nowhere else in 
our new land. Across the 
Roads are the active com- 
mercial city of Norfolk and 
Portsmouth with its navy 
yard. The tide of three 
wars has rolled over the 
peninsula, leaving its sinis- 
ter traces and treasured me- 
mories of great events be- 
hind it ; and on the pleasant 
waters of Hampton Roads 
the last of these wars saw 
naval warfare revolution- 
ized, when John Ericsson’s 
Monitor fought its historic 
duel with the Merrimac. 

It was more than an ac- 
cidental coincidence that 
the Hampton Normal and 
Agricultural Institute was 
opened, in 1868, amid such 
surroundings. There is a 
distinct historic significance 
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in the association of the 
work it was placed there to do with these 
landmarks of the national development. 
In 1866, General S. C. Armstrong was 
placed in charge of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau district, comprising the ten coun- 
ties centring at Hampton. He was then 
twenty-seven years old, an unknown, 
young officer of the Union Army. He 
had gone out from Williams College at 
the call of his country, served as captain 
and major in the 125th New York Volun- 


and energy that recognized no obstacle, 
inflexible in the performance of duty, but 
large-hearted, kind, and chivalrous—a 
brave, unselfish, knightly nature. This man 
found here the centre of the great con- 
traband camps formed by the negroes who 
gathered here this strong and advanced 
government post as at a haven of refuge. 
The whole lower peninsula was a vast 
military depot, hospital, and contraband 
camp. A school for negro children had 
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been started here, in 1862, by Mrs. Mary 
Peake, an ex-slave, under the auspices 
of the American Missionary Association, 
but the multitude of ignorant, helpless 
blacks there gathered foreshadowed in its 
most discouraging form the great national 
problem of the coming years. 

It was one of those times of trial that 
requires men— and the man came. 
General Armstrong tells us that during the 
war a day dream of the Hampton school, 
nearly as it now is, had come to him. 
When he was assigned to the Hampton 
district by General Howard he saw at 
once the practical advantages of the place 
as a location for such a school, its his- 
toric significance, and the pressing need 
of such a work to be done there and 
then. 

How General Arm~trong came to see 
so clearly what another man might have 
overlooked, is explained in part by his 
parentage and early surroundings. He 
was born in the Hawaiian Islands, in 
1839, in the active period of the mis- 
sionary work that gave to the Islands a 
Christian civilization. His parents were 
prominent among the pioneer mis- 
sionaries. His father, Richard Arm- 
strong, came from Pennsylvania, was of 
good Scotch-Irish stock, and a man of 
strong intellect, great energy, and inten- 
sity of purpose, qualities which he trans- 
mitted to his son. Richard Armstrong 
occupied a position of great influence, 
and was minister of education for Hawaii 
from 1847 until his death in 1860. ‘The 
mother of General Armstrong was Clarissa 
Chapman of Massachusetts, a worthy 
companion of her husband and a sharer 
in his great work. The youth of Samuel 
Chapman Armstrong was thus passed in 
close association with the great work of 
Christianizing Hawaii, and organizing 
there a stable government and a thorough 
educational system. ‘There he gathered 
from the Hilo manual training school, 
under David B. Lyman and his wife, in- 
spiration which has borne fruit in Hamp- 
ton. General Armstrong says of the 
results of this formative period of his 
life : 


“Tt meant something to the Hampton school, 
and perhaps to the ex-slaves of America, that, 
from 1820 to 1860, the distinctively missionary 


period, there was worked out in the Hawaiian 
Islands the problem of the emancipation, en- 
franchisement, and Christian civilization of a 
dark-skinned Polynesian people in many respects 
like the negro race.” 


General Armstrong studied under the 
Beckwiths, who did so much for educa- 
tion in Hawaii, and entered Oahu Col- 
lege. After his father’s death he came 
to America and entered Williams College, 
where he received the further inspiration 
of the pure, strong wisdom of Mark 
Hopkins. Then came the war, and in 
its dash and action the young officer 
found opportunity to study, with the rare 
and unfailing sympathy that marks his 
character, the nature and capabilities of 
the colored people. He saw them in the 
trying position of soldiers on the march, 
in camp, and in action. He saw what 
they could accomplish under leadership. 
He found them brave and faithful soldiers, 
and eager learners. He found them 
docile and full of resource. He says: 
“The negro in a tight place is a genius.” 
He compared them with the Hawaiians, 
in whom he had seen the seeds of edu- 
cation germinate and bear fruit. And 
so, when he assumed his office at Hamp- 
ton, on a peninsula which projected itself 
into the heart of the South and was 
crowded with negroes, he was fully 
equipped for the task for which every 
circumstance of his early life seemed to 
have prepared him. 

When, in 1867, General Armstrong sug- 
gested the school to the American Mis- 
sionary Association, it was received with 
favor, and an estate of 125 acres, known 
as Little Scotland, was purchased. ‘The 
tract has since been increased to 190 
acres. The man first chosen by the 
association to take charge of the work 
declined, and General Armstrong was 
called upon and accepted. Since that 
time he has devoted himself to this work 
with a singleness of purpose that has 
never failed, with an energy that has 
never slept, with a faith and courage that 
have conquered scepticism and faint- 
heartedness, and a forgetfulness of self 
that has won the respect of every one 
who has been privileged to really under- 
stand this man’s greatness of soul and 
keenness of intellect. 
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General Samuel Chapman Armstrong. 


It was a Herculean task to which he 
addressed himself. The Institute of to- 
day resembles in few things, save the 
spirit that pervades it, the Institute of 
those early years. Of the pleasant 
grounds and broad lawns along the water 
front, fully five acres have been reclaimed 
from the sea. The original buildings 
were the old mansion house, a fine type 
of the Virginia house, and a brick mill. 
These, with the old hospital barracks, 
were utilized for the purposes of the new 
school. The resources of the school in 
money were small. They have never 
been large. Its existence has been as- 
sured only by earnest, persistent work. 
Through General Howard and the Freed- 
men’s Bureau, $50,000 was obtained in 
the early days, and, in 1869, the first con- 
tribution of $70 from Boston came in, 
the forerunner of large donations from a 
city which has always stood foremost in 
its faith in Hampton and Hampton’s 
chief. In 1870, there were fifty pupils. 


In that year the large brick school build- 
ing known as Academic Hall was erected, 
the first to be constructed for the school. 
The construction of Virginia Hall, the 
largest of the school buildings, was begun 
in 1873, ona capital of faith and hope, 
but the construction was never delayed 
for lack of funds, although the building 
cost nearly $80,000, and when finished 
it was paid for. Only the most daunt- 
less spirit could have undertaken such a 
task. In those early days only General 
Armstrong’s intense energy enabled him 
to maintain his idea of the form of edu- 
cation to be adopted at Hampton and 
to keep the practical and industrial feat- 
ures in place as the heart of the system. 
Theoretical educators looked with distrust 
upon the humble avocations in which he 
employed so much of the time of the 
students, whom he should be training 
to be statesmen and scholars; but he 
better understood the life and require- 
ments of the colored people, and with 
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The Cid Mansion House — Home of General Armstrong. 


fuller knowledge his plan has found its 
just recognition and approval. 

In 1873, the Institute had five buildings 
and 175 students. Now it has an average 
of about 650 boarding students, averaging 
18 years of age, 130 of whom are Indians. 
There are also in attendance at the 
Whittier school from 250 to 300 children. 
There are over 80 officers, teachers and 
assistants, of whom about one half are 
in the industrial departments and shops. 
It is believed that with these numbers 
the school has reached its limit of effi- 
ciency, and any steps to be made in ad- 
vance will be taken on the line of quality 
of work and improvement of equipment, 
rather than on the line of enlargement. 
The first class graduated in 1871, and 
there are now 723 graduates, and about 
as many returned students who did not 
regularly graduate, but who diffuse Hamp- 
ton influence about them, nevertheless. 
Of the graduates, 25 are Indians; while 
345 Indian students returned to their 
reservations without graduating. 

In addition to this direct work of 
Hampton, the Tuskegee, Alabama, school, 


in the heart of the black belt, has been 
established by a graduate of Hampton, 
and is officered by Hampton graduates ; 
so that its great and growing work is 
properly a part of the history of Hamp- 
ton Institute. Hundreds of — similar 
schools on a smaller scale, all through the 
South, are also outgrowths of the prolific 
parent stem. 

There are now over forty buildings, 
and from the water the Institute has the 
appearance of a small city, with its many 
busy industries and its population of 
nearly a thousand people. 

The work of the Institute is many- 
sided and is pursued untiringly, every 
hour of the day or evening being oc- 
cupied with some duty, the round of 
work being varied at intervals by plea- 
sant, social diversions. ‘The Institute is 
primarily an industrial school. I cannot 
do better than quote General Armstrong’s 
statement of his plan for the school : 


“To train selected negro youth who should go 
out and teach and lead their people, first by ex- 
ample, by getting land and homes; to give them 
not a dollar that they could earn for themselves; 
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A Bit of the old South, near Hampton. 


to teach respect for labor, to replace stupid 
drudgery with skilled hands; and, to these ends, 
to build up an industrial system, for the sake not 
only of self-support and intelligent labor, but also 
for the sake of character.” 


Thus we see that the system is five- 
fold — intellectual, industrial, economic, 
moral, and social. The boys and girls 
are taught to work, to look after their 
own wants, and be helpful to others. They 
are paid for all work done for the In- 
stitute, and they pay for what they re- 













Memorial Church from Hampton River. 


ceive. The book-keeping in the trea- 
surer’s Office is done in the most thorough 
manner. Every detail is preserved. A 
ledger account is kept with each student, 
who is taught to arrange his business 
affairs with the school in a business-like 
manner. The girls make their own 
clothing, but the clothing and furnishings 
for the boys are all made in the shops of 
the school by student labor, drawn when 
needed by the student, on orders issued 
by the business agent, and charged to the 
student’s account. The board of the 
students is charged at ten dollars a 
month, which includes all “living” ex- 
penses and medical care by the resident 
physician. Tuition is provided for 
by free scholarships of seventy dollars 
a year; and so carefully are the re- 
cords kept that donors of these 
scholarships can inform themselves 
as to the use made of their money 
in any individual case, and 
of the after career of the 
beneficiary. There is no 
slackness in the management 
of any of the thousand and 
one details at Hampton, and 
the financial accounts in par- 
ticular are a marvel of accu- 
rate detail. 

For the organization of 
this department, as for much 








else in its work and prosperity, Hampton 
Institute is indebted to the late General 
James F. B. Marshall, who was the 
Sunday-school teacher of General Arm- 
strong in Honolulu, and who went to 
Hampton as the Institute’s resident 
trustee and first treasurer, filling that 
position for many years and working 
loyally for the school, as he did for every 
noble work for humanity, throughout his 
useful, unselfish life, until his death in 
1891. ‘To take this office was a sacrifice 
of personal interest, but General Marshall 
never cared for personal interest. 

It is the aim of Hampton Institute to 
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daily example of courteous manners, 


kindness, forbearance, good language, 
and high thinking. By the organization 
of the girls into circles of ten, each circle 
assigned to a teacher the personal in- 
fluence of the teachers is brought closer 
to these girls, whom she meets not as an 
instructor or as one having authority, but 
as a friend and adviser, one who will take 
an interest in their present and future 
welfare. The social and moral influence 
for good that goes out through these 
circles of ten can hardly be estimated. 
Like so much of the work at Hampton, it 
does not yield to material standards. 
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Virginia Hall. 


make thrifty, industrious, capable men 
and women, who will radiate good in- 
fluences among their people. Education 
by self-help is the keynote of the system, 
and moral training is never subordinated. 
The church services on Sunday, the Sun- 
day-school, the prayer-meeting, the rev- 
erential but pleasantly informal chapel 
services each evening, are the public and 
special forms of this moral and religious 
training, which, it should be said, is never 
sectarian. But it is not so alone that the 
moral perceptions of the students are 
reached. Moral teaching is made a part 
of the social life, it pervades the military 
discipline, it is in the class-room, in the 
association of teachers and pupils, in the 





The mental and manual training of the 
Institute are closely co-ordinated. At 
the base is the Whittier preparatory 
school. The night school, with which 
the industrial department is inseparably 
allied, is also a part of the foundation, 
while it is found wise to maintain separate 
classes for a part of the Indians, doing 
work especially adapted to their character 
and requirements. The normal depart- 
ment is the summit and completion of 
the direct educational course given by 
the Institute. 

It is impossible to obtain a full 
realization of the deep significance of 
all these agencies that are at work at 
Hampton, without living its life, breath- 
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ing its air, and watching from day to day 
the slow but steady development from 
crude beginnings to finished results, in 
the intelligent men and women who go 
out from its walls to do a work among 
their people. 

In the Whittier school, on the road to 
Old Point, are nearly three hundred chil- 
dren, in six graded classes, ranging from 
comical little ‘ pickaninnies’’ up to the 
“big boys and girls,” gathered in from 
the large colored population of the 
neighborhood, and acquiring the rudi- 
ments of knowledge under a staff of 
competent teachers, mainly graduates of 
the Normal School, though there are 
one or two white teachers. The work 
includes a course in sewing for both boys 
and girls, modelling in clay, reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and geography. The 
school has a small library, including 
cyclopeedias and dictionaries, and the 
pupils are here taught something of 
method in the use of books. Following 
the work from the lowest to the highest 
grades, the same progress is noticed that 
would be seen in similar grades in white 
schoo's, and the same is true of all the 
school work of Hampton. ‘These pupils 
are eager learners. They surmount with 
remarkable patience and perseverance 
the obstacles of environment and past 
history. It is necessary constantly to 
remember that the students at Hampton, 
of both races, do not have behind them 
the heritage of generations of a greater or 
less degree of schol- 
arship. They are 
beginners. Their 
minds must be de- 
veloped, as well as 
supplied with knowl- 
edge, to a far greater 
degree than is re- 
quired in the schools 
with which we are 
familiar. But com- 
paring the work in 
all departments with 
the work of the ig- 
norant foreign 
classes which in our 
northern schools 
offer the closest par- 
allel, I should say, 








General James F. B. Marshall. 


without hesitation, that the Hampton 
pupils show a marked superiority. They 
are more ambitious, more patient, and 
more receptive. 

Another practical feature of the Whit- 
tier, in addition to its sewing-classes, is 
the cooking school. In a large, airy 
kitchen in the attic of the building, a 
class of girls receives instruction in plain 
cooking ; and here at Saturday afternoon 
teas the mothers of the neighborhood are 
met by the teachers, and practical topics 
bearing upon their welfare and that of 
their children are discussed. ‘This is but 
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Whittier Preparatory School. 
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one of the ways in which Hampton 
reaches out to do good in the region 
round about. There still remains a 
great, airy space in this attic, and in 
this it is hoped soon to fit up a shop 
for technical instruction. A class of 
boys now goes to the technical shops 
of the Institute, but it is desirable 
that the Whittier should be in 
itself a complete in- 
dustrial school. 
Many graduates of 
this school pursue 
their studies in the 
higher departments 
of the Institute, for 
which this is thus 
an important feeder. 
It is also utilized as 
a training school for 
the normal students 
who are to become 
teachers, all of them 
having an opportu- 
nity to do practical 
teaching here under 
supervision. 

The night school 
is, in a sense, the 
keystone of the Hampton arch. No 
part of its varied activities so typifies the 
work of the school; no part is more 
significant for the future of the colored 
race. It is not in the quality of the 
scholarship it shows that it is remarkable. 
The keenest scholars are not among its 
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Harness Making. 


pupils as a rule. There are often plod- 
ding, slow scholars, but their pluck and 
perseverance are their hope and stay. 
They come to the 
school without 
means to pay their 
way, apprentice 
themselves at some 
of the several trades, 
or work on the farm, 
devoting a full ten 
hours a day to 
steady, manual 
labor, and then from 
seven until nine 
o’clock in the even- 
ing they work with their 
minds in the night classes. 
There are about two hun- 
dred and fifty of them, their 
faces generally approaching 
very near to the real negro 
type. Is there a white school in 
the country where such a plan could 
be put into successful operation 
and continued year after year with 
an equal number of students? Ex- 
perienced teachers have said that 
it could not be done. For two hours 
each evening, after ten hours of hard, man- 
ual labor, these students wrestle laboriously 
with the rudiments of knowledge, that 
they may become more useful men and 
women. Behind the often stolid mask 
of these black faces is hidden a patient 
persistence and steadiness of purpose 





Officers of the Battalion. 
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that speak eloquently for the spirit of the 
“despised people,” a spirit in which lies 
the hope and promise of their race. By 
their daily work in the shops or on the 
farm they cau vay their way, and good 
workers often accumulate little nest eggs 
before the close of their apprenticeship, 
which will start them in life or enable 
them to continue their study in the higher 
normal classes. Workers in the trades 
are regularly apprenticed for three years. 
Farm-workers are not wanted unless 
qualified, and they receive good pay and 
may work for only one or two years. 


their people. The branches taught in 
the night school are arithmetic, geogra- 
phy, elementary physiology and hygiene, 
language, drawing, and Bible history. 
The full course of five years is seldom 
taken, those who go beyond the three 
years generally completing their studies 
in the normal classes, with the lower 
grades of which the higher grades of the 
night school correspond, two years in the 
night school being equivalent to one in 
the day school. 

Since 1878, the education of Indians 
has been an important feature of Hamp- 





In the Girls’ Garden. 


Those who show an aptitude for study are 
encouraged to go on in the normal 
course. Many, when their apprentice- 
ship is completed, go out into the world to 
work at their trades thriftily and with in- 
telligent purpose. Often these plodders, 
less acute of mind than their brighter 
fellows, develop into the best citizens, 
show much practical common sense, and 
are a credit to the school and a help and 
example to their race. 

On the other hand, those who do show 
the scholarly faculty are encouraged to 
continue their studies, to learn more of 
books and their uses, and to fit themselves 
to become teachers and leaders among 


ton work, and it has been pursued with 
the same spirit of enthusiasm, unselfish- 
ness, sympathy, and intelligence that has 
characterized from the beginning the 
work for the colored race. The elemen- 
tary instruction of the Indians is neces- 
sarily done in separate classes. They 
are far better fitted for instruction and 
civilization now than in the early days; 
and the constant improvement of the 
western schools, especially those of the 
missions, sends better material to Hamp- 
ton yearly; but, still, there may be seen 
classes of new comers wrestling with the 
elements of language, and trying with 
difficult pains to string together in lucid 
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sentences the words they are beginning 
to vaguely comprehend. Infinite patience 
is necessary in teaching the proud, taci- 
turn, sometimes restive young braves. 
In the case of the older ones it is amaz- 
ing sometimes to note the difference be- 
tween their infantile helplessness in lan- 
guage and their strong, mature, reasoning 
faculties in such studies as arithmetic. 
They are part man, part child. But the 
work of development goes slowly on 
through the Indian classes, and by and 
by in the higher Indian classes and in 
the normal school we find examples of 
those who have taken the first painful 
steps of knowledge and are advancing to 
higher attainments. 

Something more relating to the Indian 
work in its special features will not be 
out of place here. It presents problems 
of its own, entirely different from those 
offered by the negro element of the 


school. The negro must be taught self- 
respect. He must learn the dignity of 
manhood. The Indian has the barba- 


rian’s love of freedom. 


He is proud. 

















Shellbanks — The old Homestead on the 
Hemenway Farm. 


He needs to learn respect for 
others. He must be taught 
the Christian virtues and have 
instilled into him a regard for 
cleanliness and for the decent 
ways of civilization. That the 
attempt to accomplish all this 


sometimes fails, is no discredit to the 
school. We have unclean savages, of 
pure aboriginal type, among the white 
children of our city schools, savages 
whom school training fails lamentably 
to make over into civilized beings. 
That a great majority of the Hampton 
Indians are made over and go back 
to the West to plant the seeds of 
civilization among their people is a mar- 
vel, and a laurel crown for the devoted 
teachers who have accomplished the 
grand result. The facts are accessible 
to any who care to investigate the truth 
of the statement; for representatives of 
the Institute have visited in their western 
homes and made a record of the lives of 
every Hampton graduate and returned 
student. Certain amateur legislators on 
the Indian question can study this record 
with profit, and theorists owe it to them- 
selves to see that their theories conform 
to the facts. 

In Winona Lodge (elder _ sister’s 
home), the Indian girls are taught the 
civilized idea of self-respecting woman- 
hood. They learn the 
meaning of the word 
home. ‘Their work, 
for they must care 
entirely for the large 
brick building, is made 
a pleasure because of 
the associations that 
go with it. Their 
rooms are tidy and 
often show the devel- 
opment of good taste 
in little adornments. A 
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piano is in the hall. The chapel is the 
scene of many a pleasant and sincerely 
devotional meeting. The sewing-room is 
a place where work is made a delight. 
The teachers, cultivated, sympathetic, 
earnest women, ladies in the truest sense 
of that word, make this “ home,” indeed. 
How much it means for the Indian race, 


methods of living, not to unfit them for 
the life they will probably lead, but to fit 
them to make the best of it and to im- 
prove it. 

By the little socials at “ Winona,” at 
which the young men are entertained by 
the young women, the two sexes are put 
in their proper relation, social graces are 
acquired, and a strong impression is made 
upon the character of the participants, 
who find, like other young people, that 
this innovation upon the Indian social 
system is a very pleasant one. ‘The In- 
dian students have their own table in the 
school dining-hall, the girls sitting op- 





The Barnyard. 


that the dignity of a true womanhood is 
being cultivated to take the place of its 
brutally degraded squaws, must be appar- 
ent to any one. There were formerly 
received at Hampton some Indian fam- 
ilies. There are none now. For their 
occupancy there were four neat little 
three-room cottages. One of these cot- 
tages is now used to teach the Winona 
girls practical housekeeping under the 
conditions which are likely to surround 
them when they return to the West. 
They take great pride in this tiny house, 
and it is kept very neatly. In it the girls 
prepare and serve a certain number of 
meals each week, with simple appliances 
such as they are likely to have at home ; 
for in the regular cooking classes of the 
Institute the work is done with “ modern 
improvements,” such as would hardly be 
obtainable on Indian reservations. In 
every department at Hampton it is the 
aim, while showing the students the best 


posite the boys. The boys have their 
own dormitory, known as the Wigwam, 
and their own company in the Institute 
battalion; but in the normal school, 
negroes and Indians work together. 

The normal school completes the 
mental education of the Hampton stu- 
dents, and contains, of course, the better 
students. It has four grades, interme- 
diate, junior, middle, and senior. After 
the middle year, all students who intend 
to teach are sent away for a year of prac- 
tice, coming back with minds more de- 
veloped and with a better sense of the 
work that is before them. ‘Thus they 
enter upon their senior work with more 
enthusiasm and a fuller comprehension 
of its meaning. They are better qualified 
in particular for the instruction in me- 
thods of teaching. The subjects taught 
in the normal school embrace language 
in its various branches, literature, nat- 
ural history, geography, physiology, voice 
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culture, drawing, the Bible, ancient and 
United States history, agriculture (theory), 
physical science, civil government, draw- 
ing, book-keeping, economics, and the 
theory and practice of teaching. The 
work is somewhat more elementary than 
in some normal schools, but it is adapted 
to the pupils’ needs. ‘The Institute has 
a very good library, which friends of the 
school should interest themselves in im- 
proving, not with books that are useless 
and out of date, but with standard works 
and valuable books of reference. Re- 
cently, a thoughtful friend provided the 


In its busy industries, its farms, and its 
shops, Hampton Institute is able to take 
care of itself to a great extent and to do 
some work outside. In addition to the 
steady work of the night students, the 
day scholars are required to work in the 
shops one day in the week, while they 
have one holiday from class work, which 
they can, if they please, devote to manual 
labor. ‘The same idea pervades all the 
industries. The school is not a money- 
making institution. ‘The shop for the 
boy, not the boy for the shop,” says 
General Armstrong. The managers of 





Reading-Room and Library. 


library with a copy of the Century Dic- 
tionary, which is so placed as to be 
readily accessible. The students are 
good readers, and make liberal use of the 
library and its present reading-room, 
which has the leading periodicals on file 
and a good list of daily and weekly 
newspapers. The latter are read with 
interest, and the students are encour- 
aged to keep pace with current news, a 
class in that subject being held every 
morning. Inthe evening, the senior nor- 
mal class has the use of the library for its 
study hour, and it is an interesting sight 
to look upon this large room filled with 
earnest, studious young men and women 
of the two “ despised races.” 


the different shops seek three objects, the 
first being paramount: to educate the 
student ; to benefit as much as possible 
the community; and then to make the 
industries self-supporting and a little 
more if possible. There is a tin shop; a 
harness shop, where all grades of harness 
are made; a shoe shop, in which the 
shoes of the students are made and re- 
paired ; a paint shop, where painting and 
glazing of all kinds are done ; a knitting- 
room, in which ten thousand dozen pairs 
of mittens are turned out annually and 
shipped to a Boston firm; the printing 
office and bindery, which does a large 
amount of outside work in addition to 
the great quantity of printing required 
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Class in Natural History — Science Building 


for the Institute; and the industrial 
rooms, in which the tailoring, shirt- 
making, mending, and dressmaking are 
done, and all supplies of this kind looked 
out for. These busy rooms turn out 
about five thousand garments of excellent 
workmanship yearly, — a statement which 
will give a partial idea of the amount of 
work done, but only a partial idea. 

On the water front is another group of 
industries, chief among them the exten- 
sive Huntington Industrial Works, the 
gift of Mr. C. P. Huntington. Here is 
a complete saw-mill plant, with three 
large dry kilns, and everything fitted in 
the most approved manner. After the 
logs are sawed into lumber and laths, the 
sawdust and waste slabs are utilized for 
fuel in the nine great boilers which 
supply heat and power for the whole in- 
stitution. Thus there is no waste. The 
logs used are rafted from the Institute’s 
own pine lands on Albemarle Sound. 
The plant includes a planing mill, where 
lumber is dressed, and a woodworking 
department and general repair shop, 
where all kinds of house-trimming are 
gotten out. Good carpenters and joiners 
and saw-mill hands are trained here, and 
each year gives more or less practice in 


outdoor carpentry on buildings for the 
Institute or in the neighborhood. Other 
departments in the building are the car- 
penter repair and technical training shops. 
Mechanical drawing is taught in connec- 
tion with the latter department. ‘There 
is also a room here in which a class of 
girls is taught light carpentry, such as will 
help them in fitting up and keeping in 
repair the little homes or schoolhouses 
that may be in their charge in the future. 
In the wheelwright and blacksmith shops, 
farm, and business wagons of good quality 
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are built. The blacksmith shop is a 
picturesque sight, with its row of flaming 
forges lighting the dusky faces of the 
workers. Near at hand is a building 
containing the Pierce Machine Shop, 


mY 77, 


Hemenway Farm, or more familiarly as 
“‘Shellbanks,” the old name of the es- 
tate. This farm is beautifully located on 
a creek close by Chesapeake Bay. It is 
kept as a grain and stock farm mainly, 





Indian Students — New Arrivals. 


where the boys have thorough training in 
repairing machinery and metal working, 
the care of engines, and other work of 
the kind. Overhead is a shop in which 
a large business is done in manufacturing 
trucks and wheelbarrows for the market. 
The Institute is lighted by gas made in 
its own gas-house, supplying over one 
thousand five hundred lights. 

The home farm of the Institute com- 
prises 110 acres under cultivation. Vege- 
tables and dairy products for the school 
are supplied from it, and all the fresh 
pork and beef used by the school is 
“home raised.” The farm is managed 
according to the most approved methods 
and is very productive, the long summers 
making it possible to raise two crops on 
nearly every field. Fifty head of cattle 
and over twenty horses are kept through 
the year. The view of the barn which 
accompanies this article gives an excel- 
lent idea of the centre of this great 
Hampton industry. 

Six miles away the school owns another 
farm, the gift to the school of Mrs. Mary 
Hemenway of Boston, and known as the 


and there is a little colony of from ten 
to fifteen students who stay there one 
year engaged in farm work and attending 
a night school, which is maintained for 
them in the evening. The old house at 
Shellbanks is very interesting. It is said 
to date back about two hundred and fifty 
years, and is remarkably well preserved, 
the floors being the same that were trod- 
den by Virginia gallants and ladies of 
the eighteenth century. Of course there 
is a tradition that the same floors once 
resounded to the stately step of Wash- 
ington. So old a house without that tra- 
dition would hardly be able to sustain its 
roof among its fellow relics. 

It was my good fortune to witness 
General Armstrong’s first meeting, since 
his illness, with the boys at the Hemenway 
Farm. He sat in the ancient sitting- 
room, with head erect, a circle of black 
boys around him, just as they had come 
from their work, and spoke to them ear- 
nest words of encouragement and admo- 
nition. And then the boys sang, with 
the old plantation swing and untrained, 
melodious voices. The scene was a sim- 
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ple one, but most impressive, and the 
spirit and history of Hampton from its 
small beginnings seemed reflected in it. 
To return to the Institute. There is 
a fine greenhouse, in which some excel- 
lent results in flower culture are obtained, 
and a girls’ class in gardening, a decided 
success. Among the domestic machinery 
of Virginia Hall there is a constant ac- 
tivity; for here are the kitchens which 
provide for the great dining-hall of the 
students and the smaller one occupied 
by the teachers. As in all other depart- 
ments of labor, student workers are here, 
under the direction of competent house- 
keepers. Food for the hospital is pre- 
pared in a special diet kitchen; and in 
a pleasant small dining-room adjoining, 
convalescent students can enjoy the same 
wholesome fare. The commissary de- 


grounds. It was given by the people of 
King’s Chapel, Boston, in memory of 
Miss Foote. It is in the form of a cross, 
with a ward of four beds in each of the 
wings, it has all the desirable features of 
a hospital, and receives the sun in every 
ward nearly all day. 

On a pleasant day at Hampton you 
may see the battalion form at noon with 
its military band, and march to the din- 
ing-hall, and many visitors will be there 
as spectators. If it is Friday, there will 
be in the afternoon, battalion drill and 
dress parade ; and each company has its 
days for company drill. Thus there is 
the frequent stir of martial music, and 
night and morning the bugle sounds taps 
and reveille. The battalion is simply 
uniformed but does not carry arms. The 
officers are appointed by the comman- 





Indian Boys Playing Crokinole. 


partment is a well-stocked grocery, as it 
has need to be to meet the wants of 
nearly eight hundred people. 

The hospital is a pleasant, airy, sunny, 
little building, centrally located on the 


dant, who is a colored graduate of the 
school. He is also chief disciplinarian. 
Special cases of misconduct among the 
boys, other than routine delinquencies, 
are tried by court martial of the battalion 
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officers, their sentence being subject to 
the approval of the faculty. The bat- 
talion is regularly inspected on Sunday, 
just before the afternoon church service. 
The military organization is maintained 
just strictly enough to make discipline 
simple and keep a controllable organiza- 
tion, with responsible officers among the 
students themselves. There is a guard 
detail, with relief, each day, to watch the 
buildings when the school is massed in 
one place, as at meal times. The dormi- 
tory rooms are inspected daily by the 
janitors in charge, and on Sunday by 
some officer of the school. The rooms 
‘are comfortable, supplied with single iron 
bedsteads, and accommodate two and 


Spahananadaka (Wild Rose), a Hampton Student. 


three students each; and in the main 
they are neatly kept. 

The buildings are supplied with fire 
apparatus, and there is an Amoskeag 
steam fire-engine housed on the grounds, 








with water close at hand, and a disci- 
plined company to man it. The fire 
brigade is regularly organized and drills 
monthly. 

There is no stagnation and no monot- 
ony at Hampton. Like a great engine, 
resistless but noiseless in its action, the 
work goes on steadily, the varied activi- 
ties working together with a singular 
smoothness and freedom from friction. 
The disciplinary work makes no dis- 
turbance. If a student is too trouble- 
some, he is not wanted. Good health 
and good character are the two prime 
requisites for admission, and in carrying 
out the central idea of education by self- 
help, the manhood and womanhood of 
the students are brought out to a 
remarkable degree. ‘The rule is by 
kindness and through the confidence 
of the student. Tasks are so judici- 
ously distributed that work is not 
burdensome, and cheerful, willing 
workers are seen everywhere. 

The results of a work are its only 
true tests. Round about Hampton 
you can see sharply contrasted the 
old form of negro life, the shiftless 
little cabins of a careless, inferior 
people, and the new form of life as 
Hampton Institute has taught it, 
developing, thrifty, industrious peo- 
ple, who own their homes and care 
for them well. Within three years 
there has grown to prosperity in the 
city of Hampton a building and loan 
association, managed entirely by 
colored people, and doing perhaps 
a more useful work than any similar 
association in the country. It is the 
only successful association of the 
kind in the South controlled by 
colored people. At Hampton Insti- 
tute you will see, too, in the students 
who have been for some time within 
its influence, the courtesy and self- 
respecting dignity which are the 
best signs of manhood and woman- 
hood. 

Hampton Institute speaks to the 
world through its monthly journal, Zhe 
Southern Workman and Hampton School 
Record; and this paper should be read 
by every citizen who wishes to under- 
stand the different phases of the negro 
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and Indian questions, which are dealt 
with in its pages with the intelligence of 
expert knowledge. It is not only an 
organ of the school, but a periodical 
contribution of exceptional value to these 
momentous problems. 

When, last Thanksgiving Day, General 
Armstrong was stricken with paralysis, a 
cry of sorrow and fear went up from the 


lack his inspiration, but the time has 
come when thorough system can largely 
supply the place of inspiration. The 
time has come, too, when Hampton In- 
stitute should cease to depend upon 
annual contributions for its support, when 
its officers should be able to give their 
attention unreservedly to the work of the 
school, without the expenditure of so 





Indian Boys making Wheelbarrows, 


friends of Hampton everywhere — sorrow 
for the beloved leader, whose recovery 
seemed so doubtful, fear for the future of 
the institution he had founded and cared 
for. General Armstrong is slowly re- 
covering. ‘There was no paralysis of the 
splendid energy, the indomitable will, 
and these give promise of a return, in 
great measure at least, of health; but the 
experience of the winter has been a 
warning of the time when this child of his 
rearing must walk alone. Can it do it? 
This question is already answered. Gen- 
eral Armstrong has been more than a 
tireless worker with his own hands and 


brain. He has been a clear-headed 
executive, a thorough organizer. A good 
judge of men and women, he has 


gathered about him a staff of workers to 
whom the success of the Institute in its 
work is largely due, workers thoroughly 
acquainted with its methods and _ its 
needs, and capable of carrying it on 
when its leader has departed. It may 


much energy in the solicitation of funds. 
The efforts to raise funds in the past 
have had the advantage of keeping the 
work and needs of the Institute con- 
stantly before the people, but the forma- 
tive period has passed. Hampton In- 
stitute is an established fact, a recognized 
part of the nation’s educational system. It 
should be made secure by an endowment 
adequate to the great work it still has to 
do. No institution in the country is 
more deserving. None is less an object 
of charity than this. Every dollar that is 
invested in its noble work it gives back a 
hundredfold to the people of the United 
States in the education it is giving to the 
two races that present for solution such 
grave national problems. 

The property of Hampton Institute is 
now valued at nearly $600,000. The 
maintenance of the school costs annually 
about $155,000, of which $55,000 is 
paid by student labor, leaving $100,000 
to be otherwise provided for. The State 
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of Virginia appropriates $10,000, a part 


of the state agricultural college land 
fund; Congress pays $20,000 for the 


support of 120 Indians; and the pres- 
ent permanent endowment, with rents, 
yields an income of about $10,000 more ; 
leaving $60,000 to be raised annually by 
contributions in the form of $70 scholar- 
ships, and other occasional donations. 
It is hardly necessary to say that the 
raising of such a sum each year is a 
heavy burden; and the effort now mak- 









ing in several of our Northern cities to 
bring Hampton’s permanent endowment 
up to $1,000,000, thus placing its per- 
petuity beyond doubt, should meet at 
once with generous encouragement and 
result in complete success. We are not 
a poor nation, and we can well afford to 
do so little by way of slight reparation to 
two unfortunate peoples for the wrongs 
of centuries, wrongs for which the North 
must share with the South the heavy 
burden of responsibility. 

But there is another reason which calls 
for hearty co-operation in this work. 


An Omaha Family and their Home before a Course at 


Self-interest demands the permanence of 
Hampton’s work. ‘The last word fo: 
Hampton should never be said so long 
as thriftlessness, ignorance, vice, or sav- 
agery have a place in the make-up of our 
negroes and our Indians. So long as 
these conditions remain and introduce 
such serious complications into our politi- 
cal and social life, Hampton Institute 
should be a cherished point and a vital 
force in the mind of every American, 
whatever his creed, his politics, or his 
section. It is a light in the 
darkness. What it does to 
educate morally, intellectually, 
and industrially, the negro and 
the Indian, it does for the 
future prosperity and happi- 
ness and for the political secu 





Hampton and afterward. 


rity of the American nation. It may work 
slowly. The work of three centuries 
cannot be destroyed and reconstructed 
in a quarter of a century; but the leaven 
that will leaven the whole lump is at work 
on the ancient soil where English civili- 
zation planted nearly three centuries ago 
the seeds of a mighty nation, and we 
should see to it that it is maintained. 
As it becomes stronger with age, and per- 
haps plants in the farther South other 
monuments, like the Tuskegee school, it 
will prove an education to white as well 
as to black, and a blessing to the nation. 
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m@ N the broad, level 
south road, almost a 
mile out of Sneiders- 
ville village, lived 

' Squire Chapman. 

The squire was one of the 

magnates of the place, un- 

-~ deniably so; and he thought 

he was “te magnate. Perhaps he was. 
Never a doubt of it entered his own 
head; where, indeed, doubts of any 
kind rarely found an entrance. He had 
a large head, a ponderous head. He 
was a short, stout man, whose aspect of 
solemnity, befitting greatness, was blended 
with a certain complacency betokening 
satisfaction with things as they were, and 
implying his feeling that the rest of the 
world ought to be equally satisfied. 

His house was planted ostentatiously 
with its broad side upon the wide high- 
way, and with its narrow, rather pinched 
front looking with a sidelong, exclusive 
air into a prim, fenced-off garden and 
orchard, which swept round the other 
side of the house, and almost enclosed 
the cider-mill at the rear in its congenial 
embrace. On the opposite side of the 
highway spread barns and lesser build- 
ings, so situated that as you drove along 
and began to come between them, that 
portion of the highway almost seemed to 
have been enclosed by Squire Chapman 
and retained for his special benefit. You 
could hardly come within the shadow of 
his buildings without feeling impelled to 
drive up to his side door and consult the 
squire about something; as, indeed, 
seven out of ten of the passers-by were 
wont to do. Here, at this side door, 
Squire Chapman was perpetually appear- 
ing and holding out-of-door levees, the 
other participants in which sat conveni- 
ently in sleighs or wagons, and made 
their inquiries and transacted their busi- 
ness, half the time, without alighting. 
No small fraction of the business in town 
was accomplished in this fashion; for 
nothing concerning town politics, or any 
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THE SQUIRE’S NIECE MARIA. 


By Mary F. Haynes. 


matter of public interest, was ever con- 
cluded without somebody riding down to 
Squire Chapman’s to see what he thought 
about it. ‘The squire had an opinion of 
his own upon every subject, and from his 
opinion there was rarely an appeal; 
partly because you could not argue with 
him — you could not explain to him the 
grounds whereon you differed from him, 
for he only remained silent until you had 
finished, and then repeated his first dic- 
tum without the slightest change of voice 
or shifting of the eye; and he never un- 
folded the reasons for his own opinions 
so that you could find a weak point to 
fasten upon. ‘There was Squire Chap- 
man, and he told you what he thought 
about it; and, as there was no other in- 
dividual of sufficient consequence to set 
up a steady opposition to him, he had 
things pretty much his own way. 

All the town books and records had 
been kept there from time immemorial. 
If anything was to be hunted up and 
referred to, the only way to do, was to 
ride down to Squire Chapman’s. He 
had always been one of the selectmen, 
he was town clerk half the time, and 
probably would have been treasurer but 
for form’s sake. By dint of passive self- 
assertion and stolid immobility, the squire 
had ruled town affairs for the best part 
of a half century. Squire Peleg White, 
who lived in the village, used to wince 
because every knotted skein had to be 
taken down to Squire Chapman’s to be 
disentangled. Squire Peleg was some- 
thing of a wit, which at the same time 
amused the people and made them dis- 
trust his capacity for business. If he 
could have kept his fun to himself, and 
worn a proper face, he might have cut 
Squire Chapman out of everything in 
three years. But he could not do that. 
He had wit, and it would show in divers 
unexpected ways—and the verdict of 
the people was that Squire Peleg wasn’t 
so much to be depended on as Squire 
Chapman. So Squire Chapman, who 
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was not troubled with wit, continued to 
hold the reins, and Squire Peleg had 
hard work not to overset the clumsy 
chariot of town affairs, as he could not 
help longing to do fifty times in the year, 
out of pure fun. But the unconscious 
Squire Chapman held placidly on his 
course ; or rather, sat placidly in his old 
broad-bottomed chair, and made the 
whole town come to him to see what he 
thought about things. There was such 
an atmosphere of custom and prescrip- 





‘* Here, at his side door, Squire Chapman was perpetually 
appearing.” 


tion about him, he had so many fusty old 
town books and records, and had been 
first selectman so many times, that every- 
thing came to him, sliding imperceptibly 
along in the accustomed groove. He 
had been one of the selectmen for nine- 
teen years, and undoubtedly expected to 
continue in office as long as he lived. 
When it was at last made clear to him 
that his tenure of office was not absolutely 
secure, it appeared to astonish him more 
than anything else had ever been known 
to do. He did not say much, only mut- 


NIECE MARIA. 


tered, “Ought to have one year more, 
so’s to make twenty years,” and came as 
near sighing as was possible to his well- 
balanced mind. His mind was so stead- 
ily poised that it was a matter of doubt 
to some people whether it ever moved 
at all. 

But Squire Chapman is not our hero. 
He would have scorned that frivolous 
position; he would have thrust it con- 
temptuously aside with a shove of his 
broad foot, an economical substitute for 
speech, which he had learned with true 
Yankee hatred for waste of words when 
there was no chance of making anything 
by words. 

It is not Squire Chapman, I say, who is 
our hero; it is his niece, Maria, who is 
our heroine. 

Maria Upham was the daughter of the 
squire’s only sister, reputed by tradition 
to have been a gay girl, full of life and 
spirits. She rebelled against the squire’s 
authority, and ran away from the shelter 
of his roof with Alvaro Upham, the 
squire’s particular aversion. Alvaro Up- 
ham came from a not too reputable 
locality, in the southern corner of the 
town, called Tollywolly. Tollywolly 
mocked at the squire’s authority, and 
sometimes also at the laws of the land. 
Turkeys that strayed across the back 
pasture lots or down the grass-grown by- 
road leading into Tollywolly were seldom 
recovered. There were kept dogs of 
known hostility to sheep.  Tollywolly 
fished the trout brook and the pickerel 
pond, and kicked up rows at town meet- 
ings, especially at March meeting; for 
this came during the “muddy going,” 
when everything about the shabby, old 
town-house looked so muddy and dis- 
reputable that Tollywolly was not ashamed 
of its muddy boots and battered hats, and 
was ready to indemnify itself for a long 
season of idleness, during which ordinary 
kinds of mischief had begun to pall upon 
its jaded appetite, by worrying the sov- 
ereign people there assembled, and 
especially that incarnation of dignity, 
Squire Chapman. 

Squire Chapman cherished a silent but 
cordial hatred for Tollywolly. Perhaps 
Lucretia thought the best thing she could 
do to vex him would be to run away with 
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At all events she 


a native of Tollywolly. 
did it, whether by calculation, or only 


because she wanted to. Alvaro Upham 
was undeniably handsome, with a kind of 
wild beauty and rough dashiness, which 
captivated Lucretia Chapman. They 
were never heard of again in Sneiders- 
ville until Squire Chapman was called 
upon to take charge of Maria, a child of 
ten. Lucretia’s name had been unmen- 
tioned since the morning she was missing, 
and the sacred, unused front door left 
wide open after her. All the squire did 
now was to take the child home, say to 
the housekeeper, “This is my niece 
Maria,” and repeat the phrase to the 
first comer who chanced to see her. 
There she was, and there she grew up, 
“Squire Chapman’s niece Maria.” 

She had a slender nose and chin, a 
small, firm mouth, and brown hair with a 
warm, reddish tinge in it. She had a 
clear, resolute voice, a deft hand, and 
squarish shoulders with a positive turn to 
them which reminded you of the old 
squire himself. She was not tall, yet just 
the veriest bit above the medium height 
of woman, just tall enough not to look 
short in a roomful of men. Squire 
Chapman’s house seemed to be always 
full of men, business men, men of sub- 
stance, who looked tall and abounded in 
tall talk. Amid this busy concourse Maria 
Upham threaded her way, going about 
her household duties, apparently unmind- 
ful of what was passing around her, yet in 
reality always so mindful of it that she 
was never in the way and never disturbed 
the gravest consultations. She was ac- 
customed to talk strongly flavored with 
town meetings, to endless conclaves of 
select men, clerk, and treasurer, with their 
self-satisfied importance and fussy activity. 
She thought there was something grand 
about it. She liked to hear what they 
were talking about, to know what was 
going on, though she never repeated a 
word. 

“Maria is safe enough,” said Squire 
Chapman when a bran-new selectman 
seemed uneasy at her presence. That 
was the time when they were planning 
how to prevent Squire Peleg White from 
being chosen town clerk at the next 
March meeting. 
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“My niece Maria,” Squire Chapman 
would say to each new member of the 
board of town officers when he first took 
his place at the meetings of that worthy 
body at Squire Chapman’s house; and 
after that nobody took any more excep- 
tion to Maria Upham’s presence than to 
that of the squire’s mahogany secretary. 
Maria came and went about her house- 
hold duties, or sat by when they were 
over, and everybody went out just as if 
she were not there. One disaffected wit, 
who was not re-elected as he had desired, 
ventured to whisper, at a safe distance, in 
his own house, in the further part of the 
town, that he believed Squire Chapman 
thought “ my niece Maria” was one of the 
town officers ; and a fortunate re-elected 
member ventured to acknowledge the 
justice of the hit by a suppressed laugh, 
though he looked as if he were afraid the 
squire might hear him. 

Maria had a liking for this sort of 
thing, and would not have been quite 
satisfied to have married into a family 
where she would have been entirely re- 
moved from the sight and sound of such 
weighty affairs. Her mind’s eye rested 
with most approval upon those men who 
bid fair to fill Squire Chapman’s place. 
She was not at all inclined to marry ever 
so smart and flourishing a clerk or store- 
keeper, who would be obliged to curry 
favor with anybody to get a good run of 
trade, and then might not prove the 
right kind of man to keep it and get rich. 
No, she looked for something substantial 
to begin with. There was a good-looking 
young minister just settled in the village 
just beyond Sneidersville, and all the 
pretty girls were trying to marry him. 
But you could not have persuaded Maria 
Upham to take him, if he asked her. 
Too well she knew what a life his wife’s 
would be, slaving at home and worrying 
because people found fault with him. 
Not she ; she had rather be Squire Chap- 
man’s niece Maria all the days of her 
life. While Maria sewed gussets into the 
squire’s shirts of unbleached cotton and 
plaited linen bosoms to put into them, 
she silently surveyed the scene in which 
she lived and made up her mind about 
everything in it. About everything ; 
there were no odds and ends hanging 
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loose in Maria Upham’s mind. Every- 
thing was selected, separated, and tied 
up there, and she knew just where to put 
her hand on anything she wanted. 

She knew equally well just where to put 
her hand on anything she wanted in 
Squire Chapman’s house. She had taken 
the whole charge of it, employed what 
help she chose, and laid out the work 
as she pleased. Did any recalcitrant 
“help” venture to ask the squire about 
anything, the only answer was, “‘ Where’s 
Maria?” ‘The circumstances of her 
situation made Maria Upham’s smartness 
patent to half the town, and her uncom- 
mon capabilities soon received the nat- 
ural and fitting acknowledgment. 

In the principal store in Sneidersville, 
as a clerk, with the prospect of a future 
partnership, was Elias Robbins, a tall, 
slight young man of some business talent, 
great professional ambition, and propor- 
tionate nervousness. He was very tall, 
very slight, with a stoop in his shoulders 
from leaning on the counter, and already 
showing indications of early baldness, 
from habitually wearing his hat in the 
store so as to be in readiness to run out 
and greet each old lady who might come 
driving up to the platform, and hitch her 
horse for her before either of his rivals in 
the block could get out to perform that 
gallant office. Much trade was captured 
in that way. 

Elias looked like the shadow of a 
shade, and as such shall appear but dimly 
in this history, since he made but very 
little impression on Maria Upham’s well- 
balanced mind. 

He used to watch her alighting, fresh, 
crisp, and rustling in her immaculate 
draperies, from the long-bodied Concord 
wagon in which she rode to church 
beside her uncle ; and her superiority so 
won upon him and so aroused his ambi- 
tion, that he ventured to commence a 
series of Sunday evening calls at the 
squire’s. The object of these visits was 
at once apparent to Maria’s practical eye. 
Elias did not dare to make them too fre- 
quent. He kept on admiring her at a 


distance on Sundays, noting the unerring 
celerity with which she found the hymns, 
the careful precision with which she rose 
and turned round for the singing, turned 
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back again and seated herself without 
bringing a single crease or wrinkle into 
her marvellously ironed muslins; and 
clasping his hands nervously together 
beneath the shelter of the tall pew, he 
thought how smart she was, and how ca- 
pable of going into the store and taking 
charge for a few days when he went to 
3oston to buy goods. If Squire Chap- 
man could have suspected how Elias’s 
imagination was profaning his household 
gods in the very sanctuary, what a stare 
he would have fixed upon the offender. 
Squire Chapman’s piece Maria behind 
Elias Robbins’s counter, indeed ! 

But Elias continued to dream undis- 
turbed, and by degrees ventured to in- 
crease the frequency of his Sunday even- 
ing visits, so that he at last brought the 
squire’s faculties to bear. He ventured 
one evening to knock at the door and 
ask expressly for Miss Maria. For his 
only answer, Squire Chapman looked 
fixedly at him, and for once appeared 
actually to see him. With the courage 
of desperation, he repeated, ‘* Miss Maria, 
Squire Chapman; I called to see Miss 
Maria,” — and felt immediately as if he 
had pulled the string which was to let 
down a shower-bath of ice-cold water 
upon his head. 

“Maria?”’ repeated Squire Chapman, 
in a voice like the roll of muttered thun- 
der. ‘Good gracious! my niece Ma- 
nal” 

Elias turned and fled, it was currently 
reported, without stopping for more. 
When he had disappeared, scattered and 
dispersed, like a feeble nebula, before the 
breath of wrath which Squire Chapman 
breathed upon him, there was an interval 
before the coming of another suitor. 
There was a little sport about Maria 
Upham’s first beau, and the squire did 
not like it. The next promised better. 

One windy afternoon, as the October 
sun gave signs of setting, a horse and 
buggy unknown to Sneidersville halted at 
Squire Chapman’s door. The horse and 
buggy came from a stable in the nearest 
river town. ‘The driver was a thin-faced, 
small-featured, nice-looking young man, 
with an observant eye, and the air of one 
who usually found himself equal to the 
occasion. He proved to be a _ young 
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lawyer, Abner Crasman by name, who 
was looking for an eligible opening for 
the practice of his profession, and had 
been directed to call and see what Squire 
Chapman thought about the prospect in 
Sneidersville. 

The squire invited him to stop and talk 
the matter over, which he did very flu- 
ently, the squire listening with the utmost 
complacency, now and then putting ina 
monosyllable. The squire was chary of 
words, and invariably chose the shortest 
ones. This peculiarity adhered to him 
even in bargaining, where, if anywhere, 
the average New Englander is voluble. 
He had a way, even then, of listening 
and letting others do the talking until he 
had got things settled. When, at length 
prepared to clench a bargain, he would 
begin with, “Oh, well!” with a consid- 
erable descent, as down a steep, short 
pitch, from the first word to the last. 
Then people knew that the squire had 
pretty well made up his mind what he 
would do. There never was any uncer- 
tainty in his own consciousness that he 
would hit upon the right thing when the 
time came. ‘The squire believed in him- 
self to a tremendous extent; as Squire 
Peleg White used to say, “he had unlim- 
ited confidence in Squire Chapman.” 

Thus he sat and listened, and thus he 
replied, as Abner Crasman discussed the 
prospect for himself in Sneidersville, and 
unfolded his qualifications in a deferen- 
tial manner. He nodded an occasional 
assent, and considered whether it would 
be a comfortable arrangement for him- 
self; reflected that he was somewhat 
weary of the mere drudgery of drawing 
up deeds and other unimportant business 
of the kind, and whether he would not 
rather this young man should succeed to 
it than have it go to Squire Peleg White. 
He decided that the young lawyer might 
come. 

Maria listened, too, and understood 
that this would probably be a man of 
mark. She made ready the tea-table in 
rather nicer order than usual, and did 
not disdain a little extra attention to her 
own looks. 

Thus it happened that she was the first 
young lady whom Abner Crasman met in 
Sneidersville ; and his first meal was ex- 
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cellently cooked and served by her hands. 
Abner took count of this; his ready eye 
surveyed the whole scope and extent of 
her attractions and capabilities, and he 
was not unimpressed. But he said noth- 
ing and made no move whatever. With 
characteristic caution, he said to him- 
self that he would look further before 
committing himself; possibly there might 
be a still better chance. It would do no 
harm to look further. 

He did look further, and speedily 
became convinced that the best chance 
had presented itself first. He saw at 
once that his best chance for business 
was to hold on to Squire Chapman, and 
he soon came to the conclusion that it 
would be a very comfortable thing to 
marry his niece. Introduced and sup- 
ported by Squire Chapman, and in due 
time married to his niece Maria, would 
he not then have the little world of Snei- 
dersville completely in his hands, to do as 
he pleased with it? Would it not send 
him to the Legislature! Would he not 
get sufficiently popular in that region to 
go to Congress by and by? Abner’s 
snug and comfortable soul was full of 
snug and comfortable visions. He was 
a shrewd youth for one so young and so 
quiet. He knew how to make the most 
of himself, and how to take the tide at 
the right turn. He was nice and critical, 
as became a promising young lawyer ; 
he said, “ Ah!” in an affable, encourag- 
ing way, and wore almost invisible spec- 
tacles. If he had but known it, his great 
danger was that he would be too nice for 
Sneidersville. But stamped with the pon- 
derous seal of Squire Chapman’s appro- 
bation, he weighed much more than he 
would otherwise have done. Ballasted 
with a good slice of Squire Chapman’s 
property, and wedded to his niece Maria, 
there was no doubt but that Abner would do. 

Abner thought that he would do. 
Business came to him, and he attended 
to it as if he knew how. He cultivated 
Squire Chapman and was always asking 
his advice, so that the squire was satisfied 
that this sensible young man _ would 
never dream of taking a step without his 
guidance. He also found time, at the 
tea table, to remark that Miss Maria’s 
cream biscuits were excellent. 
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By the time the snow came, the season 
of lyceums and singing-schools, Abner 
had become a_ prominent figure in 
Sneidersville. Near Squire Chapman’s 
stood a brick schoolhouse, which was a 
favorite place for such gatherings of a 
winter’s evening. If there was a lyceum 
here, Abner was usually present, staying 
away once in .a while that he might be 
seen to be missed. When he spoke in 
lyceum, he always sat down before his 
audience had time to be tired of him, 
always took a good, plain, common-sense 
position, and never attempted any flights 
of oratory. He had no idea of making a 
great display and setting everybody gap- 
ing the first winter and being an old story 
the next. He meant to grow into notice 
gradually and hold every inch he gained. 
He took especial care to applaud every 
good hit made by Squire Peleg White, 
and Squire Peleg knew just what he did it 
for. Squire Peleg’s wit was more biting 
that winter than usual, and though he de- 
lighted his audience more than ever, he 
did not feel quite easy. He saw, joking 
aside, that he was losing ground, while 
Abner was gaining. 

Abner was content. He would come 
in when singing-school was half over, re- 
moving his hat while yet in the doorway, 
with a smooth curve of the wrist and 
elbow, and depositing his overcoat and 
muffler upon an unoccupied seat with a 
graciousness which appeared designed to 
elevate the old schoolhouse a notch in 
the social scale, and he was always sure 
to walk home with Maria Upham, though 
never seeming to intend it. 

Elias Robbins had only dared to watch 
her afar off on Sundays, while Abner 
sometimes reached the door in season to 
assist her in alighting, and then fell back 
in decorous recognition of the solemnity 
of the place,—all in strict accordance 
with Squire Chapman’s invariable notions 
of propriety. 

These things, taking separately, were 
trifles, and might mean nothing. Taken 
together, and occurring more and more 
frequently, they showed that Abner was 
drawing converging lines of circumval- 
lation or scientific courtship around 
Squire Chapman’s niece Maria. Abner 





was never in a hurry, and he did not 
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mean to: hurry now. Slow and sure was 
his motto, and he always won, — pro- 
vided nothing ran against him with 
sufficient vehemence to throw him off the 
track. 

So time went on, and the clear, sharp 
winter began to deteriorate into bitter, 
muddy spring before anything more im- 
portant happened. 

It was a dull day about the last of 
February, a sloppy day after a thaw, the 
heavy lead of the sky veiled in the dis- 
tance by a thin mist. Such days, in this 
stagnant village, with no particular busi- 
ness on hand, were especially depressing 
to the young lawyer. He sauntered over to 
the stores, —a lazy, listless saunter, — with 
a hand plunged deep in either pocket, 
and a look which expressed the feeling 
that things were down so flat that they 
never could come up again. 

In Elias Robbins’s store sat Squire 
Peleg White, looking a trifle bored also, 
yet, true to his alert instincts, steadily 
plying his jackknife, fashioning a tiny axe 
from a bit of white wood. Beside him 
stood a fascinated ten-year-old urchin, 
with eyes fastened upon knife and the 
chip, speculating whether he could chop 
a big log with that axe if he had it. At 
sight of Crasman, Squire Peleg gave the 
axe a last scientific shave and silently 
handed it over to the small boy, who in- 
stantly ran out of the store with it, over- 
come by the awful apprehension that the 
squire might want it back again to chop 
his own wood with. 

Abner knew well enough what was 
coming. He had got to play chess with 
Squire Peleg. Checkers and fox-and- 
geese were common pastimes in the 
stores on rainy days ; but it was not often 
that Squire Peleg found anybody to play 
chess with him, and he was exceedingly 
fond of it. Abner had no mind to it to- 
day, for he felt out of sorts, and he knew 
very well that Squire Peleg would play in 
a hurry. Abner was, in reality, the best 
player, yet Squire Peleg played a very 
good game and manceuvred so rapidly 
that he not infrequently bewildered his 
antagonist into a rash move. Squire 
Peleg played as if he were chafing to get 
through the game and begin another; 
while Abner wanted to take it slowly, as 
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he had been taught to do. He could not 
bear to have the squire continually hurry- 
ing him up with, “It’s your move, Cras- 
man,” or ‘I moved last, I believe.” 

Somebody came in smoking an. ill- 
smelling pipe, which fairly infuriated 
Abner, who never touched the best of 
tobacco. Then somebody at his elbow 
began talking about Maria Upham, and 
saying that she was the smartest girl in 
town. 

** Well, she has a right to it on one side ; 


Lucretia Chapman was the smartest, 
spryest girl I ever saw,” responded 
another. Which naturally threw Abner 


into a little flurry, just as he began to feel 
anxious about his queen, and just as 
Squire Peleg began to hurry him a little. 
Amidst these annoyances he forgot his 
custom of thinking twice before he spoke. 

“\WWho was her father, by the way? I 
never knew,” he asked, incautiously utter- 
ing the question just as it came into his 
head. 

“Her father? 
She’s Va Upham’s daughter ; 
down in Tollywolly, you know.”” 

“ Tollywolly ?” 

“Yes, Tollywolly; down that cross- 
road, where nobody ever goes but them 
that live there and can’t help it. Va 
Upham ran off with Squire Chapman’s 
sister. Nobody knows whether he’s dead 
or alive. The old squire never mentions 
him, no more than he would the old Nick 
himself. Shouldn’t wonder if Va would 
come back some day. Wonder how the 
old squire would look.” 

Crasman wondered how “e would look. 
It was a terrible blow to him, for he was 
nice, very nice, indeed, and he had 
thought that marrying Squire Chapman’s 
niece would be a very nice thing. And, 
after all, there were two sides to that, as 
to everything else. 

He tried to say “Ah!” as affably as 
ever, as if it were nothing to him; and 
when Squire Peleg had fairly beaten him, 
and pitied his discomfiture sufficiently to 
let him off without another game, he tried 
to get up and saunter away as indifferently 
as usual, But none the less was he re- 
volving the distasteful information he had 
received, and speculating whether it might 
not have been largely spiced by malice. 


Maria Upham’s father? 
Uphams 
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He thought he would sound Squire Chap- 
man upon the subject some day, and see 
how he would look. Luckless Abner ! — 
he never had tried to sound Squire Chap- 
man upon any subject the squire did not 
like. 

One day Abner had been assisting 
Squire Chapman to look over the list of 
voters ; or rather, Abner had been going 
over it, in the squire’s house, while the 
squire himself sat comfortably idle in his 
chair of state. It was a pleasant morn- 
ing ; the sun shone into the room through 
clear and glittering panes, upon a shining 
yellow floor; Maria was briskly turning 
the rolling-pin upon the board in the 
pantry, and from the kitchen came an 
appetizing odor of things baking. So 
redolent was the whole atmosphere of 
rural comfort and aristocracy founded 
upon a solid basis, that Abner imper- 
ceptibly glided into a state of incredulity 
concerning the low origin of Squire Chap- 
man’s niece, and allowed himself to ven- 
ture upon that sounding of the squire in 
a careless way, as if he were quite sure 
there could be nothing in it. 

‘“‘Upham, Upham, ah!” said he, look- 
ing along the last names upon his list, — 
“Where do these Uphams live, I won- 
der?” 

Squire Chapman moved the least bit in 
his chair, and indistinctly ejaculated some- 
thing about Tollywolly, with a peculiarly 
unmelodious accent, which ought to have 
warned Abner that he was getting upon 
dangerous ground. But there is no ac- 
counting for the things people do when 
the crisis of their fate arrives. It must 
have been foreordained that Abner should 
do this thing, and he did it. 

“Same name as Miss Maria’s. 
connection, of course. Where did you 
say they lived? Pollywolly?”’ 

“ Tollywolly !” thundered Squire Chap- 
man, with all the volume of his immense 
voice. “I know her father came from 
Tollywolly,— and what have you got to 
say to that, sir?” 

“Oh — ah !— nothing, of course,”’ re- 
turned Abner, in his thin, flat tones, like 
the squeak of a mouse in contrast with the 
roar of a lion. 

Dead silence ensued. Not another 
word spoke the squire ; not another word 
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ventured Abner. ‘There he sat, con- 
fusedly turning over the papers in his 
hand. ‘There sat the squire, stony and 
immovable. Abner began to realize what 
he had done, and then to wonder how he 
should get out of the room. ‘The sound 
of Maria’s rolling-pin, just before so 
cheerful and re-assuring, sounded upon 
his ear with appalling iteration, like the 
knell of doom. As he sat looking at the 
door, with an increasing desire to be on 
the other side of it, the width of that 
painted floor seemed interminable, and 
he could not conceive how he was to get 





Maria. 


across it gracefully. To make any other 
than a proper and graceful exit from any 
place was torture to Abner. He prided 
himself on going at just the right time 
and leaving an agreeable impression be- 
hind him. 

Some fragmentary words had reached 
Maria’s ear in the intervals of plying 
her rolling-pin, and when at last Abner 
went out, with a very red face and with- 
out lingering as usual for a word or two 
with her, she knew pretty well what had 
happened. What she thought, or what 
she felt, could only be guessed at. It 
was not easy to look into the recesses of 
Maria Upham’s mind. She sat down to 
her sewing. But she turned her chair 
away from the squire, nor did he once 
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get sight of her face. Whatever might 
be there, she was determined he should 
not read it. 

Maria said never a word; the squire 
said never a word; Abner was silent as 
the grave ; and yet everybody knew some- 
how that the young lawyer was “done” 
going to Squire Chapman’s. 

“He is courting Maria Uphan, isn’t 
he?” 

“He was courting her. But he and 
the old squire didn’t exactly hitch horses 
about something — so they say.” 

Ont” 

Then Squire Chapman was seen to 
pass Abner, on the platform of the stores, 
as if unconscious of his existence. Then 
Abner was observed to blush at the word 
“ Tollywolly,” and that word was ob- 
served to be quite frequently upon the 
lips of Squire Peleg. It was the only 
revenge he took upon Squire Chapman 
for bringing the young lawyer there to 
take business away from him, or upon the 
young lawyer for coming. 

One day Abner was forced to call, 
much against his will, to leave a docu- 
ment for the squire’s signature. He 
descended from his buggy, and,_ still 
holding his horse by the reins, knocked 
stiffly at the door ; for it was evident that 
the squire did not mean to come forth 
and give audience in the usual way. 
Maria opened the door, as was her wont 
when the squire was busy or disinclined 
to move, and handed in the paper as if 
she were performing a wholly indifferent 
office. It was quite apparent that she 
did not go to the door to meet a lover, 
quite apparent that she conformed to the 
squire’s treatment of the case, and com- 
ported herself as became Squire Chap- 
man’s niece. 

The propriety of her behavior com- 
mended itself to all beholders, for all 
had in some way got an inkling of.the 
state of affairs. ‘There happened to be 
present a certain Martin Dudley, a well- 
to-do farmer, who had called in on busi- 
ness along with the selectman from his 
part of the town. Martin Dudley espe- 
cially admired the gallantry of her bear- 
ing. ‘That’s a girl that’s worth some- 
thing,” said he, when the occurrence 
came to be talked over. And he hap- 
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pened to have business again at the 
squire’s before long. This time Maria 
Upham was unusually out of sorts for her. 
She was having a very unsuccessful time 
of it in trying to arrange some new fi- 
nery in a way she did not understand. 
Curiously enough, when she saw Martin 
Dudley coming along the road, she 
stuffed it all into the cupboard, and by 
the time he reached the house she was 
busily employed in shaping and snipping 
new wristbands for the squire’s unbleached 
shirts from a piece of linen which she 
pulled out of the drawer. From which 
it may be not unsafely inferred that she 
did not consider her chance for matri- 
mony by any means over. It might be 
thought that the great event in her life had 
already occurred, that her best chance had 
come and passed by; but Maria Upham 
herself did not so consider it. 

Martin Dudley was one of the Dud- 
leys from the Dudley Hills, a range of 
high land lying along the northeasterly 
verge of the town. ‘The Dudleys were a 
large-built, handsome race of men, rid- 
ing in good carriages behind quick-step- 
ping horses, usually well dressed, and 
with a comfortable appearance of having 
money in their pockets, some of them 
with a comfortable appearance of having 
cider in their cellars. Martin Dudley 
was a good-looking, solid-built man, with 
a heavy jaw and a massive shoulder, sit- 
ting well upright in his buggy; not a 
great talker, but speaking out plainly 
enough what he did say; reputed to be 
warm in pocket as well as somewhat 
warm in temper; forty-five years old, 
with a good farm of a hundred and sixty 
acres and nobody knew what besides. 
Such was Maria Upham’s third beau; 
only no one ever thought of saying 
“beau”? when they spoke of Martin 
Dudley. ‘They only said: ‘Well, he’s 
been to see Maria Upham some; guess 
he’s hanging round.” ‘Some do think 
Martin Dudley’s thinking about getting 
married; goes to Squire Chapman’s 
pretty often now, they say.” 

“So you’re not afraid of Tollywolly?” 
said Squire Peleg to him one evening in 
the store. 

“ 'Tollywolly ? 
Dudley. 


Pooh!’ said Martin 
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It may seem a little strange that so 
many suitors should fall to the lot of 
Maria Upham, who was no great beauty, 
and did not seem to be laying herself 
out to attract them. Yet there they 
were, gravitating towards her by some 
attraction. She was not a much talked 
of girl, not exactly one of the indispen- 
sables, not a girl who went about talking 
and making a chance for herself. Yet 
she had three lovers where other girls 
found it hard to get one. It was inev- 
itable that there should be some talk 
about her affairs now, and some wonder- 
ing whether “they would make it out 
this time,” as well as how Abner liked it. 

It was reserved for Abner’s landlady, 
the most pertinacious gossip in Sneiders- 
ville, to put the finishing touch to his 
misfortunes. 

“T suppose Maria Upham will get 
married some time,’ said she, pouring 
out her third cup of tea, and looking 
over her spectacles at Abner. 

Abner took another biscuit, and made 
no reply. 

““She’s a smart girl, isn’t she?” pla- 
cidly resumed the inquisitor ; she was only 
just beginning. 

“Very,” returned Abner. 

« Any man might call himself lucky to 
get her. Makes as good bread as I do, 
and the spryest sewer I ever saw. She 
will make a capital wife, won’t she, 
Mr. Crasman?” 

“Oh yes,” replied Abner, smiling as 
if he were smiling on the dentist who 
was going to pull his tooth. 

“Smart?’’ continued the old lady, 
drawing towards her a custard-pie, and 
proceeding to cut it into generous pieces, 
— ‘the smartest girl about here, I do 
think. And she and Martin Dudley will 
likely make a match of it, they say. 
And Martin Dudley has as good a farm 
as there is in town. Don’t you think it 
will be a good match, Mr. Crasman?” 

“Very good,” said Abner, raising his 
head and looking her fairly in the face 
as he passed his plate for a piece of the 
pie. There was an inflection in Abner’s 
voice which warned his practised inter- 
locutor that she was nearing the ground 
she was aiming for. 

“4 good match,” she repeated, look- 
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ing down, and sipping her tea absently. 
“Martin Dudley’s a good match for any- 
body,— and so’s Maria Upham. That 
is,— if any of her father’s folks had 
much to do with her, it wouldn’t seem 
quite so nice now, would it?” 

Abner’s answer was inaudible. 

“Supposing, now,” said she, stirring 
the grounds in her cup and looking into 
them as if she were telling a fortune, 
‘“‘ supposing her father should come back, 
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His successful catechist said no more, 
and Abner immediately wished he had 
not said so much. Ill-fated man! The 
disclaimer thus drawn from him was re- 
peated to Martin Dudley within three 
days, with the usual supplements which 
such speeches acquire 7” ¢ransitu. 

On the afternoon of the fourth day, 
Abner, reclining sadly in his office chair, was 
aroused by the sound of heavy footsteps 
coming up the stairs. ‘The opening door 





‘| suppose Maria Upham will get married sometime.” 


it would be apt to come a little hard on 
her husband, now, wouldn’t it ?”’ 

Abner replied, indistinctly, that he 
didn’t know. 

“There ain’t many that would like to 
marry right into that Upham family so. 
While she’s living there at Squire Chap- 
man’s, and has everything in her own 
hand, as you may say, why, she has as 
good a chance as any girl in town; but 
Va Upham’s daughter would be a differ- 
ent thing, —wouldn’t it, now, Mr. Cras- 
man?” 

“Yes,” said Abner reluctantly. He 
had the keenest possible perception of 
the truth of that. 

“Then you wouldn’t want to be the 
man? We all know that, Mr. Crasman.” 

“T—no, I certainly shouldn’t wish it 
— under the circumstances.” __ 


disclosed the apparition of Martin Dudley, 
looking very much as if he came upon 
urgent business. 

“T hear,’’ said he, advancing into the 
middle of the room, “that you said you 
wouldn’t marry Maria Upham. Did you 
ever say so?”’ 

“« T — well — really !’ 
astounded Abner. 

“Yes or no,’”’ continued Martin Dudley, 
coming a step nearer, and seeming to 
loom up a foot taller, while he looked 
three times as broad as the spectacled 
young lawyer. 

“1 should consider that my business,” 
returned Abner, who was not wanting in 
pluck. 

“Tid she ever ask you to!” con- 
tinued Martin Dudley, with a huge attempt 
at sarcasm. 


’ exclaimed the 
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“ No—certainly not. Miss Upham is 
a lady for whom I have great personal 
respect. Her behavior —” 

““ Never you mind about her behavior. 
Everybody knows Maria Upham, and 
knows what her behavior is. The fact 
is, Lawyer Crasman, you meant to marry 
Maria Upham,—to ask her to marry 
you — you don’t know whether she 
would have you or not,—and you got 
frightened and backed out of it when you 
found out who her father was. Now I 
ain’t afraid of Tollywolly, and I’m a-going 
to ask her to marry me. If she says yes, 
I’ll show everybody that I think she’s 
worth all I’m able to do for her. And 
perhaps \'m able to do as much for my 
wife as you are. Just you mind you 
don’t go around talking as if you could 
have married her if it hadn’t been for 
‘Tollywolly — that’s all.” 

It was the longest speech Martin 
Dudley ever made in his life. He walked 
away in triumph, leaving Abner leaning 
back in his office chair. 

As for Martin Dudley, he mounted into 
his sleigh, gathered up the reins, and 
started off at a round trot down the south 
road. “Going down to Squire Chap- 
man’s,’”’ said everybody who saw him. 

Maria Upham was not at home. She 
had gone across to “ the other road,” the 
east road, on the crust, quite early in the 
day, and the squire was about going after 
her. 

“T’ll bring her home,” said Martin 
Dudley, and he set off accordingly. 

Martin Dudley did not waste much 
time in his wooing. Maria had wrapped 
herself quickly in her shawl, and while so 
doing had made up her mind that some- 
thing was certainly coming. But they 
had hardly reached the first corner on 
their way, when Martin Dudley began to 
unfold his business, and she knew that 
her best chance had come. 

“And when I ask a girl to marry 
me,” continued her straightforward wooer, 
his mind still full of the impetus derived 
from the one-sided conversation,in which 
he supposed himself to have annihilated 
Abner, “I mean to show her and every- 
body else that I know how to treat her 
handsomely. The day I’m married, I 
put a thousand dollars in the bank in my 
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wife’s name, and make my will leaving 
her my farm for her lifetime. ‘The woman 
who marries me shan’t be left so she will 
repent it.” 

* Would you do all that for me?” said 
she, with a sudden lifting of her eyes and 
fixing their full look upon him. The 
tone was not one of pure gratitude or 
astonishment, though a tinge of each 
might be imagined to blend with another 
deeper emotion or thought, — for it seemed 
to partake quite as much of reflection as 
of feeling. 

«All that?’ responded her ponderous 
adorer. “All that, Maria? Yes—and 
more, too, if you say so. The fact is, 
Maria Upham, you are the smartest girl 
I know of, and there isn’t another girl in 
this town that I would say the same to, 
that I’ve said to you to-day.” 

Maria dropped her eyes and sat per- 
fectly still. She looked straight before 
her, in the self-contained way habitual to 
her, and answered not a word. So nearly 
half the way passed. Then he turned 
towards her, looked at her, and then de- 
liberately put his arm around her and 
kissed her. Neither spoke until he 
helped her from the sleigh at her uncle’s 
door, and then the first words were ad- 
dressed to Squire Chapman, who came 
out as Maria stepped quickly in. 

“« Have you any objection, Squire Chap- 
man, to my marryin’ your niece Maria ?” 

To which the squire, after looking 
slowly about him a minute and shifting 
the cant of his hat, responded coolly: 
“Well, I do’ know’s I have.” 

Thus ended the series of Maria Up- 
ham’s beaux, and consequently the chief 
events in her history. 

As for Abner, Tollywolly was the dis- 
tasteful sauce to every dish which he ate. 
Tollywolly fairly drove him out of town 
at last. Sneidersville was left without a 
lawyer, victorious Tollywolly having fairly 
won the day against law and lawyer. 

Martin Dudley grimly surveyed his de- 
parture, neatly spectacled and umbrellaed, 
as usual, upon the top of the stage-coach, 
and Squire Peleg White restrained his 
customary activity so far as to sit quietly 
in an uneasy chair in the back of Elias 
Robbins’s store, as if he did not think it 
worth while to look on. 
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As for Squire Chapman, it appeared 
uncertain whether he knew that Abner 
was gone. He appeared to consider his 
place just as empty before he went as it 
was afterwards. What he himself had set 
up, he alone could pull down. That 


axiom was unquestioned in his own mind. 
He took it for granted that the graven 
image, which he himself had set up and 
pulled down, was broken to pieces in the 
fall. and did not trouble himself as to 
what became of the fragments. 
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THE SHIP COLUMBIA AND 


THE DISCOVERY OF 


OREGON. 


By Edward G. Porter. 


I. Tue First VoyacGe. 







Ca EW ships, if any, in 
Me? our merchant marine, 
since the organization 
of the Republic, have 
acquired such distinc- 
tion as the Columbia. 

By two noteworthy 
achievements, a hun- 
dred years ago, she attracted the at- 
tention of the commercial world and 
rendered a service to the United States 
unparalleled in our history. She was the 
first American vessel to carry the stars 
and stripes around the globe; and, by 
her discovery of “the great river of the 
West,”’ to which her name was given, she 
furnished us with the title to our posses- 
sion of that magnificent domain, which 
to-day is represented by the flourishing 
young states of Oregon, Washington, and 
Idaho. 

The famous ship was well known and 
much talked about at the time, but her 
records have mostly disappeared, and 
there is very little knowledge at present 
concerning her. 

The committee for the centennial ob- 
servance, at Astoria, of the Columdia’s 
exploit having applied to the writer for 
information upon the subject, in which 
they are naturally so much interested, he 
gladly responds by giving an outline of 
the facts, gathered mainly from private 
sources, and illustrated by original draw- 
ings made at the time on board the ship, 
and hitherto not known to the public. 


~~ 


The publication, in 1784, of Captain 
Cook’s journal of his third voyage awak- 
ened a widespread interest in the possi- 
bility of an important trade on the north- 
west coast. In Boston there were a few 
gentlemen who took up the matter seri- 
ously, and determined to embark in the 
enterprise on their own account. The 
leading spirit among them was Joseph 
Barrell, a merchant of distinction, whose 
financial ability, cultivated tastes, and 
wide acquaintance with affairs gave him 
a position of acknowledged influence in 
business and social circles. 

Associated with him in close compan- 
ionship was Charles Bulfinch, a recent 
graduate of Harvard, who had just re- 
turned from pursuing special studies in 
Europe. His father, Dr. Thomas Bul- 
finch, lived on Bowdoin Square, and 
often entertained at his house the friends 
who were inclined to favor the new pro- 
ject. They read together Cook’s report 
of an abundant supply of valuable furs 
offered by the natives in exchange for 
beads, knives, and other trifles. ‘These 
sea-otter skins, he said, were sold by the 
Russians to the Chinese at from £16 to 
#20 each. “Here is a rich harvest,” 
said Mr. Barrell, “to be reaped by those 
who go,in first.’’ 

Accordingly, in the year 1787, they 
made all the necessary arrangements for 
fitting out an expedition. The other 
partners were Samuel Brown, a prosper- 
ous merchant ; John Derby, a shipmaster 
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of Salem ; Captain Crowell Hatch, a resi- 
dent of Cambridge; and John Marden 
Pintard, of the well-known New York 
house of Lewis Pintard & Co. 

‘These six gentiemen subscribed over 
$50,000, dividing the stock into fourteen 
shares, and purchased the ship Co/umoéia ; 
or, as it was after this often called, the 
Columbia Rediviva. She was built in 
1773 by James Briggs at Hobart’s Land- 
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ing, on the once busy little stream known 
as North River, the natural boundary 
between Scituate and Marshfield. One 
who sees it to-day peacefully meandering 
through quiet meadows and around fer- 
tile slopes would hardly believe that over 
a thousand sea-going vessels have been 
built upon its banks. 

The Columbia was a full-rigged ship, 
83 feet long, and measured 212 tons. She 
had two decks, a figure-head, and a square 
stern, and was mounted with ten guns. 
A consort was provided for her in the 
Washington—or Lady Washington as 
she was afterward called —a sloop of go 
tons, designed especially to collect furs 
by cruising among the islands and inlets 
of the coast in the expected trade with 
the Indians. ‘These vessels seem ridicu- 
lously small to us of the present day, but 
they were stanchly built and manned by 
skilful navigators. 

As master of the Co/umdia, the owners 
selected Captain John Kendrick, an ex- 
perienced officer of about forty-five years 
of age, who had done considerable priva- 
teering in the Revolution, and had since 
been in charge of several vessels in the 
merchant service. His home was at 
Wareham, where he had built a substan- 
tial house and reared a family of six 
children. ‘The venerable homestead may 
still be seen, shaded by trees which the 
captain planted. For the command of 
the sloop, a man was chosen who had 
been already in the service of two of the 
owners, Messrs. Brown and Hatch, as mas- 
ter of their ship /acific in the South 
Carolina trade. This was Captain Robert 
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Gray, an able seaman, who had also been 
an officer in the Revolutionary navy, and 
who was a personal friend of Captain 
Kendrick. Gray was a native of ‘Tiver- 
ton, R. I., and a descendant of one of 
the early settlers at Plymouth. After his 
marriage, in 1794, his home was in Boston, 
on Salem Street, where he had a family 
of five children. His great grandson, 
Mr. Clifford Gray Twombly, of Newton, 
has inherited one of the silver cups in- 
scribed with the initials “R. G.’’ which 
the captain carried with him around the 
world. His sea-chest is also in good 
condition, and is now presented by his 
granddaughter, Miss Mary E. Bancroft, of 
Boston, to the Oregon Pioneer and His- 
torical Society for preservation among its 
relics. 

Sea Letters were issued by the federal 
and state governments for the use of the 
expedition, and a medal was struck to 
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commemorate its departure. Hundreds of 
these medals —in bronze and pewter — 
were put on board for distribution among 
the people whom the voyagers might 
meet, together with a much larger num- 
ber of the new cents and half-cents which 
the State of Massachusetts had coined 
that year. Several of these medals and 
coins have since been found on the track 
of the vessels, among Indians, Spaniards, 
and Hawaiians. <A few in silver and 
bronze are preserved in the families of 
some of the owners. 

Neither pains nor expense were spared 
to give these vessels a complete outfit. 
The cargo consisted chiefly of the neces- 
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sary stores and a good supply of hard- 
ware — useful tools and utensils — to be 
exchanged for furs on the coast. ‘There 
were a]so numerous trinkets to please the 
fancy of the natives, such as buttons, 
toys, beads, and necklaces, jew’s-harps, 
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combs, earrings, looking-glasses, snuff, 
and snuff-boxes. 

The writer has full lists of the officers 
and crew. Kendrick’s first mate was 
Simeon Woodruff, who had been one of 
Cook’s officers in his last voyage to the 
Pacific. The second mate was Joseph 
Ingraham, who was destined, later on, to 
be a conspicuous figure in the trade 


compensation in trade. The skins, when 
collected, were to be taken to Canton and 
exchanged for teas, which were to form 
the bulk of the cargo back to Boston. 
They had a good run to the Cape 
Verde Islands, where they remained nearly 
two months for some unexplained cause. 
The delay occasioned much discontent 
among the officers, and Woodruff and 





Hobart's Landing, North River, Scituate, where the ‘‘Columbia” was built. 


which he helped to inaugurate. The 
third officer was Robert Haswell, the son 
of a lieutenant in the British Navy who 
for some years had lived at Nantasket 
(now Hull). 

Haswell was an accomplished young 
officer and kept a careful record of the 
expedition, from which much of our most 
accurate information is derived. He 
was also a clever artist and made some 
of the sketches of the vessels which are 
here reproduced for the first time. Next 
to him was John B. Cordis of Charles- 
town. Richard S. Howe was the clerk; 
Dr. Roberts, the surgeon ; and J. Nutting, 
the astronomer— or schoolmaster as he 
was sometimes called. Mr. Treat ship- 
ped as furrier, and Davis Coolidge as first 
mate on the sloop. 

On the 30th of September, 1787, the 
two vessels started on their long voyage. 
Many friends accompanied them down 
the harbor and bade them farewell. 

The owners had given each com- 
mander minute instructions as to the 
route and the manner of conducting their 
business. ‘They were to avoid the Span- 
iards, if possible, and always treat the In- 
dians with respect, giving them a fair 


Roberts left the ship. At the Falkland 
Islands there was no wood to be had, but 
plenty of geese and ducks, snipe and 
plover. ‘They lingered here too long, 
and Kendrick was inclined to wait for 
another season before attempting the pas- 
sage around Cape Horn, but he was in- 
duced to proceed, and on the 28th of 
February, 1788, they resumed their voy- 
age, Haswell having been transferred to 
the sloop as second mate. They soon 
ran into heavy seas, and for nearly a 
month they encountered severe westerly 
gales, during which the Columbia was 
thrown upon her beam ends, and the 
little Vashington was so completely swept 
by the waves that all the beds and cloth- 
ing on board were completely drenched, 
with no opportunity to dry them. 

Early on the morning of April 1, the 
vessels lost sight of each other in latitude 
57° 57’ south and longitude 92° 40’ 
west. It was intensely cold, and a hur- 
ricane was raging. The crews were 
utterly exhausted, and hardly a man was 
able to go aloft. 

At last on the 14th, the skies brightened, 
and they had their first welcome to the 
Pacific ; but they could no longer see any- 
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thing of each other, and so each vessel 
proceeded independently the rest of the 
way. The sloop lay to off the island of 
Masafuero, but the surf was so heavy that 
they could not land. At Ambrose Island 


fread 


they sent a boat ashore, and found plenty 
of fish and seals, but no fresh water, 
so they were obliged to put themselves 
on a short allowance. Almost every day 
they saw dolphins, whales, sea-lions, and 
grampuses. In June, they caught the 
northeast trade-wind, and on the second 
of August, to their inexpressible joy, they 
saw the coast of New Albion in latitude 
41°, near Cape Mendocino. A canoe 
came off with ten natives, making signs of 
friendship. They were mostly clad in 
deerskins. Captain Gray gave them some 
presents. 

And now for a time our mariners en- 
joved a little, well-earned rest, and feasted 
their eyes upon the green hills and forests 
as they cruised leisurely along the coast. 
The large Indian population was revealed 
by the camp-fires at night, and by the 
columns of smoke by day. Many of 
them came paddling after the sloop, 
waving skins and showing the greatest 
eagerness to get aboard. Others were 
evidently frightened and fled to the 
woods. 

In latitude 44° 20’, they found a 
harbor which they took to be “the 
entrance of a very large river, where 
great commercial advantages might be 
reaped.” This was probably the Alseya 
River in Oregon, which is not as large as 
they thought. The natives here were 
warlike, and shook long spears at them, 
with hideous shouts and an air of defiance. 
Near Cape Lookout, they “ made a toler- 
ably commodious harbor,” and anchored 
half a mile off. Canoes brought out to 
them delicious berries and crabs, ready- 
boiled, which the poor seamen gladly 
bought for buttons, as they were already 
suffering from scurvy. 


The next day, seven of these men were 
sent ashore in the boat with Coolidge 
and Haswell to get some grass and shrubs 
for their stock. ‘The captain’s boy, Mar- 
cos, a black fellow who had shipped at 
St. lago, accompanied them; and, while 
he was carrying grass down to the boat, 
a native seized his cutlass which he had 
carelessly stuck in the sand, and ran off 
with it toward the village. Marcos gave 
chase, shouting at the top of his voice. 
The officers at once saw the peril, and 
hastened to his assistance ; but it was too 
late. Marcos had the thief by the neck ; 
but the savages crowded around, and 
soon drenched their knives in the blood 
of the unfortunate youth. He relaxed 
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his hold, stumbled, rose again, and stag- 
gered toward his friends, but received a 
flight of arrows in his back, and fell in 
mortal agony. ‘The officers were now 
assailed on all sides, and made for the 
boat as fast as possible, shooting the most 
daring of the ringleaders with their pistols, 
and ordering the men in the boat to fire 
and cover their retreat. One of the 
sailors who stood near by to help them 
was totally disabled by a barbed arrow, 
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which caused great loss of blood. They 
managed, however, to get into the boat 
and push off, followed by a swarm of 
canoes. A brisk fire was kept up till 
they neared the sloop, which discharged 
several swivel shot, and soon scattered 
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the enemy. It was a narrow escape. 
Captain Gray had but three men left 
aboard, and, if the natives had captured 
the boat’s crew, as they came so near 
doing, they could easily have made a 
prize of the sloop. Murderers’ Harbor 
was the appropriate name given to the 
place. Haswel] thought it must be “ the 
entrance of the river of the West,” though 
it was by no means, he said, “a safe place 


for any but a very small vessel to enter.” 
This was probably near Tillamook Bay. 
Some of the maps of that time had vague 
suggestions of a supposed great river, 
whose mouth they placed almost anywhere 
between the Straits of Fuca and Califor- 
nia. When Gray was actually near the 
river which he afterward discovered, he 
had so good a breeze that he “ passed a 
considerable length of coast’’ without 
standing in — otherwise the centennial 
of Oregon might have been celebrated in 
1888 instead of 1892. How slight a 
cause may affect the whole history of a 
nation ! 

Farther north, they saw “ exceeding 
high mountains, covered with snow” 


sheltered anchorage, which they named 
Hancock’s Harbor, for the governor 
under whose patronage they had sailed. 
This was in Clayoquot Sound, where, on 
their next voyage, they spent a winter. 

At last, on the 16th of August, 1788, 
the sloop reached its destined haven in 
Nootka Sound. ‘Two English snows from 
Macao, under Portuguese colors, were 
lying there —the Fefce and the /phi- 
genia — commanded by Captains Meares 
and Douglas, who came out in a boat and 
offered their assistance to the little stran- 
ger. The acquaintance proved to be 
friendly, although there were evidences, 
later on, of a disguised jealousy between 
them. 

Three days later, the English launched 
a small schooner, which they named 
Northwest America — the first vessel ever 
built on the coast. It was a gala day, 
fittingly celebrated by salutes and festivi- 
ties, in which the Americans cordially 
joined. The Washington was now hauled 
up on the ways for graving, and prepara- 
tions began to be made for collecting 
furs. 

One day, just a week after their arrival, 
they saw a sail in the offing, which, by 
their glasses, they soon recognized as the 
long-lost Columbia. Great was their 
eagerness to know what had befallen her. 
As she drew, nearer, it became evident 





Medal struck to commemorate the Departure of the ‘‘ Columbia ” and the ‘‘ Washington.” 


(August 21), evidently Mount Olympus. 
A few days later, the painstaking mate 
writes, “ Iam of opinion that the Straits 
of Juan de Fuca exist, though Captain Cook 
positively asserts it does not.”’ Passing up 
the west shore of the island, now bearing 
Vancouver’s name, they found a good, 


that her crew were suffering from scurvy, 
for her topsails were reefed and her top- 
gallant masts were down on deck, although 
it was pleasant weather. Captain Gray 
immediately took the long-boat and went 
out to meet her, and, shortly before sun- 
set, she anchored within forty yards of 
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She had lost two men by 


the sloop. 
scurvy, and many of the crew were in an 
advanced stage of that dreaded disease. 
After parting off Cape Horn, they en- 
countered terrific gales, and suffered so 
much damage that they had to put in at 


Juan Fernandez for help. ‘They were 
politely received by the Governor, Don 
Blas Gonzales, who supplied them with 
everything they needed. ‘The kind gov- 
ernor had to pay dearly for this, for, 
when his superior, the Captain-General 
of Chile, heard of it, poor Gonzales was 
degraded from office, and the Viceroy of 
Peru sanctioned the penalty. Jefferson 
afterward interceded for him at Madrid, 
but he was never reinstated. Who would 
have believed that a service of simple 
humanity to a vessel in distress would 
cause such a hubbub?- By her cruel 
censure of an act of mercy toward the 
first American ship that ever visited her 
Pacific dominions, Spain seems to have 
been seized with a kind of prophetic ter- 
ror, as if anticipating the day when she 
would have to surrender to the Stars and 
Stripes a large share of her supremacy in 
the West. 

After tarrying at Juan Fernadez seven- 
teen days, the Codumdia continued her 
voyage without further incident to 
Nootka. Captain Kendrick now resumed 
the command of the expedition. In a 
few days occurred the anniversary of their 
departure from Boston, and they all ob- 
served it heartily. ‘The officers of all the 
were invited to dine on board 
the Codumédia, and the evening was spent 
in festive cheer —a welcome change to 
those homesick exiles on that dreary 
shore. 

It was decided to spend the winter in 
Friendly Cove, Nootka Sound, and a 
house was built large enough for the en- 
tire crew. ‘They shot an abundance of 


vessels 





game, prepared charcoal for their smiths, 
and worked their iron into chisels which 
were in good demand among the natives. 
To their surprise one. morning they found 
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that the Indians had landed and carried 
off fifteen water-casks, and five small can- 
non which Captain Douglas had given 
them. ‘This was a heavy loss, and as the 





miscreants could not be found, the 


coopers had to go to work and make a 
new set of casks. 

In March, 1789, the Vashington was 
painted and sent on a short cruise, while 
the Columbia was removed a few miles 
up the Sound to a place which they 
named Kendrick’s Cove, where a house 
was built with a forge and battery. In 
May the sloop started out again for furs 
and met the Spanish corvette Princesa, 
whose commander, Martinez, showed 
great kindness to Gray, giving him sup- 
plies of brandy, wine, hams, and sugar ; 
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but he said he should make a prize of 
Douglas, if he found him. 

At one place a large fleet of canoes 
came off in great parade and offered their 
sea-otter skins for one chisel each. 
Our men readily 
bought the lot — 
two hundred in 
number—worth 
from six to eight 
thousand dollars! 
This was the best 
bargain they ever 
made, as they could 
seldom get a good 
skin for less than 
six or ten chisels. 
An average price 
was one skin for a 
blanket ; four for a 
pistol ; and six for 
a musket. Gray 
then stood south- 
ward and went into 
Hope Bay, and later 
into a place called 
by the natives 
Chickleset, where 
there was every ap- 
pearance of a good 
harbor. He then 
visited the islands 
of the north and 
gave names to Cape Ingraham, Pintard 
Sound, Hatch’s Island, Derby Sound, Bar- 
rell’s Inlet, and Washington’s Islands 
(now known as Queen Charlotte’s) whose 
mountain tops were covered with snow, 
even in summer. It is a pity that 
most of the names given by our explorers 
in that region have been changed, so that 
it is not easy to identify all the places 
mentioned by them. 

Returning to Nootka they found the 
Spaniards claiming sovereignty over all 
that region, detaining the English vessels 
and sending the Argonaut with her offi- 
cers and crew as prisoners, to San Blas. 
The schooner Northwest America, which 
Meares had built, was seized and sent on 
a cruise under the command of Coolidge, 
and her crew and stores were put on the 
Columbia to be taken to China. Serious 
complications between England and Spain 
grew out of these high-handed proceed- 


FROM AN ORIGINAL MINIATURE. 
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ings, resulting in the “ Nootka Conven- 
tion,” as it was called — the famous treaty 
of October, 1790, by which war was 
averted and a new basis of agreement 
established between the two powers. 

Another impor- 
tant change now 
took place. Captain 
Kendrick conclud- 
ed to put the ship’s 
property on board 
the sloop, and go 
on a cruise in her 
himself, with a crew 
of twenty men, 
while Gray should 
take the Columdia, 
reinforced by the 
crew of the prize- 
schooner, to the 
Sandwich Islands, 
and get provisions 
for the voyage to 
China, and there 
dispose of the 
skins. Ingraham 
and Haswell decid- 
ed to go with Gray, 
while Cordis re- 
mained with Ken- 
drick. And so the 
two vessels parted 
company. 

The Columéia left Clayoquot July 30, 
1789, and spent three weeks at the 
Hawaiian Islands, laying in a store of 
fruits, yams, potatoes, and hogs. ‘They 
were kindly received there, and a young 
chief, Attoo (sometimes called the crown- 
prince), was consigned to Captain Gray’s 
care for the journey to Boston, under the 
promise that he should have an early 
opportunity to return. They had a good 
run to China and reached Whampoa 
Roads on the 16th of November. Their 
agents at Canton were the newly-estab- 
lished Boston firm of Shaw & Randall, 
who also attended to consular duties. 
It was an unfavorable season for trade, 
and their thousand sea-otter skins had 
to be sold ata sacrifice. The ship was 
repaired at great expense and made 
ready for a cargo of teas. 

The following bill of lading should 
have a place here: 
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THE DISCOVERY OF OREGON. 


“Shipped by the Grace of God, in good order 
and condition, by Shaw and Randall, in and upon 
the good Ship called the Co/umdia, whereof is 
Master under God for this present Voyage Robert 
Gray, and now Riding at Anchor at Wampoa, 
and by God’s Grace bound for Boston in America 
— to say, 220 chests bohea Tea, 170 Half chests 
do, 144 quarter chests do to be deliv- 
ered unto Samuel Parkman Esquire, or 
to his assigns and so God send the good 
Ship to her desired Port in Safety — Amen. 
Dated in Canton Feb. 3, 1790 

(signed) 




















ROBERT GRAY.” 


Kendrick reached Macao, January 26, 
with his sails and rigging nearly gone ; 
and, being advised not to go up to Can- 
ton he went over to “Dirty Butter 
Bay’? —a lonely anchorage near the 
“outer waters,” and there waited for 
an opportunity to dispose of his five 
hundred skins, and perhaps also to sell 
the sloop. 

The Columbia passed down the river, 
February 12, on her homeward voyage, 
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with salvos of artillery and repeated 
cheers from a great concourse of citizens. 
Governor Hancock gave an entertain- 
ment in honor of the officers and owners. 
A procession was formed, and Captain 
Gray walked arm in arm with the Ha- 
waiian chief—the first of his race ever 
seen in Boston. He was a fine-looking 
youth and wore a helmet of gay feathers, 
which glittered in the sunlight, and an 
exquisite cloak of the same yellow and 
scarlet plumage. The governor enter- 
tained the company with fitting hospi- 
tality, and many were the congratulations 
extended on all sides to the men who 
had planned and to those who had execu- 
ted this memorable voyage. 

It must be said that, financially, the 
enterprise was not of much profit to the 
owners, two of whom sold out their in- 
terest to the others; but, nevertheless, it 
was an achievement to be proud of, and 








FROM 


AN OLD DRAWING BY HASWELL. 








The Ship ‘‘ Columbia" and the Sloop ‘‘ Washington.” 


but a gale of wind prevented her seeing 
her old consort. 

3etween Canton and Boston the Co- 
lumbia took the usual route by the Cape 
of Good Hope, calling only at St. Helena 
and Ascension Islands. She reached 
her destination on the roth of August, 
1790, having sailed, by her log, about 
50,000 miles. Her arrival was greeted 


it prepared the way for a very large and 
remunerative trade in subsequent years. 
Indeed, so hopeful were the remaining 
owners regarding it that they immedi- 
ately projected a second voyage. 


II. THe SECOND VOYAGE. 


No sooner had the Columdia dis- 
charged her cargo than she was taken to 
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a shipyard and thoroughly overhauled 
and furnished with new masts and spars 
and a comptete outfit as expeditiously as 
possible. 

An important sea-letter was granted 
by the President, and another by Gov- 
ernor Hancock, and still others by the 
foreign consuls resident in Boston. ‘The 


Owen Smith ; Abraham Waters, who had 
served as seaman on the previous voyage ; 
and John Boit. The clerk was John 
Hoskins who had been in the counting- 
house of Joseph Barrell, and who after- 
ward became a partner of his son. 
George Davidson, of Charlestown, ship- 
ped as painter ; and that he was an artist 





FROM AN OLD DRAWING BY DAVIDSON. 


The ‘‘Columbia” in a Squall. 


owners prepared specific instructions for 
Captain Gray, directing him to proceed 
with all despatch, to take no unjust ad- 
vantage of the natives, to build a sloop 
on the coast during the winter, to visit 
‘Japan and Pekin” if possible, for the 
sale of his furs. He was not to touch at 
any Spanish port nor trade with any of 
the subjects of his Catholic majesty “ for 
a single farthing.”” He was charged to 
offer no insult to foreigners, nor to re- 
ceive any “ without showing the becoming 
spirit of a free, independent American.” 
And he was to be as a father to his crew. 
He was not to stop till he reached the 
Falkland Islands, and then only for a 
short time. 

The officers under Captain Gray were 
assigned in the following order: Robert 
Haswell, of whom we have heard much 
already; Joshua Caswell, of Malden; 


as well is evident from the interesting 
drawings which he made on the voyage, 
and which, through the kindness of his 
descendants and those of Captain Gray, 
are given with this narrative, though of 
necessity somewhat reduced in_ size, 
The Hawaiian, Jack Attoo, went back as 
cabin-boy. ‘The sturdy carpenter of the 
ship was Samuel Yendell, of the old 
North End of Boston. He had served 
in the frigate Zarfar when a mere boy, 
and he helped to build the famous Con- 
stitution. He lived to be the last sur- 
vivor of the Columbia’s crew, dying at 
the ripe age of ninety-two years, in 1861. 
He was always known as an upright, tem- 
perate, and industrious man. The pres- 
ent Governor of Massachusetts, William 
Eustis Russell, is his great-grandson, and 
evidently inherits the faculty of building 
the ship — of State. 
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THE DISCOVERY OF OREGON. 


The Columéia \eft Boston on the 28th 
of September, 1790, calling only at the 
Falkland Islands, and arrived at Clayo- 
quet June 4, 1791 —Aa quicker passage, 
by nearly four months, than the previous 
one. Obedient to his instructions, the 
captain soon went on a cruise up the 
coast, passing along the east side of 
Washington’s Islands (Queen Charlotte’s) 
and exploring the numerous channels 
and harbors of that picturesque but 
lonely region. 

On the 12th of August he had the 
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Captain Kendrick was trading with the 
Washington in this same region. Know- 
ing their pilfering habits, he took care to 
keep all portable articles out of sight 
when they were around, and he had a 
rule that more than two of them should 
never be allowed on board at once. He 
kept a large chest of arms on deck, near 
the companion-way, and wore a brace cf 
pistols and a long knife conspicuously in 
his belt, and then he would fire a gun to 
let the Indians know that he was ready to 
trade. On this occasion, they did not 








AFTER AN OLD DRAWING BY DAVIDSON. 








At the Falkland Islands. 


CAPTAIN GRAY, WITH CHART IN HAND, CONVERSING WITH ONE OF HIS OFFICERS. 


great misfortune to lose three of his men 
—Caswell, Barnes, and Folger— who 
were cruelly massacred by the savages at 
a short distance from the ship in the 
jolly-boat. He succeeded in recovering 
the boat and the body of Caswell, which 
he took over to Port Tempest and buried 
with fitting solemnity. It was a sad day 
for the Columdia’s crew! They named 
the spot Massacre Cove, and the head- 
land, near by, Murderers’ Cape. 

Another instance of the treacherous 
character of the natives occurred while 


seem disposed to come any nearer, and 
so he went into the cabin to talk with his 
clerk. While there he suddenly heard a 
native laugh on deck. He sprang up 
and found a whole row of them crouching 
all around the sides of the vessel. Turn- 
ing to the arms-chest he saw the key was 
gone, and at once demanded it of the 
nearest Indian who said in reply, “The 
key is mine and the ship is mine, too!” 
Kendrick, without further ceremony, 
seized the fellow and pitched him over- 
board. A moment more and the whole 
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set had disappeared. They all jumped 
into the water without waiting for the 
captain’s assistance. 

It was near this shore, also, while cruis- 
ing in the Washington, that Kendrick’s 
son Solomon was killed by the natives. 
The father demanded redress of the chief, 
who denied all knowledge of the deed. 
Meanwhile, Kendrick’s men found the 
son’s scalp with its curly, sandy hair, and 
there was no mistake about its identity. 


FROM AN OLD DRAWING BY HASWELL. 


The Ship ‘'Columbia" and the Brig ‘‘ Hancock” 


The chief relented and gave up the mur- 
derer to Kendrick, who, in his indigna- 
tion, was prompted to shoot him on the 
spot. But, pausing a moment, the cap- 
tain wisely concluded that the future 
safety of white men would be better 
promoted by a different course. He, 
therefore, handed over the culprit to be 
punished by the chief in the presence of 
a large assembly of his tribe. There was 
a well-known song, commemorating this 
event, quite popular with sailors. It was 
afterward printed and bore the title, “‘ The 
Bold Nor’westman.” It gave very pa- 
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thetically the story of the murder and of 
the father’s grief. The first lines were : 
“Come all ye noble seamen 
Who plough the raging main.” 

After the burial of Caswell, the Colum- 
dia sailed around to the north side of 
Washington’s Islands and found a fine 
navigable stream which they called Han- 
cock’s River. The native name was 
Masset, which it still bears. Here they 
were glad to meet the Boston brig Han- 


in Hancock’s River, Queen Charlotte’s Islands. 


cock, Captain Crowell, with later news 
from home. 

Returning to Clayoquot, they found 
Kendrick in the harbor and gave him 
three cheers. He told them that after 
the tedious sale of his skin sat Macao, he 
began to make the sloop into a brig. 
This took so much time that he lost the 
season on the coast and stayed at Lark’s 
Bay till the spring of ’91, when he sailed 
in company with Douglas and touched at 
Japan, and was the first man to unfurl the 
American flag in that land. He sought 
to open a trade, but was ordered off, as 
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George Davidson Del Pins’ 











AFTER ONE OF DAVIDSON’S OLD DRAWINGS. 





In Winter Quarters at Clayoquot 


CAPTAIN GRAY GIVING ORDERS TO MR. YENDELL CONCERNING THE BUILDING OF THE SLOOP “‘ ADVENTURE.” 


might have been expected had he known 
the rigidly exclusive policy of the Japan 
of that time. Kendrick had called at 
Nootka where, he said, the Spaniards 
treated him kindly, and sent him daily 
supplies of “greens and salads.” He 
had come down to Clayoquot to haul up 
the Lady Washington — now a brigantine 
—to grave at a place which he had 
fortified and named Fort Washington. 
During this sojourn, Kendrick pur- 
chased of the principal chiefs several 
large tracts of land, for which he paid 
mostly in arms and ammunition. The 
lands were taken possession of with much 
ceremony, the United States flag hoisted, 
and a bottle sunk in the ground. Ken- 
drick sailed for China, September 29, 
taking with him the deeds which were 
duly registered, it was said, at the 
consulate in Canton. Duplicate copies 
were prepared, one of which was sent 
to Jefferson and filed in the State Depart- 
ment at Washington. The originals were 
signed by the chiefs (as documents are 
signed by people who can only make 
their “ mark”), and witnessed by several 


of the officers and crew of the vessel. 
These deeds ran somewhat as follows : 

“In consideration of six muskets, a boat’s sail, 
f quantity of powder, and an American flag (they 
being articles which we at present stand in need 
of, and are of great value) we do bargain, grant, 
and sell unto John Kendrick of Boston, a certain 
harbor in said Ahasset, in which the brig Wash- 
ington lay at anchor on the 5th of August, 1791, 
Latitude 49° 50’ . . . . with all the lands, mines, 
minerals, rivers, bays, harbors, sounds, creeks, 
and all islands... . with all the produce of 
land and sea... . being a territorial distance of 
eighteen miles square... .to have and to 
hold,” etc. 

The names of some of the signing 
chiefs were Maquinna, Wicananish, Narry 
Yonk, and Tarrasone. 

It was Captain Gray’s intention to go 


. pf 
A ttD 
into winter quarters at Naspatee, in Bul- 
finch Sound, and he hastened that way, 
but, being thwarted by contrary winds, 
they put in at Clayoquot, and finding ex- 


cellent timber for the construction of the 
proposed sloop, he decided to remain 
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THE SHIP COLUMBIA 
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The Ship ‘‘ Columbia” surprised by the Natives of Chickleset. 


there. The ship was made as snug as 
possible in a well-sheltered harbor which 
they called Adventure Cove. The sails 
were unbent, the topgallant, topmasts, 
and yards were unrigged and stowed 
below. A space was cleared on shore, 
and a log-house built, the crew all worke 
ing with a will. One party went out cut- 
ting plank; another to shoot deer and 
geese. The carpenters soon put up a 
very substantial building to accommodate 
a force of ten men, containing a chimney, 
forge, workshop, storeroom, and sleeping- 
bunks. It served, also, the purpose of a 
fort, having two cannon mounted out- 
side and one inside through a porthole. 
All around there were loopholes for small 
arms. 

This they called Fort Defence, and 
here they lived like civilized and Chris- 
tianmen. ‘The log reports: ‘ On Sunday 
all hands at rest from their labors. Per- 
formed divine service.” 

The keel of the sloop was soon laid 
and the work went bravely forward. ‘The 
sketch of this scene shows Captain Gray 
conferring with Mr. Yendell about the 
plan of the sloop. 

The days grew short and cold, the sun 
being much obscured by the tall forest 


trees all around them. Some of the men 
were taken ill with colds and rheumatic 
pains, and had to be removed aboard ship. 
The natives of the adjoining tribe became 
quite familiar. The chiefs and their 
wives visited the fort and the ship almost 
every day, coming across the bay in their 
canoes. The common Indians were not 
allowed to land, a sentinel being always 
on guard, night and day. Captain Gray 
was disposed to be very kind to the na- 
tives. He often visited their villages, 
carrying drugs, rice, bread, and molasses 
for their sick people. Going one day 
with his clerk, Hoskins, they persuaded 
a woman to have her face washed, when 
it appeared that she had quite a fair com- 
plexion of red and white, and “one of 
the most delightful countenances,” says 
Hoskins, “that my eyes ever beheld. 
She was indeed a perfect beauty!” She 
got into her canoe and soon after re- 
turned with her face as dirty as ever. She 
had been laughed at by her companions 
for having it washed. It was a common 
practice among some of the tribes for 
both sexes to slit the under lip and wear 
in it a plug of bone or wood, fitted with 
holes from which they hung beads. 

On the 18th of February, several chiefs 
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THE DISCOVERY OF OREGON. 


came over as usual, among them Toto- 
teescosettle. Alas! for poor human 
nature, he was detected stealing the boat- 
swain’s jacket. Soon after he had gone, 
Attoo, the Hawaiian lad, informed the 
captain of a deep-laid plot to capture 
the ship. The natives, he said, had 
promised to make him a great chief if 
he would wet the ship’s fire-arms and 
give them a lot of musket balls. They 
were planning to come through the woods 
and board the ship from the high bank 
near by, and kill every man on board 
except Attoo. Gray’s excitement can be 
easily imagined. All his heavy guns were 
on shore, but he ordered the swivels 
loaded at once, and the ship to be re- 
moved away from the bank. Haswell 
put the fort in a good state of defence, 
reloaded all the cannon and had the small 
arms put in order. The ship’s people 
were ordered aboard. At dead of night 
the war-whoop was heard in the forest. 
The savages had stealthily assembled by 
hundreds, but finding their plan frus- 
trated, they reluctantly went away. On 
the 23d of February, the sloop was 
launched and taken alongside the Co- 
lumbia. She was named the Adventure, 
and reckoned at 44 tons; upon receiv- 
ing her cargo and stores, she was sent 
northward on a cruise under Haswell. 
She was the second vessel ever built on 
the coast and proved to be a good sea- 
boat and could even outsail the Columbia. 

Gray soon after took his ship on a 
cruise which was destined to be the most 
important of all—one that will be re- 
membered as long as the United States 
exist. On the 29th of April, 1792, he 
fell in with Vancouver who had been sent 
out from England with three vessels 
of the Royal Navy as commissioner to 
execute the provisions of the Nootka 
‘Treaty, and to explore the coast. Van- 
couver said he had made no discoveries 
as yet, and inquired if Gray had made 
any. The Yankee captain replied that 
he had; that in latitude 46° 10/ he had 
recently been off the mouth of a river 
which for nine days he tried to enter, but 
the outset was so strong as to prevent. 
He was going to try it again, however. 
Vancouver said this must have been the 
opening passed by him two days before, 
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which he thought might be “a _ small 
river,” inaccessible on account of the 
breakers extending across it, the land 
behind not indicating it to be of any 
great extent. ‘Not considering this 
opening worthy of more attention,” wrote 
Vancouver in his journal, “I continued 
our pursuit to the northwest.” What a 
turn in the tide of events was that! 
Had the British navigator really seen the 
river, it would certainly have had another 
name and another history. 

Gray continued his “ pursuit” to the 
southeast, whither the star of his destiny 
was directing him. On the 7th of May, 
he saw an entrance in latitude 46° 58’ 
‘which had a very good appearance of 
a harbor,” and observing from the mast- 
head a passage between the sand bars 
he bore away and ran in. This he called 
Bulfinch Harbor, though it was very soon 
after called, as a deserved compliment to 
him, Gray’s Harbor —the name which it 
still bears. Here he was attacked by the 
natives, and obliged in self-defence to fire 
upon them with serious results. David- 
son’s drawing gives a weird view of the 
scene. 

On the evening of May roth, Gray 
resumed his course to the south, and at 
daybreak, on the 11th, he saw “the en- 
trance of his desired port” a long way 
off. As he drew near about eight o’clock 
he bore away with all sails set and ran 
in between the breakers. To his great 
delight he found himself in a large river 
of fresh water, up which he steered ten 
miles. There were Indian villages at 
intervals along the banks, and many 
canoes came out to inspect the strange 
visitor. 

The ship came to anchor at one o’clock 
in ten fathoms of water, half a mile from 
the northern shore, and two miles and a 
half from the southern, the river being 
three or four miles wide all the way 
along. Here they remained three days 
busily trading and taking in water. 

On the 14th, he stood up the river 
some fifteen miles farther, “and doubted 
not it was navigable upwards of a hun- 
dred.” He found the channel on that 
side, however, so very narrow and crooked 
that the ship grounded on the sandy 
bottom, but they backed off without 
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difficulty. The jolly-boat was sent out to 
sound the channel, but finding it still 
shallow, Gray decided to return, and, on 
the 15th, he dropped down with the tide, 
going ashore with his clerk “to take a 
short view of the country.” 

On the 16th, he anchored off the village 
of Chenook, whose population turned out 
in great numbers. The next day the ship 
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Cape Disappointment and Deception 
Bay. But none of these can be properly 
said to have discovered the river. Cer- 
tainly, Meares, whose claim England 
maintained so long, showed, by the very 
names he gave to the cape and the 
“bay,” that he was after all deceived 
about it. And he gives no suggestion of 
the river on his map. D’Aguilar was 
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In the Straits of Juan de Fuca 


CAPTAIN GRAY OBLIGED TO FIRE UPON THE NATIVES WHO DISREGARDED HIS ORDERS TO KEEP OFF. 


was painted and all hands were busily at 
work. On the roth, they landed near the 
mouth of the river and formally named it, 
after the ship, the COLUMBIA, raising the 
American flag and planting coins under a 
large pine tree, thus taking possession in 
the name of the United States. The 
conspicuous headland was named Cape 
Hancock and the low sandspit opposite, 
Point Adams. 

The writer is well aware that the word 
discovery may be taken in different 
senses. When it is claimed that Cap- 
tain Gray discovered this river, the mean- 
ing is that he was the first white man to 
cross its bar and sail up its broad expanse 
and give it a name. Undoubtedly, Car- 
ver— to whom the word Oregon is 
traced — may have heard of the river in 
1767 from the Indians in the Rocky 
Mountains; and Heceta, in 1775, was 
near enough to its mouth to believe in its 
existence ; and Meares, in 1788, named 


credited with finding a great river as far 
back as 1603, but, according to his lati- 
tude, it was not this river ; and even, if it 
was, there is no evidence that he en- 
tered it. 

The honor of discovery must practically 
rest with Gray. His was the first ship to 
cleave its waters ; his, the first chart ever 
made of its shores; his, the first landing 
ever effected there by a civilized man; 
and the name he gave it has been uni- 
versally accepted. The flag which he 
there threw to the breeze was the first en- 
sign of any nation that ever waved over 
those unexplored banks. And the cere- 
mony of occupation, under such circum- 
stances, was something more than a holi- 
day pastime. It was a serious act, per- 
formed in sober earnest, and reported to 
the world as soon as possible. 

And when we remember that as a re- 
sult of this came the Lewis and Clarke 
Expedition of 1804-5, and the settle- 
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ment at Astoria in 1811 — to say nothing 
of our diplomatic acquisition of the old 
Spanish rights —— then we may safely say 
that the title of the United States to the 
Columbia River and its tributaries be- 
comes incontestible. Such was the out- 
come of the “ Oregon Question” in 1846. 

On leaving the river, May 20, the 
Columbia sailed up to Naspatee where 
she was obliged to use her guns to check 
a hostile demonstration of the savages. 
And soon after, in going up Pintard’s 
Sound, she was again formidably attacked 
by war canoes, and obliged to open fire 
upon them with serious results. 

In a cruise soon after, the ship struck 
on a rock and was so badly injured that 
she returned to Naspatee and underwent 
some repairs and then sailed for Nootka, 
and on July 23 reported her condition to 
the governor, Don Quadra, who generously 
offered every assistance, allowed them his 
storehouses for their cargo, gave up the 
second-best house in the settlement for 
the use of Captain Gray and his clerk, 
and insisted upon having their company 
at his own sumptuous table at every meal. 
Such politeness was, of course, very agree- 
able to the weary vovagers, and was held 
in such grateful remembrance in sub- 
sequent years, that Captain Gray named 
his first-born child, Robert Don Quadra 
Gray, for the governor as well as himself. 
It was during this visit that Gray and 
Ingraham wrote their joint letter to the 
governor, which was often quoted in the 
course of the Anglo-Spanish negotiations. 
In September, Gray sold the little sloop 
Adventure to Quadra for seventy-five 
sea-otter skins of the best quality, and 
transferred her officers and crew to the 
Columbia. 

As he sailed away, he saluted the 
Spanish flag with thirteen guns, and 
shaped his course for China. As the sea- 
son was late and the winds unfavorable, he 
abandoned the project of visiting Japan, 
which the owners had recommended. 
Great was the joy of the crew when they 
found themselves homeward _ bound. 
They had an easy run to the Sandwich 
Islands where they took in a supply 
of provisions and fruits, sailing again 
November 3, and reaching Macao Roads 
December 7, in a somewhat leaky condi- 
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tion. The skins were sent up to Canton 
and the ship was repaired near Whampoa, 
and duly freighted with tea, sugar, china- 
ware, and curios. 

On the 3d of February, the Columbia 
set sail for Boston. While at anchor, 
near Bocca Tigris, her cable was cut by 
the Chinese, and she drifted slowly 
ashore, almost unobserved by the officer 
of the watch. ‘This proved to be the last 
of her tribulations, as it was also one 
of the least. In the Straits of Sunda 
they met a British fleet, escorting Lord 
Macartney, the Ambassador, to Pekin, 
for whom Captain Gray took despatches 
as far as St. Helena. 

At last, after all her wanderings, the 
good ship reached Boston, July 29, 1793, 
and received another hearty welcome. 
Although the expectations of the owners 
were not realized, one of them wrote 
“‘she has made a saving voyage and some 
profit.” But in the popular mind the 
discovery of the great river was sufficient 
“profit”? for any vessel, and this alone 
will immortalize the owners as well as the 
ship and her captain, far more, indeed, 
than furs or teas or gold could have done. 

It remains only to add that in a few 
years the ship was worn out and taken to 
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pieces, and soon her chief officers all 
Kendrick never returned 
After opening a trade in 


passed away. 
to America. 


THE SHIP COLUMBIA. 


Rover in the Pacific. Haswell sailed for 
the last time in 1801, and was also lost 
on the return voyage. 
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At Whampoa 


““ CAPTAIN GRAY, FACING THE SHIPS, CONVERSES WITH A FRIEND UPON THE DISCOVERY OF OREGON.” 


sandalwood, he was accidentally killed at 
the Hawaiian Islands, and the Lady 
Washington was soon after lost in the 
Straits of Malacca. His Nootka lands 
never brought anything to the captain or 
his descendants, or to the owners of the 
ship. In fact, the title was never con- 
firmed. Gray commanded several ves- 
sels after this, but died, in 1806, at 
Charleston, S. C. Ingraham became an 
officer in our navy, but went down with 
the ill-fated brig Pickering in 1800. The 
same year Davidson was lost on the 


Their names, however, will always be 
associated with the ship they served so 
well; and as long as the broad “ river of 
the West’ flows on in its course, so long 
will the Columbia be gratefully remem- 
bered by the people of America. This is 
the year of Oregon’s first Centennial, and 
the enthusiasm it has awakened clearly 
shows that the highest honor on that 
coast will hereafter be given to the heroic 
discoverers who prepared the way for the 
pioneers and settlers, and thus added a 
fine group of States to our federal Union. 
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A POOR 


By Mary L. 


HE millionnaire walked 
home from the dinner- 
party. In pleasant 
weather he walked; 
when it rained he took 
a cab. His coachman 
was a person who required consideration. 
He disliked to keep the horses — and 
himself — out nights, and his master 
respected his feelings. 

Burton opened his front door with a 
latch key — the servants never waited up 
for him — and entered his house with an 
awakened interest. He threw his over- 
coat upon a settle and looked about the 
hall. It was dark and imposing. The 
owner looked slight and fair in com- 
parison. He turned and went into the 
drawing-room. His manner was of a 
diffident man entering a strange house. 
He let on a blaze of light; then he stood 
in the doorway and gravely looked about 
him. 

It was allnewto him. He had scarcely 
seen the room since the furnishers had 
left it ; and now the glare of the white and 
gold, the long mirrors, and all the new 
shining furniture shocked him. He 
walked carefully across the polished floor 
and examined the window draperies. 
He wondered pensively over their white 
satin brocaded with pale pink roses and 
cascades of gold ribbon, but he did not 
admire them. ‘The room itself seemed 
endlessly long and high, and, as he leaned 
against the mantel, he felt like a blot on 
the brilliant background. 

Then his mind strayed to another 
room, smaller than this, with chairs and 
sofas and tables in convenient places, so 
that by stretching out the hand one could 
reach a book. In the centre of the room 
was a big table, with inviting magazines 
and papers. ‘There were lamps, too, and 
one had cast its light on the face and 
figure of a girl. Burton sighed. No 
girl could read in such a room as this. 

He sought out the only table that con- 
tained books. He took up Dante’s “ In- 
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Adams. 


ferno’”’ bound in calf, and laid it down 
with a feeble smile. He opened the 
others. The good Vicar of Wakefield 
could never have been comfortable in his 
new-fashioned raiment of white and gold, 
although his daughters would have gloried 
in their exalted position. Again Burton 
smiled. Then it occurred to him to 
push the table into the middle of the 
room and set some chairs about it. But 
the furniture did not lend itself gracefully 
to unconventional attitudes, and he left 
his oasis stranded in the desert and passed 
into the library. 

But the library was no more cheerful 
than the drawing-room. ‘There were 
hundreds of books, but all robbed of in- 
dividuality by uniform bindings. The 
stained-glass windows and sombre furni- 
ture made Burton shudder. He walked 
through the billiard-room. No one could 
be bold enough to chalk a cue in that 
cold, silent place. He covered his im- 
mediate retreat by shutting off the light. 

As he entered his own study he ex- 
perienced some relief. Here it was at 
least warm and cheerful. There was a 
drowsy fire on the hearth and a big lamp 
burning on the desk. The luxurious 
lounge and the somewhat worn chairs 
were comforting, and he sat down to 
look over his mail with returning courage. 
Begging letters predominated. He rarely 
received anything else, indeed, except 
bills and invitations. He read them 
conscientiously, thinking the while hcw 
pleasant it would be to receive a friendly 
letter from a small hand extended in 
fellowship and not for gain. As he jotted 
down a few notes for reference and mede 
out some checks, he thought of the s:me 
small hand. Then a pair of eyes flashed 
a laughing glance at him, and a smiling 
mouth appeared. He saw a 1ourded 
chin and a mass of brown hair, but ke 
could not unite the features very well. 
He had just seen the face in which all 
were blended, but now, as he tried to 
catch it, it eluded him. He threw down 
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his pen and stretched himself on the 
couch, the better to call up the vision. 
Still the eyes danced, the mouth smiled, 
and the hair shone, but they quickly 
faded at each attempt to see the whole 
fascinating face. 

*‘T wish I could see her for a moment 
more,” he thought. ‘To-morrow I will 
go again.” 

He picked up a volume of Emerson 
from the shelf beside him — he was a lover 
of Emerson; but the familiar pages were 
not interesting to-night. He returned to 
his desk and signed away hundreds of 
dollars for worthy charities. His life was 
principally made up of giving. 

The next morning, as he was on his 
way out, his housekeeper spoke to him 
from the drawing-room. 

“T wish you’d speak to the parlor- 
girl, sir,” said she ; “she keeps disturbin’ 
the drawin’-room out of the way the 
furnishers fixed it. I’ve said so to her 
myself, but I reckon a word from you’d 
make her more careful.” 

Burton followed her gesture toward the 
table he had left in the centre of the room. 

“T think I was the culprit this time,” 
he said. 

“You, sir?” 

“Well, yes,” he answered, somewhat 
embarrassed. “It occurred to me that 
the room looked rather cold and un- 
homelike, and I tried to make it — well, 
so it shouldn’t chill my visitors as it does 
me — if I happen to have any.” 

Mrs. Murdock looked keenly at him. 

“Of course, sir, of course,” she said. 
“Tt’s a grand room, though. Not one 
of my friends that housekeeps has such 
an elegant drawing-room. I don’t know’s 
such a room’s meant to sit in and be 
comfortable in; but if you like, sir, I’ll 
see what can be done to make it more 
comfortable like.” 

“ A woman generally knows what to do 
better than a man,” Burton said. “I 
can’t imagine a woman living in a place 
like this,’”’ he added. 

“There’s many of ’em would be glad 
to live in it,” rejoined the woman, nod- 


ding her head as she pulled another 
table from the corner. “I'll open a 
book and push up a chair to make it 
look easy,” she said. 
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She adjusted Milton and Herrick, and 
stepped back to view the effect. Then 
she shoved a low chair under the table, 
into a position from which only an acro- 
bat could have risen. Burton nodded in 
conscientious kindness, and went his way, 
leaving her to her reforms. 

“TI don’t believe she’s the kind of 
woman,” he thought as he walked down 
the street. “I wonder if I might ask 
Miss Williams about it — or her mother.” 

Then the features that had haunted 
him the night before began to haunt him 
again. He stepped into a florist’s and 
bought a bunch of violets. Turning the 
corner, he saw a slender figure approach- 
ing. Yes, it was surely she! As he 
hastened forward, his face alight with 
pleasure, he felt how stupid he had been 
not to be able to combine the most 
charming features in the world into the 
only perfect whole. 

“ How do you do, Miss Rose?” he ex- 
claimed, extending his hand. “I was 
just thinking of your— or trying to,” he 
added, with his usual scrupulousness. 

“It was good of you to make the at- 
tempt,” answered the girl with a little 
laugh. 

“You see it’s always difficult for me to 
remember exactly how a person looks, — 
especially if I try hard and wish to re- 
member. I know just how my lawyer 
looks ; but you— well—”’ 

He broke off somewhat embarrassed, 
but she lightly filled in the gap. 

‘Now you know how I look anyway, 
and I hope you won’t forget. It’s not 
complimentary, after you have been 
dining with me only last night.” 

“Oh, you mustn’t take it that way,” 
he interrupted earnestly. ‘It’s really a 
compliment. I — I — well, I don’t know 
as I can make you understand.” He 
concluded not to try. “Are you going 
fora walk? May I join you for a little 
way?” 

“Tf you like. I’m going home.” 

So they strolled along together in the 
sunlight. Many people bowed to them. 


Some turned curiously to watch the pretty 
girl and the tall man who was talking 
eagerly to her. 

“1 looked into my drawing-room last 
night for the fitst time since it was re- 
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modelled,” he was saying. ‘Of course 
I’ve been in it before, but it was the first 
time I ever really looked at it.” 

“| hope it was satisfactory.” 

“ Miss Williams, it is awful. Nothing 
could be more desolate — no girl in town 
could go into it, I am sure, and not be 
frozen. And I don’t know how to im- 
prove it. I asked my housekeeper to 
try, but the result was not very encourag- 
ing. It’s rather difficult for a man like 
me to have things as they should be.” 
His eyes were gazing steadily ahead ; 
he was thinking aloud. “Since my 
mother died there has been nobody to 
show me. A big house can’t be very 
lively with just one man in it, you know. 
I often lie awake nights and think of it,” 
he went on with rather amazing con- 
fidence. 

“You shouldn’t do that. 
habit to lie awake nights.” 

Burton brought his eyes back to the 
face beside him. 

“How can one help it? 
ever lie awake, thinking? ”’ 

“Thinking isn’t one of my vices. I 
never worry.’”’ Burton was still looking 
at her. 

“‘ How fortunate you are ! 
never lonely?” 

““T doi’t have time to be.” 

“No, of course not ; you have so many 
friends, and your mother.” 

“Of course my ship doesn’t always 
sail smoothly, but I manage to enjoy my- 
sell.” 

Her answers were certainly not pro- 
found, but Burton did not feel the lack. 
The clear eyes into which he glanced 
seemed to reflect his own highest thoughts, 
and he was satisfied. So they walked 
slowly on, she talking lightly, he with a 
serious note. His mind was revolving 
about one subject ; but she kept it under 
by a running comment on their friends 
and acquaintances. Once he stopped 
suddenly as he remembered the violets 
in his hand. 

“T saw them in a window,” he said, 
“and thought they would look well on 
your dress. Fawn color, isn’t it?” 

Rose gayly fastened them in her jacket. 

Burton’s sober mood seemed to be 
leaving him when they passed the home 
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of two of their friends recently married. 
3urton looked up at the windows All 
was mystery and fascination to him behind 
the crisp muslin curtains. 
“They seem very happy,” he said. 
“He’s perfectly devoted to her, they 


say. I haven’t seen her since they came 
home. He’s absorbed in her.” 

“And she in him. How fortunate 
they are!” 

“Tt’s a dear house. She was delighted 
with it. I think they seem very well 
mated.” 


“Tt must be nice to have such a home 
and wife to come to. Randolph hasn’t 
been to the club any since his engage- 
ment.” 

“T hope it will last.” 

“T don’t see why it shouldn’t. I can’t 
imagine a fellow preferring a club full of 
noisy men and tobacco-smoke to a quiet 
home with a wife and books. I wish — 
I wish I had the chance myself to show a 
a woman how much — better it would 
be.” 

Burton’s eyes were still fixed on the 
distance, but the tone of his voice made 
Rose feel the nearness of his thought. 
Her cheeks grew pinker and she smiled 
faintly. 

“1 would surely try my best to make a 
—a wife happy,” he added. 

“You could do that easily, I am sure.” 

“Do you think so? do you, really? I 
never thought a woman could be happy 
with me. You see my life is full of re- 
sponsibilities — I should not want a woman 


to work as I am obliged to.” Rose 
almost laughed at his simplicity. “ But 


do you think a girl could —?” 

“She could try, certainly,” broke in 
Rose hurriedly. ‘ Here we are at home.” 

Burton’s expression changed. His 
face was as quiet and refined as ever. 

“Tt was nice of you to come so far— 
and to give me these lovely violets,” said 
Rose. 

She bent her head to smell them. 
was looking at her earnestly. 
out and took her hand. 

“You have given me more pleasure 
than I have given you,” he said; “ but 
I am going to ask of you something else. 
May I come to see you this evening, Miss 
Rose ?”’ 


He 
He reached 
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The color flashed into Rose’s face, but 
she hesitated only an instant. “TI shall 
always be glad to see you,’”’ she answered, 
with a bright smile. 

“T shan’t forget how you look again,” 
he said, and walked lightly away. 

Rose paused a moment, her hand on 
the door-knob; then she went in. She 
was scarcely inside the door when a stout, 
handsome woman seized her by the wrist 
and drew her into the parlor. It was her 
mother. 

“Well, where have you been?” she 
cried, her nervous eyes taking in every 
detail of her daughter’s appearance. 

“‘ Buying ruffling for my pink dress.” 

“Where 1s it?” 

“‘T think it will be sent up.” 

“You might have had those violets 
sent up too. Where did you get them?” 

“At Deenstra’s.” 

“ Rose Williams, you never threw away 
your money on that bunch of violets. 
You met Mr. Burton and he gave them 
to you. And he’s worth fifteen millions 
if he’s worth a cent!” 

“Then he ought to be able to give a 
girl a few violets without making such a 
sensation.” 

‘“ Nowsee here,” interjected the mother, 
«‘T want to know what this means. Rob- 
ert Burton doesn’t give violets to a girl 
and stand holding her hand for nothing! 
I saw you. What —has he been saying to 
you?” 

Rose sat down. She unbuttoned her 
jacket with one hand and held her flow- 
ers to her face with the other. 

“What's he been saying to you?” 
asked her mother again. 

“T don’t see why you need think he 
said anything,” replied Rose. 

“T don’t think —I know! I saw you 
come down the street. What did he 
say?” 

“Well, he said—that he thought 
George Randolph was a fortunate man to 
have such a nice wife.” 

“Just like a man! 
perfect namby-pamby ! 

“Why, mamma, I can’t remember 
everything he said.” Rose walked toward 
the door, to go upstairs. Her face was 
very demure. “I believe he said it was 
bad for a man to live alone, but it would 
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be cruel to ask a girl to undertake the 
responsibilities of such wealth as his.’’ 

Mrs. Williams leaned back and laughed. 
“ You’re not so innocent as that, Rose.”’ 

“T think that’s what he said, — any- 
how it’s the impression I got.’’ She 
turned the door-knob, and whisked into 
the hall. “And he’’—she spoke through 
the crack — “said I’d given him much 
happiness, and he’s going to ask for some- 
thing else. And he’s coming to-night! ” 

The door slammed and she was nearly 
up the stairs before her mother could 
follow. “ Rose!” shescreamed. “Come 
back here!” There was no answer but 
a laugh, and Mrs. Williams returned and 
sat down. 

‘Well, I never would have believed 
it—never! Fifteen millions if a cent! 
It’s the most astonishing thing I ever 
heard of!” 

Early that evening Mr. Burton dressed 
himself with his usual precision. His 
face was pale, but there was a light in 
his eyes that was not common. In a 
few moments he would stretch out his 
hand toward a happiness which he had 
believed he could never attain. It was 
incredible that he, who was_ without 
everything but money, should have his 
lonely life so suddenly filled with the 
inestimable wealth of love. All day long 
he had been almost unconscious of the 
world. Now, as he stepped out into the 
moist night air, he felt that a new era 
was beginning for him. 

The stars shone softly and the young 
leaves whispered as the millionnaire walked 
along under the trees that lined the 
street. As he approached Rose’s home 
he walked faster, but he did not seem 
excited as he waited for admittance at 
the door. 

He found both Rose and Mrs. Williams 
in the parlor. Mrs. Williams arose in 
manifest surprise. ‘Why, how do you 
do?’ she said. Her tone said, ‘‘ You're 
the last person I expected to see.” 

Rose was lovely in a simple white 
gown, with the violets he had given her 
against her fair neck. ‘The three talked 
pleasantly together for a few moments. 
Then there was a knock at the door and 
a servant appeared. 

“The man about the furniture, ma’am.” 
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Mrs. 
«Excuse me for a few moments,’ she 


Williams arose with alacrity. 
said. ‘This man has been here a num- 
ber of times and the business is rather 
important.” 

‘There was an awful silence when she 
had closed the door. Rose wildly tried 
to think of something to say, but every- 
thing seemed to be said but the one 
thing. Burton turned to that topic. He 
was pale, but his voice was quiet and 
composed. 

“There is no need of my saying any- 
thing, is there, Rose? You know why I 
am here. You said I might come.” 

Rose looked down at her hands in her 
lap and laughed a little. 

“Yes, I think I know—why you 
came,” she said. She waited for him to 
speak. It was the queerest love-making 
she had ever been the cause of. She 
stole a glance at him, and the almost sad 
expression of his eyes moved her to put 
out her hand to him. 

“Rose, Rose, are you sure?” 

She smiled in such a way that he 
leaned toward her and touched her cheek 
with his lips. 

They sat almost silent, hand in hand, 
until there was arustling and cough- 
ing at the door. Only once Rose, who 
was not of an emotional nature, laughed 
to herself at the situation. 

“May I tell her, dear,” he whispered, 
— ‘tell her that you are going to be — 
my wife?” 

“I didn’t know that you’d asked me,” 
she laughed; then as the door-knob 
turned sharply: “ Yes! yes! tell her.” 

Rose slipped out of the room. In 
half an hour her mother came to her. 

“ He’s waiting to say good-night, Rose. 
My dear, you’ve made me very, very 
happy.” 

Burton was at the foot of the stairs. 
Rose stood on the bottom step, and he 
leaned against the post. 

“Your mother has been very kind,” he 
said. “I cannot tell you what all this is 
to me,’”’ he continued rather lumberingly, 
and still embarrassed, “I am not good at 
expressing myself, and I’m —rather over- 
powered just now; but I’ll try, Rose, to 
make you realize how inexpressibly dear 
you are to me— how entirely I love you.” 
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His voice sank as he spoke the last words 
and his eyes fell to the floor. Rose 
looked wonderingly at him a moment, 
while a feeling almost of pity again made 
her lean toward him. 

“T’m sure you do — Robert. 
very good to me.” 

He put his arms about her and bade 
her good-night. 

As she watched him go, there was some- 
thing like remorse in her face. She waited 
a few moments and then went upstairs. 

“He really doesn’t care for me more 
than other men have — he only takes it 
more seriously. I’m really fond of him, 
— he’s a dear, sweet fellow.” 

The next morning, while she was still 
dreaming, her mother came to her room 
with a box and a note. She propped 
herself up with pillows while she opened 
the box. It was full of long-stemmed 
pink roses. 

“ How perfectly lovely !”’ 

‘What does he say?” Mrs. Williams 
sat down on the foot of the bed and 
Rose read the note, repeating most of it 
aloud. 

“«Take the liberty—it is my right 
now — to send you a few flowers.’ ”’ 

“Few!” Mrs. Wiiliams interrupted. 

“<A few flowers. I hope they’re the 
first you’ve received since your engage- 
ment. May I come this afternoon and 
bring you something that I should like 
to see you wear?’” 

The man was waiting for an answer, 
and Rose wrote: ‘Of course you may 
come, and at any time. The roses are 
lovely.” 

“T suppose it’s the ring he’s coming 
with,” Mrs. Williams suggested. “TI told 
him I saw no reason why the engage- 
ment shouldn’t be announced at once. 
Keeping an engagement has gone by.” 

“JT suppose I’m not to be consulted 
about it,’’ Rose said. 

“What possible objection could you 
have? Rose Williams, don’t be a goose ! 
You know you couldn’t keep it. You 
would die to tell the girls.” 

“Well, I don’t object to having it 
announced — only it’s my engagement, 
you know.” 

Mrs. Williams sat down again and 
looked at her daughter admiringly. 
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“Rose,” she said, “I never dreamed 
of your making such a match. 

“T don’t think I did make it,” Rose 
laughed. 

“Well, somebody made it. I don’t 
believe a person in town has the faintest 
idea of such a thing !”’ 

At three o’clock Burton called. As 
he sat beside Rose on the sofa and drew 
her toward him, she asked, ‘*Why are 
you so silent?” 

“T don’t know. I suppose it is because 
I cannot in the least comprehend what a 
blessing has come to me.” 

Rose laughed. “I’m not worth so 
much,” she said. ‘ There’s very little in 
me to be comprehended.” She looked at 
him with wide-open eyes, half roguish 
and half earnest. ‘I’m really not a 
superior person at all; I’m just like 
other girls. I never was any different,” 
she went on, “and I always shall be the 
same, unless — unless you make me dif- 
ferent. People always seem to do what 
they like with me. I couldn’t have 
refused you if I had wanted to. I ap- 
pear to have a great will of my own — but 
I haven’t really. I try to make up for 
my weakness by pretending to be firm, 
but I always give in; mamma always 
makes me. I’m not a bit deep, and if 
you’ve fallen in love with me thinking I 
am, you'd better fall out as quick as you 
can.” 
Robert’s fingers were placed on the 
rebellious lips. 

“My dear, I wouldn’t have you dif- 
ferent.’ 

“That’s kind of you, for you couldn’t 
if you would.” She laughed mischiev- 
ously and jumped up. Burton followed 
her and held out a small box. 

“Will you let me give you this? 
you mind sitting down again? 
it on better.” 

Rose held out her slender hand. 

“T hope you'll like it. It isn’t so big 
as some stones I saw; but I couldn’t 
bear to think of one of those electric 
lights on your hand.” 

He took out the ring and slipped it on 
her finger. Rose looked down at it in 
silence. She was disappointed. The 
diamond was not small, and it was as 
clear as a dewdrop, but it did not look 
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unusually large. 
much larger. 
face smiling. 

“Thank you, Robert, it’s the whitest 
stone I ever saw, and I dare say it just 
suits my hand.” 

Burton had an undefined feeling of 
disappointment. 

“JT hope you like it,” he said. “I 
always think of gamblers and such peo- 
ple when I see those enormous stones.” 
Then he slipped over the diamond a 
circle of rubies, small and closely set, as 
a guard. It had been, he told her, his 
mother’s engagement ring. She turned to 
him with so bright a face that any dis- 
satisfaction or suspicion faded away. 

“IT suppose I may tell about our — en- 
gagement now?”’ he asked. 

“Oh! you innocent creature!’ she 
laughed. “It’s half over town already. 
When you’ve known mamma a little longer 
you'll find that she’s a very active woman. 
There’s no grass growing under “er feet.” 

Burton looked surprised, but he said 
nothing. When he went, Rose stood by the 
window watching him as he walked away. 
Her face was a little impatient. 

“He’s really very good, and he’ll let 
me do as I like, I’m sure, — but he is fear- 
fully solemn.” 

She looked down at her left hand with 
its ring. “I did hope for a bigger stone 
— but the rubies make it all right. It’s 
a new idea, and it will take. Mamma’ll 
like it.” 

She glanced at the clock. It was 
nearly afternoon-tea hour. She buttoned 
a few roses in her jacket and turned 
towards Lily Randolph’s. All the girls 
would be there. She walked along full 
of pleasant anticipations. It is not 
every girl who has the opportunity to 
make such a sensation. Rose’s heart 
warmed toward her lover, who had made 
it possible for her do it. “He is a dear 
fellow,” she thought, as she went up the 
Randolph steps. 

There was a hum of voices as she en- 
tered the parlor. The bride came for- 
ward and kissed Rose’s blooming face. 

“Rose, dear, how glad I am to see 
you! It’s been a perfect age! How 
sweet you look! Where did you get 
those lovely roses? We’re having such 
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fun ! 
our wedding trip.” 
she had left off, telling of the “ perfectly 
lovely time” and how zo one took them 


I’ve been telling the girls about 
She resumed where 


for bride and groom !—at which an in- 
credulous shout went up. 
“Now what have you been doing, 


Rose? I haven’t seen you for a month. 
Katharine says another engagement is 
coming out!” 

The bride sat down, and the girls 
clustered about, sipping their tea. Rose 
was carelessly pulling off her gloves. 

“T’ve heard of one,’ she said indif- 
ferently. 

“Who?” cried the chorus, with sus- 
pended teaspoons. “Is it announced?” 

Rose drew off one kid finger after 
another. 

“It has been announced to me!” 

She rubbed her bare hands together. 
The diamond and rubies flashed. She 
looked about the circle and smiled, en- 
joying the moment. ‘Then she fingered 
her roses and looked down, showing at 
the same time a becoming shyness and 
her curly eyelashes. 

“It’s my own,” she said quietly. “I 
am engaged to Robert Burton !” 

For a moment there was an intense 
silence. ‘Then the girls surrounded Rose 
in a shrill clamor,—and she had her 
second triumph. 

In the days of excitement that followed, 
days filled with flowers, tea cups and 
knick-knacks, Burton bore himself with 
wondering content. It had never oc- 
curred to him that the announcement of 
an engagement could make such a sen- 
sation. The effect was as if Mrs. Wil- 
liams had mounted the house-top and 
blown the news through a trumpet. Bur- 
ton ignored the blare, and spoke little 
about his change in life. He derived his 
satisfaction from the happiness in Rose’s 
face. 

“I think getting engaged is the great- 
est fun in the world!” she said to him 
one night, as they stood looking at her 
array of gifts. “I think nothing could 
be more fun, except wedding presents 
and—the reception. The ceremony 
must be a little scary.” 

Burton had become used to her free 
and easy speech, but now a pained look 
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passed over his face, and he said gently, 

“T hope it will be quieter. If we could 

just walk off some afternoon and come 

back married, it would be so much bet- 

ter. Yes, I hope it will be quieter.” 
Rose opened her eyes. 


“Quieter !”’ she repeated. 


‘“* My dear, 
what are you thinking of? It will bea 
tempest compared to this. Why, we 
couldn’ t go off and get married ; it would 
seem like an elopement.” 

Robert laid his hand on her head and 
sighed. 

“Don’t you like a church wedding, 
Robert?” 

‘No, dear, I don’t.” 

Rose looked at him in wonder. 

“ Why — why -— Robert,” she  stam- 
mered, “1—I—never heard anything 
so funny. I wouldn’t be married out of 
church for anything! I shouldn’t feel as 
if it were legal!” 

“Very well, dear,’ was the quiet an- 
swer. ‘It’s your wedding, you know. 
I suppose I am an old fogy, but it always 
seemed desecration to me to have the 
mob looking on at such a time.” 

“But the mob won’t be looking on! 
We shall have cards of admission.” 

“Well, my dear, you must do as you 
like. I ought to be satisfied with getting 
you — no matter how it’s done.” 

He held her head between his hands, 
and looked into the pretty face. He 
was filled with a great tenderness for her ; 
and as he felt that she was his own, what 
did his minor wishes count for? Rose, 
relieved at the concession, said softly: 
“T think you’re just lovely to me, Rob- 
ert.”’. And at that moment Robert could 
not have told whether he were to be 
married in the church or in the theatre. 

With the speeding weeks, Rose and 
her mother grew more and more radiant. 
There were delightful conversations about 
clothes and furniture. Robert was for- 
ever begging Rose to tell him what alter- 
ations she wished made in the house that 
was to be hers. “You know you <nd 
your mother are the only people I have 
to go to,” he said. 

“Tf I had a sister or some relatives,’ 
he said wistfully at another time, “ they’d 
be giving you parties and things. I’ve 
been thinking,” he added, “that I might 
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give a dinner, —a small informal one. I 
have some friends I should like to have 
you meet. I have one cousin in New 
York. Should you care to have me do 
ite” 

“I think it would be lovely!” Rose 
said. Burton’s undemonstrative way of 
taking his engagement had been a little 
disappointing. © Now he was really begin- 
ning to wake up. 

“TI was going to have you and your 
mother go over the house to-day; but 
wouldn’t it be better to wait till then? 
You could see it then at its bes. —or 
worst,”’ he added. 

The night of the dinner, Rose wore a 
new gown. As she walked to meet Bur- 
ton at the end of the long drawing-room, 
he felt that her presence was all that was 
necessary to cheer and perfect his cheer- 
less house. The furniture seemed to 
group into delightful situations at her 
approach. Her white soft robe fell about 
her tall young figure almost like a bridal 
garment. 

“How beautiful — how beautiful you 
look!” he whispered, taking both her 
hands. Then he colored to his fore- 
head, and turned to Mrs. Williams, who 
was looking the other way, humming. 

“What a perfectly splendid room!” 
she exclaimed, turning at his approach. 

“Do you think so?” he asked. “I’ve 
been afraid you wouldn’t like it. It de- 
pressed me; but now—” He paused 
and his eyes followed Rose’s graceful 
figure as she skimmed about the room. 
“Well, it isn’t so bad now. Perhaps all 
it needed was some one fo keep it com- 
pany.” 

“ Robert,” cried Rose, “this room is 
perfect. I won’t have it touched. You 
spoke of changing the curtains. Why, 
they’re divine!” 

The arrival of the guests put an end to 
further discussion. Some of the guests 
were strangers to Rose. There were two 
young men from New York. One of 
them, Burton’s cousin, sat beside her at 
the table. The distinguishing feature of 
the dinner was its simplicity, — simplicity 
of dishes and of service. A person of 
little social education could have gone 
through the dinner with comfort and en- 
joyment ; there were no traps set for his 


ignorance. But the guests were mostly 
experienced diners-out, and the affair 
passed off with delight to all. Burton 
made an attentive host and Rose was 
exuberant. She chatted gayly with Bur- 
ton’s handsome cousin, feeling an uncon- 
scious relief in reaching her own level 
once more. She had been strained up 
so long to meet Burton’s requirement, 
that in talking to Warren Langdon she 
was like a child out of school. Burton 
watched her with pleasure, and after din- 
ner he said: “I’m glad you like Warren. 
He’s a good fellow.” 

“ He’s lots of fun,” she replied. 
having such a good time, Robert.”’ 

She sent him away to talk to some one 
else. Langdon was quickly in his place 
beside her, and the two resumed the 
banter they had enjoyed at the dinner- 
table. 

Langdon remained by his friend’s 
pretty fiancée the rest of the evening. 
It was his habit to be devoted to some 
one, and as Rose was the brightest girl 
in the room, she was the natural object 
of his attention. 

Mrs. Williams and Rose sat down in 
their wrappers when they were at home 
again, to talk it all over. 

“What a stunning looking man Mr. 
Langdon is!” said Mrs. Williams, men- 
tioning the most interesting guest last. 

“IT never saw such lovely eyes,” an- 
swered Rose, clasping her knees and 
looking into vacancy. ‘“ They’re gray, 
though you’d think they were black.” 

“You seem to have looked into them 
well.” 

“T always notice eyes. Robert has 
nice eyes, too; but they are rather sad, 
and they — make me uncomfortable. I 
wish he was gayer—more like his 
cousin.” 

“Nonsense !”’ exclaimed her mother. 
« A man like Mr. Langdon is nice for an 
evening; but for life— heaven preserve 
us! He’d wear one out.” 

“T thought he was charming — and 
Robert said he was.” 

“ Robert’s worth ten of him!” 

“Oh, of course,” Rose hastily as- 
sented. ‘Robert is the best man I ever 
knew.”’. 

“ He’s “oo good,” she ‘said to herself 
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when her mother was gone. ‘“ But I sup- 
pose I need some one to make up for my 
faults, and — yes, I’m perfectly satisfied,” 
and, as if in proof of her satisfaction, 
two tears rolled down her cheeks. 

The next day, when Robert came, she 
was very lively. She was more free with 
him than she had ever been before, and 
she made fun of everything he said. He 
was unusually gay himself, and he stayed 
a long while. When he was leaving, he 
said : 

“T almost forgot one of the things I 
came for. I should like to bring my 
cousin to see you. He’s to be with me 
some time. You see he is changing his 
business. He has not been very success- 
ful, poor old chap !— and while he looks 
about, he’s going to stay with me.” 

“And you’re going to help him find a 
good position, like the nice fellow you 
are (”" 

“Oh, well, you know one likes to do 
what he can for his only near relative.” 

“Well, tell him to come—or you 
bring him along, —and I’ll make it joliy 
for him. Some men wouldn’t bring a 
handsome man like that to see the girl 
they liked, Robert.” 

“Rose, darling, if they were engaged 
to you, they’d know there was no need 
to worry, if Adonis came.” 

Rose did not look at him. An appre- 
hensive feeling made her turn away. 

A few days later, Langdon came with 
Burton and made a ceremonious call. 
He devoted his conversation to Mrs. 
Williams, but he looked at Rose, who 
talked eagerly to Burton. Mrs. Williams 
invited them to dinner on the following 
Sunday ; and after this Langdon seemed 
to drop in naturally at the afternoon tea- 
hour. He was always quiet and digni- 
fied; he had abandoned his flirtatious 
manner with Rose. 

“He’s certainly very entertaining,” 
said Mrs. Williams one night, “but I 
shouldn’t exactly call him deep.”, 

“He’s deep enough,’”’ Rose replied 
somewhat petulartly. “I’m tired of 
people who are so deep you can’t see 
bottom.” 

“What's the matter now?” 

“Nothing!’’ Rose drummed on the 
window-pane. “I’m tired —tired — 
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tired! Here comes Mr. Langdon now — 
and I won’t see him. He is here oftener 
than is necessary, I think. You can tell 
him I’m cross—or sick—or anything 
you like.” 

She went upstairs in a hurry, leaving 
her mother staring after her. Upstairs in 
her room she had a good cry. 

“ T’m just worn out,” she sobbed. 
wish I’d never seen him. And I won't 
see him. He sha’n’t come here again! 
I—I have him!” 

She sat up fiercely — and after a while 
ran to her mirror to see how much she 
had disfigured her face by crying. When 
she had bathed it and smoothed her hair, 
she sat down and waited till all traces of 
tears had faded. Then she went down- 
stairs and shook hands with Langdon, 
who was just leaving. He did not seem 
surprised to see her; neither did her 
mother. 

“T was just telling Mrs. Williams that 
I am going away next week,’’ Langdon 
remarked. 

“ Going away !”’ 


“ty 


repeated Rose. 

“Yes. You see I’ve been here a 
month already. I have hopes of a posi- 
tion, and I think it’s time I went.” He 
spoke lightly, but his fine eyes turned to 
Rose with a glance she dared not meet. 
“T shall come once more to say good- 
by—you have been so kind. But I 
may see you before that. You are going 
to the Livingstons’?”’ 

“Yes,” Rose said. 

‘“We shall meet there, then. 
you'll save a dance for me? ” 

“Why, certainly —after Robert has 
had his choice.” 

When he had gone there was silence 
in the room, which was broken by Mrs. 
Williams. 


Perhaps 





“Well, I’m glad he’s going. I don’t 
care much about him myself. I can’t 


for the life of me 
Robert so.” 

“ Robert hasn’t one spark of jealousy ! ” 
exclaimed Rose petulantly. “Any one 


see what fascinates 


else would have been simply wild. 
Robert doesn’t care!” 

“Rose Williams, don’t be a_ fool! 
Don’t you know that the man who 
cares for you most, is freest from 


jealousy ?”’ 
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‘No, I don’t!” Rose cried, escaping 
from the room. 

Mrs. Williams remained by the window. 
“It’s fortunate he’s going so soon,’ was 
her inward comment. “Rose is a silly 
girl. I must stir Robert up. He ought 
to look after his own interests.”’ 

She did speak to him; but if she con- 
veyed any impression it was totally dif- 
ferent from what she wished. At any 
rate, he was not “ stirred up.” 

Rose became fretful and exacting, un- 
like her placid self, but Robert did not 
appear to notice the change. He was 
more patient and gentle than ever. 

“Oh, Robert! Robert!” Rose burst 
out one day, “why will you be so calm, 
so patient with me? I wish you would 
get angry! I’m so horrid and I hate 
myself, but I can’t be any different.” 

“Rose, dear, I think you arep’t quite 
so well as usual. But you'll be all right 
soon. And —and, dear, — if there should 
be anything that troubled you, — there 
may be some time, you know, — you 
must tell me about it. Dearest, it is 
better to tell everything — for no matter 
what it is I shall always understand. I 
couldn’t misunderstand anything you 
might have to tell me, no matter how 
strange — or — or sad it was.” 

Rose sobbed against his breast, and he 
softly stroked her cheek. He went on 
quietly : 

‘Where there is love, there must be 
total confidence. I want you to feel as 
free as the air, to do and say what you 
please. I could stand anything better 
than to have you troubled. I—TI could 
even — give you to some one else 
sooner !”’ 

Rose’s head lay motionless against 
him ; he did not see the pallor of her face. 

“Now, dear, we won’t be solemn any 
more,” he said with a lightness which the 
expression of his eyes belied. “ Only I 
wanted to say this to you, so you would 
feel like coming to me with everything. 
You’re nervous now and need toning up. 
It’s the excitement — and the weather. Do 
you feel like going to the Livingstons’ ?”’ 
he asked. 

“Oh, yes, I must go! But I think I 
shan’t go any more after that; it is get- 
ting too warm.” 








“ Perhaps this will do you good. You 
like to dance, and I hope you always will. 
Now, don’t you want to come for a little 
drive ?”’ 

“Robert,” said Rose on their drive, 
“you're the best man in the world. [ 
don’t deserve that you should be so good 
to me. I don’t deserve it.” 

The people who looked after them as 
they went swiftly through the street, said : 
“ How happy they are!” and, “ What a 
lucky girl she is!” 

On the evening of the Livingstons’ ball, 
Rose, when she was dressed, stood before 
the mirror. Her mother came in, osten- 
sibly to give a few finishing touches, but 
really to give a last useful hint. 

“Do you think it is becoming?”’ Rose 
asked. 

“Tt ought to be; it cost enough. But 
it’s worth the money. You never could 
afford to marry a poor man, Rose. You're 
too expensive an article. I couldn’ 
afford to have you either. It costs me 
too much strength to make both ends 
meet. I’ve done enough of it. Where’s 
your fan?” 

It was a fan which Burton had sent her 
that afternoon—a delicate gauze thing 
exquisitely painted with pale pink flowers 
to match those embroidered on Rose’s 
gown. Mrs. Williams waved it aloft and 
then laid it against Rose’s skirt. 

“ Robert’s a man after my own heart,” 
she said. “It just adds the needed 
touch.” 

“ He always thinks of the right thing, 
Rose said nervously. 

“And he can afford to carry out his 
ideas,” said her mother with emphasis. 
“It’s a charming thing to have a rich 
husband, I say. Stand across the 
room and then turn round slowly. Yes, 
that hangs all right.” 

When Rose entered the dancing-room 
with Robert at her side, the first person 
she saw was Langdon. He did not ap- 
proach her, and she bowed almost coldly. 
Later, when Robert had gone to ask Miss 
Livingston to dance, Langdon came and 
asked for a waltz. 

“ They’re all taken but the next to the 
last,’’ Rose answered, barely looking at him. 

**T believe I haven’t it taken,’’ was the 
indifferent reply. Then he left her. 
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“T think I'll go home before then,” 
she thought, with a nervous dread. 

But when Langdon came to claim her 
he found her ready. He held out his 
hand and said soberly: ‘This is ours, I 
believe — and the last we shall ever 
have,” he added when they were out 
of hearing. Rose made no answer, but 
with strained nerves allowed him to lead 
her away. 

Robert was not dancing; he did not 
feel like it at that moment, and he with- 
drew to a green nook at the corner of 
the room and rather wearily looked on. 
He saw Langdon and Rose winding their 
way among the dancers. His lips tight- 
ened. Langdon held Rose closely. His 
cheek was flushed and his restless eyes 
were full of light. Rose was not looking 
at him or at any one. Her eyes were 
downcast. Robert watched them as they 
whirled round and round in silence. He 
did not lose sight of Rose’s flowing 
drapery for a second. He saw them 
when they stopped, and he saw the 
glance that passed between them like a 
shock. ‘There was only that one glance, 
there was not a word, nor another look. 
Langdon dropped her hand and left her 
leaning against a pillar. 

Burton waited for a moment where he 
was, to give Rose time to compose her- 
self; then he went to her and offered 
her his arm. 

“You're tired, dear,” he said; ‘come 
away and rest.” He led her from the 
noise and glare to a quiet corner in one 
of the smaller rooms. 

“You're tired,’”’ he repeatedly sadly. 
“1 fear this has been too much for you.” 

“Yes, I am tired,” she said, pushing 
back her hair with a trembling hand. 

*You’re more tired than any one 
would think. But I don’t wonder. You 
have been having a hard time, — but it’s 
almost over now.” 

Rose looked at him apprehensively. 
His eyes were fixed on the darkness out- 
side the window. ‘There was a moment’s 
silence. Then he spoke. 

“T hardly know what to say to you, 
Rose. I don’t want to shock you, or — 
or frighten you, but—” Rose had risen 
and was looking at him anxiously. “You 
have suffered a great deal, and you have 
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been brave 
told me.”’ 

Rose was still staring at him. The 
color came and went in her cheeks, but 
she said nothing. 

«| —J],”— Burton broke off with a 
strange laugh. ‘I don’t see why it should 
be so hard for me to speak to you, Rose, 
I know all about it now, and—I don’t 
sce as there’s much more to be said. I 
— I saw you dancing with Warren. You 
were both brave.” 

His hands worked nervously; other- 
wise he seemed entirely calm. Rose gave 
him one startled glance ; then she clung 
to him, sobbing : 

“Oh, Robert! Robert! don’t! Don’t 
turn from me. I wish I were dead! I 
wish I were dead !” 

“Rose,” he said, “stop! You-— you 
hurt me. Iam not turning from you. I 
wish to make you happy,— and you are 
not happy with me.” 

“T will be! I will be!’’ she cried. 

“My dear, you can never be happy 
with one man when you care for another. 
As for me, I want the whole or nothing,— 
all or nothing! Rose, let us end this at 
once. If you could tell me you loved 
me, we would say no more— but you 
cannot. I think I—I never really asked 
you if you loved me.” 

“ Oh, Robert, I think you are the best 
man in the world!” 

There was silence for one tragic in- 
stant. Then he said slowly and firmly : 

“ But you /ove another man.” 

“Oh, what shall I do? What shall I 
do?” 

“You must tell me the truth; it’s the 
only way. Don’t be afraid of me, Rose. 
What I am going to do is to set you at 
rest. You haven’t been happy all these 
last weeks ; and now I know the reason. 
Be honest with me, Rose.” 

“Oh, Robert, it breaks my heart. I 
didn’t mean that you should ever know. 
You are better than—than he. I fought 
and fought — but he’s more like me. I 
thought that after he had gone it would 
be the same as ever.” 

A look almost of anger swept across 
his face ; then he bent over her tenderly. 

“My dear little Rose,” he whispered. 
“Poor girl! It could never have gone 





but — but I wish you had 
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on. It is better to find it out before it is 
too late.” 

“Qh, what are you going to do?” 
she cried in alarm. “I didn’t want to 
give you up. I wish—I wish to marry 
you.” 

Burton’s face hardened, and his voice 
was stern in a-way that she had never 
heard. 

“Rose,” he said,” I would rather see 
you dead than married to me!” 

Rose covered her face. 

“Oh, mamma ! mamma!”’ she sobbed. 
“JT can never see her again. She will 
kill me for this.” 

Robert said nothing. His expression 
was transfigured with pity and remorse. 
He remembered what she had said to 
him about her mother, and he remem- 
bered the strange warning Mrs. Williams 
had given him ; but he said nothing — only 
his lips were shut more tightly together. 

“Rose,” he said presently, almost 
cheerfully, “ we are not going to let any 
thought of what others will say or do in- 
terfere with us. You tried to do what 
you thought was right, I dare say; but 
you made a great mistake. ‘The only 
way to be true to a man or to an engage- 
ment is to let nothing keep you from the 
truth. This idea of sticking to an en- 
gagement when one does not care for the 
other is criminal! I’m not blaming you, 
Rose — but it’s criminal! Most people 
think an engagement is an irrevocable 
promise. It is not! It is a trial to see 
if one can be a man’s wife!” 

Burton stopped a moment and buried 
his face in his hands; then he threw 
back his head and rose. 


“Tt has all been a mistake,” he said, 
“ but I—I don’t regret loving you, Rose. 
I have —I have much to thank you for.” 

“Oh, let me go now, Robert!” she 
cried. 

“Not just yet. In a moment. It’s 
better to finish all now. I’m going to 
see — Langdon.” 

“Oh! what are you going to say?” 
she cried. 

“I’m going to tell him that you are 
here. But before I go I wish to say a 
last word, Rose. I wish to say —I wish 
to say that I think I am to blame. I 
think it is the fault of my own nature that 
you couldn’t understand me. I could not 
show you all I felt. But — well, it is use- 
less to try to explain. If you could not 
feel what absorbed my whole heart —] 
—words don’t seem to express much — 
I’m sorry. I might have done more — 
but — I was afraid to frighten you. You 
see,” he added, smiling sadly, “I—1 
didn’t understand girls. You always 
seemed sacred ; it — it was like a liberty 
to be too demonstrative. I’m — I’m to 
blame.” 

Rose held his hand, and looked at 
him piteously, tuo overcome to speak. 

«Don’t look at me like that,” he said. 

He laid his hand on her shoulder ten- 
derly, and drew a long breath. ‘Then he 
went swiftly out of the room, turning with 
a smile at the door. 

He found Langdon alone, looking bit- 
terly at the crowd. 


an alcove and said quietly,— 

“Warren, Rose is in the little room 
at the end of the hall, and I—TI think 
she needs you.” 








He drew him into 
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[) ‘rom the highway, a little back 


By Herbert 


HARROW 


from this broad, glimmering tide- 

river over which I have come, and 
over the hill from the house I have de- 
scribed, is a rollicking stream of peren- 
nial spring water, that comes from some- 
where out in the depths of Westbrook’s 
thick pine woods, to find its way blocked 
by a narrow but lofty dam across the 
deep, dark flume that makes the bed of 
the stream, —a dam full of seams and 
crevices, through 





2, 


M. Sylvester. 


HOUSE. 


the years gone by, by these waters rushing 
without let or hindrance through this 
schistose ledge that shows the dip of its 
stratified formation the whole of the way 
back, from the wet sands of the creek, 
with its acres of drooping marsh grass, 
to this crest of the upland, where it fur- 
nishes the foundation to the old corn 
mill. To this old mill the country folk 
come even now with their corn and 
wheat grist, paying the miller his toll of 





which a score of ——S 
tiny streams find 

their way, to fall 
among the black 
rocks far below 
with graceful poise 
and noisy rhythm 
and spatter of 
drops that catch 
from sun and sky 
swift reflections of 
glorious color. It 
is a deep channel 
that one looks 
down into from the 
sagging rail of the 
dilapidated bridge, 
the channel that 
has been made, in 
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a tenth for the grinding. One may see 
the same ancient, wide-mouthed hoppers, 
into which the bags of grain are emptied ; 
or, if one likes the feeling of the meal 
as it comes hot from the great burr 
stones, whose whirring sets the mill- 
timbers a-tremble, he may catch it as it 
drops from the tiny tin cups on their 
endless belt of leather, emptying their 
burdens into the meal box, whence it is 
filled into the wide-open bags with a bat- 
tered tin scoop of a pattern as ancient as 
the mill itself. Here are methods and 
appliances as quaint and old-fashioned 
as were our ancestors when these lands 
were first put to raising corn and wheat ; 
and a strange bit of the old way of doing 
things it is, to be found within sight of 
the roofs and spires of a bustling city. 
Northward from the highway across 
Fore River is another old mill of great 
antiquity, as things go hereabout. It is 
perched high up the side of the narrow 
gorge among the gray birches, the only 
thing left of its stout dam, and the wharf 
that kept it company, but little of which 
latter now remains. The tide at its 







flood creeps up to lap the wobbly- 
looking piles, as it has every day 
for a century and a half; and the 
west wind blows the white caps be- 
yond to meet the trickling silver 
of the Capisic 
as it filters through 
the slippery rocks 
that run ever nar- 
rowing up and into 
the gray shadows 
of the ravine that 
shows through the 
low roof of a weath- 








er-stained farm- 
house of the old 
regime. ‘This is 
in such thorough 
keeping with the 
old mill of the 
Capisic, there is 


such a consonance 
of ancientness, that 
one takes a swift 
journey to dream- 
land, to come back 
as empty-handed as 
one went. 

This old mill is doubtless a close fol- 
lower of the first grist mill built by one 
Ingersoll along with the second settle- 
ment of Stogummor.  Ingersoll’s mill 
was destroyed in the first Indian war, 
and there is every reason to believe that 
this structure was the next to serve the 
hardy settler with his salt and meal. It 
must have been a famous place in the 
old days, when a ride on horseback to: 
mill and back over the narrow trails with 
the “blazed” trees for guideboards was 
the whole of a day’s journey. What 
stories its old beams and walls might tell 
had they the tongues of men— stories of 
perilous times and episodes! For a hun- 
dred and forty years it has stood, the relic 
or busier days, deserted by man and all 
else — unless the swallows build under its 
eaves — with the flavor of scraps of horn 
to savor its breath; for here were manu- 
factured combs less than a half century 
ago. When that industry was abandoned, 
the place was deserted altogether. It is 
a rare study for the sketcher. The old, 
moss-grown roof is as stanch as ever, 
with its roof tree of pumpkin-pine up- 
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held by huge and sturdy rafters, though 
the old, shrunk window-sashes rattle in the 
wind, and the winter snows find their way 
through the creviced walls and over the 
silent flooring. ‘The sea-green window 
panes light up with the same old blaze 
of sunset as of old, a warm fellowship in 
the gray setting of a weather- beaten, 
weather-stained decrepitude,— for this 
old building is just that, with a huge 
shaft of its overshot wheel pulled from 
its pit and rotting at its very threshold, 
while the leaky old flume is as com- 
pletely absent as if it had never existed. 
The clumsy burr-stones are gone, and 
their song is the song of silence. 

To look one way from this old bridge, 
is to see this arm of the sea filled to its 
brim of willow-fringed marsh by the in- 
flowing tide, its farther margin fretted by 
low black wharves, that set hardly above 
high-water mark, with their black ware- 
houses, above the roofs of which are the 
thick-set spars of the vessels, and rising 
above them all the smoky chimneys and 





glistening roofs of the seaport town. To 
turn one’s back upon this picture of sea 
and ships and houses, is to see the old 
post-road winding up the hill to Broad’s 
tavern, that lies just beyond its farther 
slope. It is an old, worn country road, 
with grass growing close down to the 
deep ruts made by the teams that are 
constantly going and coming through the 
day, with deep ditches outside these 
grassy margins, with rills of melted snow 
water trickling down their muddy banks, 
and rambling walls of cobble stone sur- 
mounting all, over which lean the out- 
posts of the straggling orchards on either 
side, —all leading up, up to the hilltop, 
till they meet the bluest of blue sky. 
Just above this old grist mill is the green 
cup of the mill-pond, with its placid sheet 
of water just a bit ruffled by the wind 
that is blowing freshly up from the south 
on this spring day; for I have chosen 
what the countrymen designate as “ mud 
time’”’ in the calendar of the year as the 
day for my outing. Beyond this fore- 





Grist Mill on Little Stroudwater River. 
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ground lay a middie ground of meadow 
land, with its brook drowsy with the slow 
pace the sluggish mill-pond compels it to 
take ; its pathway, with all the modesty 
one is likely to find in Nature, courts the 
leafless tangles of 
the black alders, 


house-roof and a glimpse of chimney 
through the thick tops of the willow 
hedges ; a stately elm, and, over all, a 
patch of blue sky; had it come from 
Birket Foster’s brush, it would have 
seemed hardly less real than Nature’s 
own sketching. It is a delightful 





or of the yellow- 
green catkins that 
flaunt their new- 
born color not 
only in this bit of 
meadow, but in 
every other wet 
place as well. 
Smooth sloping 
farm-lands, that 
reach away in gen- 
tle undulations to 
the woods, hem 
the meadow in; 
and just back of 
the mill, peeping 
over the crest of 
the higher lands, 
is the red chim- 
ney of a farm- 
house, with its 
blue ribbon of 
smoke lazily curl- 
ing upward into 
the tops of the 
elms that reach 
out widely above 
































sketch for one to carry in his mental 
portfolio, for to look at it is to hear 
the splash and spatter of this river in 
miniature, and feel the spring winds 
drinking up the dampness in the 
roads and fields, blowing up the runs 
and over the uplands with a marvel- 
lous quality of vigor and freshness. 
There is more room in these parts 
now than when the builder of Harrow 
House came here something less than 
two hundred years ago. The woods 
are not so thick and the farming 
lands are in sight everywhere ; there 
are wood-lots, but no forests; the 
field and pasture acreage exceeds 
that of the woodlands by a large per- 
centage. There is more breathing 
space, and from the rise in the high- 
way toward the Broad Tavern the 
outlook is a far-reaching one. ‘The 
fields slope to the southward with a 
gentle inclination, ending in a slender 
cape of thick pine growth that reaches 
out its darkly-foliaged finger into the 
bright waters of 
the river basin. 








it. The whole has 
a decidedly Eng- 
lish aspect. It is 
one of Birket 
Foster’s bits of 
landscape; a 
quiet composition 
enough, and made 
up of warm tones, 
for all there are 
patches of snow 
in the edges of 
the woods and 
hints of lingering 
frost in the roads. 











It is evident that 
these park-like 
areas about the 
shores of this in- 
land sea, with its 
nearness to the 
larger sea beyond 
the land of Pur 
Poodack, led the 
people who came 
from England into 
this part of the 
Province of Maine, 
with their English- 








Here it is: a bit 

of meadow, a glint of running water, with 
a boy and his alder fish-pole beside it, — 
but it is too early to catch trout; a girl 
with ruddy cheeks and wind-blown hair 
to keep him sympathizing company; a 


bred inclination 
toward beautiful 
estates, to select these lands in the 
vicinage of Stroudwater most frequently 
as mansion sites, —as one may discover 
by a visit to this region. 

Here was the grand residence of 
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Colonel Westbrook, which bore the aris- 


tocratic and English-like title of Harrow 
Harrow House has not been in 


House. 
existence since the 
memory of the old- 
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Among the grievances, real or imag- 
ined, that were entertained by the colo- 
nists about the time the term “ Boston 

Rebel” began to be used, was the 





est inhabitant ; but 
down on this point he. 
of land by the 
river, overshadow- 
ed by a dense 
growth of pines, 
dark and silent, is 
still pointed out to 
the curious way- | 
farer the ruined 
walls of its old cel- 
lar, now over- 
grown with dwarf 
birch trees and 
choked with dead 
vines of briars. 
It must have been a noble place 
when its distinguished dweller of 
the earlier colonial days kept open 
house here and entertained with 
princely hospitality, as befitted a 
man in his station. 

It was while living here that 
Westbrook commanded the 
Penobscot expedition, which 
brought home among its numer- 
ous trophies the papers of the 
Jesuit Rasle, upon the destruction 
of Norridgewock. 














U"Bely, 
aq 


putting of the “ broad arrow” of 
the king upon the best and tallest 
trees in the forest. | Westbrook, 
for all I know, may have had his 
assistants in this work of labelling 
these pine monarchs of the King’s 
choice; but I have no hint of 
such a fact historically, —and I 
imagine he must have been too 
. busy in the woods most of the 


aM time, had this been 








the case, to go In- 
dian hunting 
among the wilds of 
Norridgewock, _ if 
the seal of the 
royal injunction 
were to be found 
upon every shapely 
pine or spruce. 
But the complaint 
must have been in 
some sort magni- 
fied by the owners 
of these immense 
forests, that in those 
days might be 
called limitless, — 
days when the 
rarest of pumpkin 











This exploit brought him, no 
doubt, the further distinction of 
becoming chief-in-command of the fron- 
tier forces. He was at one time His 
Majesty’s mast agent ; and I have heard 
old men who knew these woods well in 
more primitive days say they had seen, 
long after the Revolution, the king’s broad 
arrow upon not a few of the towering 
monarchs of the forests hereabout, un- 
doubtedly put there by Westbrook’s hand. 
There were mast yards upon the shore that 
looked eastward upon this bit of ocean, 
and it would seem reasonable that more 
than one good ship came into the shelter 
of these waters to step a new mast, or to 
replace her lost or disabled spars. How 
much it must have differed in those far- 
off days, with its rude activities, from 
what it is to-day, with its drowsy wood- 
land silences and deserted shores. 


pine was not only 
used for spars 
and masts, and in the construction of 
houses whose lightest roof timbers were 
not less than a foot square, and when 
nothing that betrayed the slightest sign 
of a knot or stain of pitch was eligible for 
the inside finish or even the outside dress 
of the house, and when things were made 
to last “a hundred years to a day ;”’ not 
only this, but when the stateliest trees 
were wantonly felled for firewood, or to 
make the clearings about the settlement 
a bit more ample, or to add to the acres 
about the log-house, — trees — the massive 
trunks of which, priceless in these days 
of threatened scarcity and drowth among 
the pine woods, were left prone and help- 
less along the field fences, or strewn 
about the back-lots that are white with 
rye every August, or in the woods among 
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the underbrush, to be the source of much 
curious questioning on the part of stran- 
gers to the topography of the home 
acres, who discover for the first time 
these dumb witnesses of the vandalism of 
the ancestor of a half-dozen generations 
ago. 

I have seen in my wanderings in the 
newer, second-growth woodlands of the 











northern part of the county more than 
one stately tree of yellow birch upheld by 
its tripod of stout purple-stained roots 
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reaching down on either side of a pros 
trate forest giant that was once a stalwart 
pine, with a rare kindly touch and cling 
ing grace. The sap of this fallen tree 
has been transmuted by the moisture of 
the rains and snows and the woodland 
shadows into a rime of brownish-red de- 
cayed matter, as soft to the touch as 
plush, which imparts a delightful sense 
of coolness, on a hot midsummer day, 
when it crumbles on one’s hand to the 
semblance of fine flour, tinged with deep 
sienna color. ‘The log itself, partly cov- 
ered with the leaves that have so many 
autumns drifted down from the tree-tops, 
and spotted with wood-moss and lichen 
and all the strange forms of folyporei that 
thrive in damp places, is hardly to be dis- 
tinguished from the yielding scurf in 
which it lies half buried, and which, 
stripped of its mummy-like wrapping of 
rotten wood— for this is all it is—re- 
veals the big stout heart of an ancient 
pine, whose color is akin to the fine 
warm tint of a salmon steak cut from one 
of Penobscot’s rarest catch. I have in 
mind a strip of woodland — more familiar 
in my boyhood than now—that over- 
looked a bit of meadow ; long and narrow 
it was, and there were scores of these 
huge pine trees to be found lying in 
every direction across the floors of the 
woods, many of them not less than three 
to four feet in diameter. They would 
scale thousands of feet and saw into 
boards of extra dimensions, cut up at the 
saw-mill, if it were not easier and cheaper 
to “log” the sapling growth that stands 
so thickly about than to dig these half- 
buried, century-old monsters from their 
resting-places. I know for a fact that 
these woods were once mowing lands. 
No one is alive to-day who has mowed 
about these immense tree trunks that are 
now so deeply hidden within the shadows 
of a new forest; but these acres are all 
named, as one may see by reading the 
titles to them. 

Men were as jealous for their domain, 
and as picayunish in many respects, then 
as they are now, —as if there were not 
pine trees in sufficient number on these 
new shores to supply all the needs that 
they might know during their brief stay 
upon them, or the needs of their 
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The Old Shipyard. 


posterity who might succeed to their 
clearings. 

I have no doubt, had Westbrook been 
less fond of using the royal prerogative 
of the broad arrow within his limited 
province, his neighbors would have been 
no less prodigal, felling and burning their 
acres for wider fields. But it is human 
nature to resent encroachment upon 
private rights, even if it is sanctioned by 
the “ divine right of kings.” 

I climb the low wall between the field 
and the highway, and go down the slope, 
through the limp stubble, sodden and 
drenched with the melted snows, to this 
old cellar, closely hedged about with 
scrub pines and wild cherry bushes, with 
gray birches with their tops bent to the 
ground where the winter has left them, 
with scrawny sumac with its bark covered 
with a soft yellow nap, with all the tangle 
of bush and briar that hold in all old 
pastures the approaches to the woods, — 
as if there could ever have been a fine 
old English house here in this wilderness. 
But this is the site of Harrow House, if 


all tales are true. —and it is pleasant to 
think they are. 

The reader will pardon me if I digress 
from all that remains of Harrow House 
to speak of two very old houses in the 
immediate vicinity, undoubtedly built 
full one hundred and forty years ago. 
Stroudwater is rich in these mementos 
of the old days. The old Broad Tavern 
just over the crest of the hill is in the 
heyday of a respectable yet thrifty old 
age. ‘This side of the hill is the Fickett 
House, once the old Stroudwater garri- 
son. One can see the timbers of the 
once block house by an inspection of the 
interior; but the structure has been so 
modernized that in its neatly white 
painted exterior and fresh green blinds, 
the wayfarer would little dream that it 
had ever been a stronghold against In- 
dian attack. Yet on this identical spot 
the settlers hereabout in the troublous 
times that followed the French occupa- 
tion built their heavily-timbered block- 
house and stockade. Night after night 
the hardy frontiersman brought his family 
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hither as the gray shadows hinted the Back they went then to their clearings to su 
going down of the sun, the intangible take up the labor of the previous day. ru 
suggestions of color in misty threads and Among the oldest houses at Stroud- ml 
grotesque shapes in the woodland thrill- water is the little one-story Patrick mi 
ing the alert imagination, tainted with House. It may well be called one of the 
superstition, oftentimes with a sudden oldest in Maine. Its coat of durable pe 
dread. Distance did not count in those yellow paint gives it a dressy, youthful it, 
look, yet it is very old. Patrick built his ou 
house, and then went to England after of 
the woman who was to be his wife. She sai 
came over in the Pink and Dolphin, a sal 
schooner built almost within a stone’s the 
throw of the old house at the mouth of sal 
Little Stroudwater River. It has been nig 
said that here was a busy shipyard, where sig 
there had been seen no less than fourteen ing 
vessels on their ways at one time. Pat- en 
rick and his wife set up housekeeping in dec 
this yellow house, that is older than the Th 
Tate House. it 
The Stevenses and the Patricks were dw 
near neighbors. Their homes were side hur 
by side. The Stevens house is very old, late 
yet has little other than its old-fashioned for 
roof and gables to suggest that it does jud 
not belong to the more recent architec- am 
ture of the locality. as | 
The story is told of the days of the I 
Indian outbreak — how Mrs. Patrick came spe 
in from her milking at sundown, bringing hea 
in each hand a pail of foaming milk, to be 
set on the old pine table, after which she The 
started upon another errand; but before abo 
she had left the low kitchen a stealthy Nat 
footstep told her she was not alone. whe 
She turned backward to see the dusky gua 
shadows of two Sunapes across the plat 
threshold ; and before she could speak ing 
each in silence had raised a pail of milk turt 
to his lips and was drinking his fill. She and 
watched them speechless in her terror othe 
and defenceless in her loneliness, expect- you 
ing momently to be killed by the savages. win 
The Westbrook Plate. = Ugh ™ you 
It was the Sunape salutation and thanks her 
early times; and on horseback or afoot in one. Silently they passed out of the of 
the backwoodsman, with wife and chil- house, to disappear in the gloom of the brat 
dren, sought shelter and the good cheer woods. abo 
of companionship in peril, to sleep in se- I have come to a considerable depres- spir 
curity until the next dawn, rising with the sion or hollow in the ground, with a on 
sun to return homeward by the “spotted” slightly elevated rim about it, that re- rebu 
trees, thankful for their own safety, yet minds one of a deserted circus ring ; only dow 
always expecting to see, instead of the this old cellar is somewhat oblong in robt 


humble log-cabin amid the tasselled shape, if indeed it has any shape at all, cons 


maize, a heap of smouldering ashes. —and standing beside it in the bright dom 
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sunshine, a mere suggestion of the old 
ruin before me, I could but realize how 
much a creature of circumstance, how 
much the sport of nature, man is. 

Here was once a spacious park, with 
perhaps a stately country house adorning 
it, with fagade, portico, and pillar peeping 
out between its stately elms, to get a view 
of the river and of its master as he came 
sailing in with wind and tide, —the white 
sails of his sloop not a whit whiter than 
the mansion itself. No doubt Westbrook 
sailed up this river many a time in the 
night; and I can imagine the lantern 
signalling to and fro as he made the land- 
ing-wharf somewhere about the lower 
end of the point, — as there was possibly 
deeper water for the ships thereabouts. 
This may have been a Utopia once, but 
it is now hardly better than a tangle of 
dwarf growth, without a single hint of 
humanity about the place, except an iso- 
lated apple-tree, scraggy, unshorn, and 
for that matter unknown, if one is to 
judge by the quantities of frozen apples 
among the leaves that drifted over them 
as they dropped one by one last fall. 

Nature has full sway here, for the 
speech of the wind is all these bushes 
hear from one day to another, unless it 
be the dripping of the rain on wet days. 
There is a remarkable persistent quality 
about this universal law which men call 
Nature, for the want of a better name, 
whose silent activities are most to be 
guarded against. Plough the garden and 
plant your seed, and the weeds are star- 
ing you in the face with a singular imper- 
turbability, as they eat and drink the sap 
and substance you have provided for 
others. Leave your smooth pasture or 
your mowing-lands to the care of the 
wind and rain, and a decade will raise 
you a crop of stunted pines instead of 
herdsgrass, or cover them with patches 
of blueberry bushes and a hedge of 
brambles will have hidden the fences 
about them. Men may sleep, but the 
spirit of life, the spirit of renewal goes 
on with its eternal work, renewing and 
rebuilding, or destroying and tearing 
down, growing or decaying. Nature, 
robust, luxuriant with vegetation, tireless, 
constant, in season and out of season, 
dominates everything and everywhere, 


comprising everything,— time, matter, 
space, and the elemental forces: all are 
hers, in all the variety of the infinite con- 
ception. Here it is, with all these things 
within her control, that Nature has the 
advantage over men. She is never com- 
pelled to resort to subterfuges and equivo- 
cations to crown her work with success. 
Her story is the story of to-day, the 
story of out-door realism, the proof-sheets 
of which are spread constantly before 
everybody who has eyes and ears. Na- 
ture tells things as they are. Therein 
lies her superiority over men, who are 
cowards, or who are the victims of defec- 
tive eyesight, and who try to soften 
Nature’s rugged lines, as if they could 
tell her story best. Can you, write a 
water-ripple in a single ink-stained line 
—or the sound of a dropping stone as it 
strikes its placid surface? Can you trans- 
late the deafening crack, the terrible jar- 
ring of the thunder, or describe the path- 
way of the lightning to earth? Is there 
among men the interpreter of that beauty 
that makes a day in June so rare? This 
is the realism of Nature. ‘These things 
make the poet, for all great truths are 
poems; and therein lies the secret of 
Nature’s loveliness and her appealing to 
men. One cannot tell a true story with- 
out a more or less distinct touch of real- 
ism entering into the story and making a 
part of it. I tell these things as I see 
them here only with the regret that my 
reader cannot see through the lens that 
has revealed them to me; for the place, 
charming as its wildwood surroundings 
make it, is so poverty-stricken in its sug- 
gestion of human things and of human 
acquaintance, that I might think myself 
buried amid the gray tops of these leaf- 
less trees, another Westbrook planning 
another mansion beside these sparkling 
waters, so firmly has this olden tale of 
Harrow House taken hold upon my sym- 
pathy, so real has seemed the legend of 
its olden state and living. 

Harrow House! What a medley of 
thought follows in the train of this quaint, 
aristocratic title? There is something in 
its very sound that, like the rubbing of 
Alladin’s Lamp, conjures into existence a 
host of vagaries. One is of a great, 
square, hip-roofed house, with generous 
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chimneys that crown it gracefully and 
lend a hint of hospitality to the grand air 
that attaches to such great old-fashioned 
houses. Within are roomy halls and 
high-posted apartments, all square and 
much alike, with ample light from the 
windows, that east and south look out 
upon a wonderful perspective of color, of 
water, woodland and sky, that are all shut 
out when the thick mists drift in from the 
sea; then the fires are lighted in the big 
fireplaces that are found in every room 
and lend their attractions to keep out the 
gloom that creeps into the great house, 
with the opening of every door, from the 
wet, dripping world outside. What cosey 
places there are in the chimney corners 
and in the broad window-seats that look 
north and west through vistas of towering 
elms and prim Lombardy poplars, — while 
the rain beats its tattoo on the little 
window-panes, or the glow of the sunset 
lights them up? Another vagary of mine 
is that this fine old mansion—such a 
great house as this must 
have been could not 
have done otherwise — 


days of royal entertaining, that the rush- 
ing, hurrying world of to-day knows noth- 
ing of,—at least the world that I have 
known, where a chance to take a long 
breath is a luxury. It is another vagary 
of mine that the floors were waxed to 
the lustre of a mirror, in which the 
antique furnishings of carved oak and 
mahogany and the old spinet,— for of 
course there was one in its corner, — 
were tipped upside down in their reflec- 
tions as they were arranged about the big 
rooms ; and that there were 
“ Hanging in shining array along the walls of the 
chamber, 
Cutlass and corslet of steel, and his trusty sword 
of Damascus, 
Curved at the point and inscribed with its mysti- 
cal Arabic sentence, 
While underneath, in a corner, were fowling- 
piece, musket, and match-lock,” — 
as might have been seen in brave Miles 
Standish’s Plymouth house, when he sent 
young Alden on his amorous errand. 
What gatherings were here of the colo- 








held to the old English 
country ways and ser- 
vice, so hospitable and 
generous, as it was the 
custom to maintain in 
many of the colonial 
residences in the Do- 
minion of -Maine. 
«Open house ” had 
a meaning in those 
















The Patrick House. 


nial elite, before the 
owner’s downfall and 
death,— with their 
courtly manners, their 
sturdy English pluck 
and physique, their 
stately dames who 
could not forget their 








The old Stevens House. 


English birth, with 
their sweet, ruddy- 
cheeked girlhood as a 
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Fickett House — Site of Westbrook Garrison. 


mildly tempered foil! For I venture to 
say there was more than one Priscilla in 
the house, who knew what it was to have 
“ The carded wool like a snowdrift 


Piled at her knee, her white hands feeding the 
ravenous spindle,” 


making the fire-lighted rooms, and for 
that matter the whole house, 


“ Beautiful with her beauty and rich with the 
wealth of her being.” 


And on set occasions there was more than 
one gallant youth to keep them company. 

3ut these are vagaries that disappear 
as I part the portals of these pasture 
birches on my return to the highway up 
the hill. Like Lot’s wife of old, I cannot 
forbear turning about on my way up the 
slope to the highway, to see if I may not 
discover the old-time roofs, with their in- 
cense of blue smoke curling up into the 
sky of this early spring day, or the glim- 
mer of their window panes in the sunlight. 
But it is a vain wish, for there is only a 
bit of woodland and a wide stretch of 
water to see, and a stray white sail, —or 
when the tide is out, the water is become 
a sea of waving marsh grass, the lurking 
place for many a black-winged rail and 
marsh bird. 

Little as is known of Harrow House, 
there is not much more known of its 


provincial dweller. Generous-hearted, 
impulsive, open-handed, and patrician in 
his tastes and carriage, with but little 
of the spirit to brook serious disaster, 
though brave as a lion and of the best of 
pioneer fighting mettle, a man of influ- 
ence in affairs, it is remarkable that so 
little is known of him in a historical way. 
Unlike some men whose lesser exploits 
have gained for them a biography of some 
sort, the meagre sketch of Westbrook 
that has been preserved in local history is 
unsatisfactory, leaving its subject shrouded 
in obscurity that seems undeserved and 
ungrateful. According to a local historian, 
Westbrook was led into land speculations 
through the influence of General Waldo 
and others of his trusted friends, which 
brought him only misfortune and dis- 
aster. For all his prominent services to 
the Dominion of Maine and its colonies, 
and his worth as a member of the com- 
munity, broken and disheartened by his 
losses, he died here at Harrow House, an 
insolvent ; and his mansion, beautiful for 
those days, was sold at auction to pay his 
debts. Not even his burial-place is 
known ; and nothing remains to his mem- 
ory but his name, which was given to 
this portion of old Falmouth, to-day one 
of the most flourishing and charming of 
the suburban boroughs which border on 
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this old seaport of ante-Revolutionary 
fame. 

It would have been different, undoubt- 
edly, had Waldo been less selfish and 
unscrupulous and more humane. But for 
Waldo’s unnatural desire to attach the life- 
less body of the unfortunate Westbrook 
for debts into which his creditors’ ill- 
advice had plunged him, the world would 
know his last resting-place and would do 
it honor. Nothing is remembered to 
Westbrook’s dishonor. He was a brave, 


tender-hearted man, whose faith in his 
own kind was larger than his shrewdness. 

All recollection of the man and _ his 
race has disappeared in that “ opaque 
puddle of obscurity, which, sooner or 
later, is the destiny of all families, 
whether princely or plebeian,” for the 
provincial records, the neighboring grave- 
yard, and men’s memories as well, are 
each and all silent respecting the man 
whose family found in him, as we have 
reason to believe, its last representative. 





THE BLUE AND THE GRAY. 
By Zitella Cocke. 


ERY peacefully they rest — 
Who, in life by Peace unblest, 


Caught the war-cry, fierce and shrill, 
Felt the battle’s shock and thrill, 
Heard the dreadful cannon’s roar — 


Death behind and death before, 





Fighting on the sea and land, 
Foot to foot and hand to hand ! 


Very peacefully they rest — 

North and South and East and West — 
While the heaven-descending dew 
Falls alike on Gray and Blue, 

While the cheering light of day 

Shines on Blue and shines on Gray ; 
Weary march and battle sore 

Past for them forevermore ! 


Very peacefully they rest — 

And the babes whose cheeks they pressed 
In a last good-by have stood 

O’er their graves in proud manhood, 

And in holy wedlock true 

Plighted hearts of Gray and Blue ; 

In the light of hearthstone fires 

Tell the deeds of soldier-sires ! 
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Williston Church, Portland, Me.— The First Home of the Christian Endeavor Socicty 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR MOVEMENT 


I.—THE EARLY DAYS OF THE SOCIETY. 


By Rev. Francis E. Clark. 


account of the circumstances that led 

to the formation of the first Christian 
Endeavor Society. Like most movements 
in the church of modern days, the society 
had a very humble origin. No council 
of church fathers decreed it. No ecclesi- 
astical assembly declared that it was time 
for such a movement among the youth 
of our churches. But the hour had come 
for such a movement, and very quietly 
and unostentatiously the society was born. 
It may seem presumptuous for me to 
compare this movement with other great 
movements of the church in the nine- 
teenth century, but in this respect, if in 
no other, the Christian Endeavor Society 
is like the Sunday-school, the missionary 


| HAVE often been asked to give some 


movement, and the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. All these efforts came 
without observation. Robert Raikes offer- 
ing his hot potatoes to the ragged chil- 
dren of Gloucester ; William Carey asking 
permission of the fathers of his church to 
preach the gospel to heathen nations ; 
George Williams holding his first meeting 
for young men, were none of them con- 
spicuous in the world’s eye, and none of 
them realized the far-reaching conse- 
quence of their humble efforts. 

The seed that sprouts in the mellow 
soil of springtime is very inconspicuous ; 
it makes no noise in growing; it pushes 
its way up through the brown mold with- 
out challenging the attention of the 
world ; and yet it may grow into an oak, 
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which will live for centuries. Whatever 
may be the future development of the 
Christian Endeavor movement, its early 
days resembled such a seed. 

The conditions of church life in Willis- 
ton Church, of Portland, Me., were 
peculiarly favorable to the growth of this 
society. It was a young church, with 





Believing this very sincerely, he had no 
hesitancy in accepting these young people 
as church members. But then the serious 
problem arose, how they should be trained 
for usefulness in the church. How should 
they be set at work? It was felt that 
neither the preaching service, nor the 
Sunday-school, nor the missionary organ- 

















Williston Parsonage, Portland, Me. 


its history largely to make. It was com- 
posed in large degree of young people, 
who were willing that their pastor should 
try new plans to promote the life and 
growth of the church. In other re- 
spects it differed little from the average 
church of the present day. It had the 
usual services which most churches have. 
It carried on its benevolent and mission- 
ary work with a good deal of zeal, and it 
was blessed with more than one season 
of quickened religious life. One of these 
occurred in the winter of 1880 and 1881, 
and a number of young people and chil- 
dren became members of the church. 
The pastor of the church believed 
sincerely in Christian nurture. He be- 
lieved and believes that the church 
should grow, not only from conquest with- 
out, but from nurture and training within ; 
and that there is no reason why any child 
of Christian parents should wander off 
into the ways of sin and become befouled 
and smirched in the world before he can 
seek the purity of the kingdom of God. 


ization, nor the young people’s prayer 
meeting, as then conducted, was sufficient 
to insure this training; and so the first 
society of Christian Endeavor was born, 
to supply this need. 

Like many other new things, it was 
born of that prolific mother, Necessity. 
The whole theory of the society of 
Christian Endeavor is that the young 
Christian must be trained into strong 
Christian manhood. It is the idea, in 
other words, of the industrial training- 
school, which teaches apprentices how to 
work by working, how to use tools by 
using them, how to exercise hand and 
foot and eye and brain, in order that 
hand and foot and eye and brain may 
become expert in life’s vocation. 

With these facts in mind, the pastor of 
Williston Church, on the second day of 
February, 1881, presented to his young 
people a constitution of a society which 
he decided to call the “‘ Young People’s 
Society of Christian Endeavor.’’ In 
every essential particular that first so- 
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ciety contained the elements which are 
now found in all societies of Christian 
Endeavor. The pledge was there for 
the prayer-meeting service, worded in 
very much the same form that is now 
used by nearly twenty thousand societies. 
There was provision for the lookout com- 
mittee, the prayer-meeting committee, 
and the social committee, for the conse- 
cration service, and for the dropping of 
active members after three unexcused 
absences from the monthly consecration 
service. 

The young people who were assembled 
at their pastor’s house were asked to sign 
this constitution. At first there was 
some hesitancy against pledging them- 
selves to such stringent regulations; but 
they were induced to sign the pledge and 


adopt the constitution, and thus the so- 
ciety was formed. At first it made but 
little impression upon the community, or 
even upon the church where it was estab- 
lished. I find in a journal, which I must 
confess to have kept in those days, simply 
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this record: “ Formed this day the Young 
People’s Society of Christian Endeavor ”’ ; 
and for several weeks after that are simply 
recorded accounts of unusually good young 
people’s meetings, in which the young 
people were faithful to their vows. The 
first effect of the society was a remark- 
able quickening of the young people’s 
meetings, which had been dead-and-alive 
affairs for several years. The attendance 
became regular and steady, not affected 
by summer’s drought or winter’s flood. 







Madison Square Garden, where the Convention 


of '92 will meet. 


The consecration services impressed 
upon the young people their individual 
responsibility. As their names were 
called every month, they felt that they 
had some part in the church work, which 
they must not neglect; and soon they 
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Reduced Fac-simile of the Original Constiiution. 
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began to inquire what more they could another church in Portland, Me.; and, 
do for the church, which because of their thus, from one church to another, from 
constant efforts in her behalf they had one state to another, and from one de- 
learned to love. ‘They were not 
satisfied simply with the work of 
the lookout committee, which 
was meant to bring new mem- 
bers into the society, or of the 
prayer-meeting committee, 
which arranged for the prayer- 
meetings, or of the social com- 
mittee, which provided for the 
mutual acquaintance of the 
young people, but they desired 
to render further service. So 
the Sunday-school, missionary, 
temperance, and other commit- 
tees, which were at first contem- 
plated, were established. The 
flower committee provided for 
the decoration of the pulpit ; 
the music committee increased 
the interest in the musical service 
of the church; and so, in many 
different ways, the society did 
its work and proved itself a bless- 
ing to every department of the 
church. Rev. Francis E. Clark, D.D., President of the United Society. 

The subsequent growth of the 
movement has been as quiet asithas been nomination to another, the work has 
rapid. ‘The second society was formed spread and is spreading, until there is not 
in Newburyport, Mass.; the third, in an evangelical denomination, and scarcely 

a a country on the face of the globe, 

; which does not have within its borders 

a multitude of societies of Christian 
Endeavor. 

Human skill and wisdom have had 
very little to do with establishing the 
society, Or promoting its growth. Its 
rapid increase is as much of a marvel 
to those most intimately connected 
with the work from the beginning, as 
to any others. It was not planned 
for or foreseen. 

But the churches were ready for the 
movement. It has not had to rap 
loudly at the church doors, but in every 
denomination these doors were ready 
to swing wide open to admit this last 
member of the church famiiy. 

The society has shown itself to have 
a remarkable vitality and _ staying 
power, which was not dreamed of at 
ia first. It was feared that the first so- 
Mrs, Clark and Family. ciety might be short lived, but it is 
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stronger now than ever before; and so 
with ninety-nine out of every one hundred 
that has been formed. Wherever they 
have not been forced out ot existence by 





John Willis Baer, General Secretary of the United Society. 


ecclesiastical pressure, or supplanted by 
some purely denominational organization, 
they have grown stronger as the years 
have gone by, and more worthy of the pur- 
pose for which they were called into being. 


II. —A NEW RELIGIOUS FORCE. 
By Amos R. Wells. 


Ir, within the last ten years, a politi- 
cal party had arisen, one million mem- 
bers strong, what a marvel it would 
be considered ! Within this decade the 
Young People’s Societies of Christian 
Endeavor have attained that growth, 
without wire-pulling or clamor, merely 
by the quiet power of a great idea. 
Their conventions in numbers and en- 
thusiasm dwarf the political conventions ; 
they have a hold on the hearts and lives 
of their million members such as no 
political party gains; their influence 
reaches throughout the world as that of 
no political party reaches. Yet the Chris- 
tian Endeavor societies have received far 


less public attention than their numbers 
and usefulness warrant, for they do not 
make up a political party, but only a party 
concerned with the Republic of God. ~ 

The decennial anniversary of 
the founding of these societies 
was celebrated last year in Port 
land, Maine. On the walls of 
the church which the first society 
of Christian Endeavor has made 
historic, was hung the simple 
date, “ Feb. 2, 1881.” In front 
of the pulpit was a globe encircled 
with the words, “ The Whole for 
Christ — Y. P. S.C. E.” An 
ambitious motto, it may be said, 
for a society ten years old; but 
these societies are children of 
faith. It is interesting to note 
how the speakers at the earlier 
conventions, when only a handful 
of societies existed, talked about 
“the early dawn of our move- 
ment.” Dr. Twitchell prophe- 
sied, in 1886, that the tenth anni- 
versary of the founding of these 
societies would see them with a 
million members. Few prophe- 
cies so bold have met with such 
splendid fulfilment. God’s hand 
was init. We join reverently in the belief 
of that speaker before an Endeavor con- 
vention who reminded his audience that 
the name of the first signer of an Endeavor 
pledge was Pennell, and that £7 is the 
Hebrew for God. It was God’s pen that 
signed that pledge. 

From the beginning, Mrs. F. E. Clark, 
the devoted wife of the president of the 
society, has engaged heart and soul in 
this Christian Endeavor work. It was 
she who established among the young 
people of the old Williston Church, at 
Portland, that little missionary society 
whose members, both boys and girls, be- 
came the first Christian Endeavorers. 
Mrs. Clark is familiar to every reader of 
the Golden Rule, because of her work for 
the Sunday-school department of that 
journal. Christian Endeavor places the 
maidens and young men on the same 
plane of service, and it is only fair to give 
a large share of the credit tc the woman 
whose influence, though quiet and un- 
obtrusive, has been so effective. 
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It has been a steady growth. At first 
New England was the home of the move- 
ment. ‘The fifth annual convention was 
held at Saratoga, as a more central place ; 
then at Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis, to keep near the moving 
centre of the movement. But this sum- 
mer, the convention is to be held in New 
York, not because the movement has ret- 
rograded, but because it has encircled 
the globe, and its centre is everywhere. 
To that vast meeting will come delegates 
or messages from Africa and India, from 
Turkey and Australia, from Brazil and 
Alaska and the islands of the Pacific. There 
will be present twenty thousand dele- 
gates. What a contrast to the first con- 
vention, with its delegates from four 
societies and message from one; or to 
the second convention, with its seventy 
young people! The minutes of that 
meeting will occupy two hundred closely 
printed pages. What a contrast to that 
first four-page leaflet ! 

We may expect to see among those 
twenty thousand young people at New 
York, not only delegates from every state 
and territory in the Union, every province 
of Canada, nearly all the missionary 
lands, from thirty denominations, from all 
races, but also from all classes and condi- 





The Original Mizpah Circle. 





William Shaw, Treasurer of the United Society. 


tions of men. There are Endeavor soci- 
eties among the Indians. There is the 
beginning of a travellers’ branch, for 
commercial travelers. There are societies 
in prison, although these members, how- 
ever willing they may be, will hardly at- 
tend the convention. ‘There are sailors’ 
societies, one with three cap- 
tains among its officers. There 
are Endeavor societies among 
the soldiers in barracks. 
Christian Endeavor has its 
army and its navy. The move- 
ment has a foothold among 
railroad men, section hands, 
station agents, telegraph 
operators. In some regions 
it cares for the quarrymen. 
Led by Rev. S. E. Young, of 
New Jersey, Endeavorers are 
doing much to establish reli- 
gious services for the isolated 
men of the life-saving stations 
along our ten thousand miles 
of coast. There will be rep- 
resented at that convention, 
also, the rich, the cultured, 
the scholarly; and through- 
out the immense interior of 
Madison Square Garden, with 
all these diversified twenty 
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library of the most valuable contributions 
to practical Christianity. The publica- 
tion of local church papers is a helpful 
practice now in vogue, and Endeavor 
societies, chiefly instrumental in founding 
and carrying on these papers, have in 
turn received much help from them. 
Besides all this, the United Society of 
Christian Endeavor has scattered broad- 
cast immense quantities of books and 
pamphlets of the greatest helpfulness in 
all branches of Christian work for and by 
young people. 

In all of these ways the Endeavor 
movement has been 
advanced by print- 
er’s ink, but in no 
way more than by 
the international or- 
gan of the move- 
ment, Zhe Golden 
Rule. ‘This paper, 
purchased six years 
ago, has become, it 
is right to say, the 
leading religious 
periodical for the 
young. It has at- 
tained a phenom- 
enal circulation, and 
an influence as far- 
reaching as it is 
sound and inspiring. 
Sustained during 
the first few years 
at a large cost in 
time and money, it 
is now a self-sustain- 
ing enterprise, and 
contributes largely to the success of the 
cause. The paper bristles with good 
articles by writers in all branches of 
literature, but its chief value has been as 
a medium for the publication of fresh 
ideas concerning young people’s religious 
societies. The abounding vigor of these 
organizations in the church to-day is very 
largely due to this unique periodical. It 
trenches on the ground of no denomina- 
tional paper, but is the helper and ally 
of all. 

But in considering the causes of growth 
of the Endeavor movement, we must give 
chief place, not to printer’s ink, but to 
men and women. Providence has placed 


at the head of this new and better Chil- 
dren’s Crusade, a man whose great word 
is the word of the prophets of old, the 
word “covenant.” Rev. Francis E. Clark 
is a young man with a younger heart, a 
skilled writer, an indomitable worker, an 
attractive speaker, a lovable and modest 
man. His entire life is consecrated to 
the religious inspiration of the young. 
With him is associated a band of sympa- 
thetic workers of all denominations, the 
trustees of that Christian Endeavor bureau 
of information and inspiration, the United 
Society. This is a distinguished body of 





Entrance to Exposition Building, Minneapolis, during Convention of '9I. 


men, gathered from the foremost ranks 
of Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Bap- 
tists, Methodists, Lutherans, Disciples, 
United Brethren, Dutch Reformed 
Church, and Reformed Episcopalians. 
There is our  postmaster-general, the 
Hon. John Wanamaker; there are the 
learned John Henry Barrows ; the genial 
Wayland Hoyt; the scholarly college 
presidents, William R. Harper and Mer- 
rill E. Gates; there are Rev. T. S. Ham- 
lin, D.D., of Washington ; Bishop Samuel 
Fallows, Rev. M. Rhodes, D.D., of St. 
Louis ; Rev. H. C. Farrar, D.D., of Al- 
bany, Rev. W. W. Andrews, of Canada, 
Rev. C. A. Dickinson; Rev. J. L. Hill, 
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D.D.; Rev. R. W. Brokaw; Rev. H. B. 
Grose ; Rev. Nehemiah Boynton; W. H. 
Pennell, the first signer of an Endeavor 
pledge and first convention president ; 
W. J. Van Patten, the second president 
of the national conventions ; Choate Burn- 
ham; Rev. P. S. Henson, D.D.; Rev. J. 
T. Beckley, D.D.; Rev. S. V. Leech, 
D.D.; Rev. W. H. McMillan, D.D.; Rev. 
W. J. Darby; Rev. R. L. Swain, Ph.D. ; 
Rev. J. Z. Tyler; Rev. David J. Burrill, 


D.D.; Rev. Gilby C. Kelly, D.D. The 
United Society exercises no authority 


_ 





Rev. H. T. McEwen, Chairman, Committee of ‘92. 


over the local societies, claims no alle- 
giance, and receives no contributions. 
Its finances are managed with such econ- 
omy that all the expenses are met by the 
receipts from the printing department. 
It employs but one secretary, and has no 
paid missionaries or agents in the field, 
but depends upon the voluntary labors 
of those who are interested in the cause. 
To this noble list of members of the 
United Society must be added a great 
throng of earnest workers, who have 
given the most zealous service to the 
Endeavor cause as officers of the State 
and Provincial Unions, and as superin- 
tendents of Endeavor work in foreign 
lands. I know of no cause which has 


ever won to its service so rapidly such a 
host of unselfish laborers. Especially 
warm mention should be made of the 
two general secretaries, Rev. S. W. Adri- 
ance and George M. Ward, whose zeal in 
the young folks’ cause led them saily 
beyond their strength, and of their pres- 
ent successor, John Willis Baer. 

But the best of leaders are nothing 
without great ideas. The Christian En- 
deavor movement has been prospered 
because it has stood for three great ideas. 
It has stood for pledged endeavors, for 

systematic endeavors, and for united 

endeavors. ‘The pledge binds the 
young Christian to daily prayer and 
sible reading, to regular church at- 
tendance, and to participation in 
prayer-meeting, provided he has no 
excuse “ which he can conscientiously 
give to his Lord and Master.’’ ‘The 
young are fascinated by this element 
of obligation. They treat the pledge 
as the knight of old treated his 
knightly vow. A schooner was storm- 
tossed off Grand Menan, and the men 
were on the point of deserting her, 
when one went back after his Bible 
and his Christian Endeavor pledge ; 
that delay caused a reconsideration, 
and they remained on the vessel in 
safety. It was the dying wish of two 

Endeavorers of Jersey City that their 

badges be buried with them. One of 

the crew of the ill-fated Gadatin, 

saved from the wreck, was mourning 

the loss of his Endeavor badge. “ But 

my promise I will keep in my heart,” 
said he, ‘so it will never be lost.” <A 
young girl in a store, greatly tormented 
by her associates because her badge 
showed her to be a Christian, won to con- 
trition and a Christian life the most profane 
and abusive of her assailants, through her 
patient fidelity to her Endeavor vows. 
Chistian Endeavor everywhere is teaching 
the young to show their colors and stand 
by them. 

Yet this pledge is not mechanical ; it is 
intensely spiritual. It has found wide 
acceptance even among the Quakers ; and 
the beautiful Quaker custom of silent 
prayer is adopted in these vast Endeavor 
conventions. Sentence prayers are also 
widely used, such prayers as the Publi- 
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can’s , indeed, the large numbers pledged 
to take part in an Endeavor prayer-meet- 
ing make condensation a necessity. It 
is a movement less of the hands and head 
than of the heart. Born of a revival in 
Dr. Clark’s church, these societies have 
always maintained the Pentecostal fervor. 
Where in the world’s history can be found 
the like of that prayer-meeting, held at 
the National Convention in hot St. Louis 
at half past six in the morning, with an 
attendance of five thousand young people ? 
On Easter, on Christmas, on New Year’s 
and Endeavor Day, at all the State and 
National Conventions, sunrise prayer- 
meetings are held, actual sunrise prayer- 
meetings, often at half past five or earlier. 
And these meetings are always thronged, 
and every instant crowded with eager 
voices. 

Nothing in our religious history is more 
full of inspiration than the Endeavor conse- 
cration meetings. I think of the closing 
hour of the St. Louis Convention. ‘There 
were a few earnest opening sentences 
from the leader, Mr. Mills, followed by a 
brief expression of renewed consecration 
by the officers of the Convention. Then 
the three hundred ministers in the audi- 
ence rise and repeat with the leader: “I 
am determined henceforth to know noth- 
ing but Jesus Christ and him crucified.” 
Illinois is given time. There are many 
prompt individual testimonies, and many 
groups rise together, repeating solemn 
sentences in concert. All the Illinois 
delegates, fourteen hundred of them, rise 
and repeat, “As for me and my house, 
we will serve the Lord.’’ New York, 
New Jersey, New England, Canada, take 
their turns. Then they all say in con- 
cert, “Thy will be done on earth as it is 
in heaven.” Through the long list of states 
and groups of states runs the same ardor. 
They rise rapidly, by individuals, by pla- 
toons. The chorus of a thousand singers 
next gives its testimony by word and 
song. All heads bow in silent prayer for 
the associate members. Opportunity is 
given, and many rise to signify their de- 
sire to begin a Christian life, and a prayer 
is offered for God’s blessing on these new 
servants of the Master. The great audi- 
ence rises and repeats the new year’s 
motto, “ One is your Master, even Christ, 


and all ye are brethren.” They join in 
the Lord’s Prayer. And then all voices 
are united in that sweetest of all Chris- 
tian Endeavor hymns, Dr. Rankin’s 
“God be with you till we meet again.” 
From every lip in the mighty throng 
springs the tender Mizpah benediction, 
and the wonderful half-hour is over. 

The Endeavor movement has suc- 
ceeded, not merely because it stands for 
pledged endeavors, but because it stands 
for systematic endeavors. ‘TI like Chris- 
tian Endeavor,”’ said a commercial trav- 
eller, ‘‘ because there is ‘no admittance 
except on business.’” It is a great 
school of applied Christianity. The En- 
deavorer believes in classification. There 
are thousands of Junior societies, grouped 
in Junior Unions. But these societies 
also contain older Christians. In many 
localities Affiliated Societies of Christian 
Endeavor, for mature church members, 
are taking on themselves Endeavor vows, 
and carrying into the older church the 
methods found so useful for the young. 
All of these grades have provision also 
for the two classes of members — active, 
with full assumption of Christian duties, 
and associate, with a mere promise to 
put one’s self under Christian influence 
by attendance on religious services. In 
all of these grades the young women are 
especially prominent, and ten years have 
developed these girls wonderfully in 
church work. 

But the division of work is more im- 
portant than the division of members. 
The Endeavor principle is, some definite 
work for everybody ; and each society is 
divided into committees, for certain 
specific tasks. There is the lookout 
committee, which spurs the careless, re- 
claims those who fall back or fail, and 
seeks and instructs new members ; a con- 
serving, an evangelizing, a missionary 
committee. There is the prayer-meeting 
committee, which selects leaders, plans 
new features for the meetings, and assists 
the leader in making the meeting a suc- 
cess. There is the social committee, 
whose ingenuity in devising ways of 
reaching the young outside the church, 
through social gatherings and pure amuse- 
ments, has certainly been marvellous. 
The good-literature committee gathers 
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subscriptions to denominational period- 
icals ; collects, for hospitals and mission- 
aries, the waste reading-matter of the 
congregation; opens church reading- 
rooms, literature tables, or book and 
magazine exchanges; supplies with reli- 
gious reading, barber shops, railroad 
waiting-rooms, and the like ; keeps scrap- 
books bearing on the work of the different 
committees; edits and publishes the 
church paper, and often prints for circu- 
lation the pastor’s sermons. ‘The flower 
committee decorates the -pulpit, and 
afterwards, with loving messages, dis- 
tributes the flowers among the sick or 
poor. The calling committee seeks out 
strangers. The relief committee dis- 
penses charitable gifts. The Sunday- 
school committee prepares itself to fill 
gaps in the ranks of the teachers, hunts 
up absent scholars, gathers in new 
ones. Missionary and temperance com- 
mittees agitate those causes by special 
meetings and by literature. The usher 
committee welcomes visitors, and keeps 
the back seats clear. ‘There are invita- 
tion committees, to distribute printed 
invitations to church meetings; corre- 
spondence committees, to watch over 
members as they pass from one place 
to another, and introduce them into 
some new society and church home. 
There are pastor’s aid committees, to do 
little odd jobs for the pastor. The in- 
genious young folk sometimes even form 
baby committees, to tend small children 
while their mothers go to church. By 
the time an Endeavorer has served a 
term on each of these committees in 
a live society, he will have gained a 


pretty extensive training in applied 
Christianity. 
Christian Endeavorers are always 


prompt to put the seal of system on good 
ideas, as in “the front seat brigades,” 
“the hand-shaking circles,” even “the 
band of first getters-up!” They are 
ready to engage in a church census, or 
in out-district work. Similar committees 
from different societies often hold com- 
mittee conferences, or correspond for an 
exchange of ideas; and in the conven- 
tions, no part of the crowded programme, 
except, possibly, the question-box, is so 
eagerly enjoyed as that unique Endeavor 
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feature, the “Open Parliament” for the 
discussion of methods of work. 

Any account of the Endeavor movement 
would be very incomplete, that spoke of 
pledged and systematic endeavors, and 
forgot that these are united endeavors. 
There is much inspiration in an inter- 
national movement. When Dr. Andrews, 
of Toronto, knotted together over the 
Bible the English and American flag, and 
Dr. Clark pronounced them wedded in 
the bonds of Christian Endeavor, it was 
but a visible token to the Convention of 
what Endeavorers everywhere are begin- 
ning to feel, that this is a world-wide move- 
ment. Dr. Clark’s two Endeavor trips 
to England, the last time in 1891, with 
those stanch apostles of Endeavor, Rey. 
C. A. Dickinson, Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, 
and Rev. James L. Hill, largely promoted 
this union in Christian Endeavor. ‘The 
journey around the world which, in 
answer to repeated calls, Dr. Clark is to 
make after the New York convention, 
will serve to strengthen still more our 
Endeavor bonds with Australia and China, 
Japan and India, Africa and the nations 
of Europe. ‘The Christian Endeavor 
constitution has been translated into all 
the important languages of the world. In 
Brazil, Endeavorers become Lidadores 
Christaos; in Samoa, Ole au Uso o le 
Feagaiga, “The Brotherhood of the Cov- 
enant.” In India the customs of the 
country require separate societies for 
boys and girls. Turkey has more En- 
deavor societies than any other missionary 
land, under the zealous fostering of Rev. 
G. H. Krikorian, of Yozghad. ‘There is 
a society among the Zulus; and other 
societies have been formed in Africa, 
tended by the African superintendent of 
Endeavor work, Rev. C. N. Ransom, who 


is supported by an Endeavor society in. 


Connecticut. In Samoa the cause is 
flourishing, and from those societies, En- 
deavorers have gone forth to suffer a mis- 
sionary martyrdom in New Guinea. 

This world-wide interest is an inspiring 
feature of the work. And yet by “ united 
endeavors” I mean far more and better 
than international alliances, — for this is 
an interdenominational movement. Few 
things have so hastened the coming of 
that time when Christ’s prayer shall be 
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answered, and all his followers be one, as 
these Christian Endeavor conventions — 
not merely the international gatherings 
of fifteen or twenty thousand, but the 
stite conventions of one or two thousand, 
and the local union meetings of two or 
three hundred. There is an unprece- 
dented interest in such meetings as the 
Convention for which New York is now 
preparing. For months beforehand, busy 
committees, scores of young people, are 
miking ready; and “the committee of 
’92”’ has become a household word. The 
different states send on their agents to 
secure hotels, so that the thousands from 
Pennsylvania, or the hundreds from Min- 
nesota, may be near together. Societies 
everywhere are raising money to send 
one of their number, or else their pastor 
as their delegate. They will all feel well 
repaid when their enthusiastic representa- 
tive returns, his heart on fire with new 
consecration. The most stolid would 
be moved by the sights and sounds of 
such a meeting. Fifteen thousand white 
handkerchiefs waving a salute to some 
honored preacher; a deaf-mute rising to 
testify through an interpreter ; a Chinese 
Endeavorer stammering his greeting ; the 
greatest men of the pulpit ready with 
their most cheering wisdom ; a fusillade 
of reports from all over the world, spur- 
ring with accounts of noble deeds, to fresh 
determination; the swelling chorus of 
young voices, singing Christian hymns as 
such songs were never sung before ; nowa 
life publicly consecrated to missionary 
service ; nowa tenth of an income laid on 
God’s altar; now the solemn promise of 
the great company that each will try to win 
one soul for the Master during the year. 
“This convention will never adjourn,” 
said Dr. Clark of the last great meeting ; 
and, as the crowded excursion cars drop 
their passengers here and there, sending 
each on his way with the benediction of 
a parting song, they distribute over the 
land the seeds of many similar meetings 
of praise, of zeal, of consecration to 
service. 

At one evening session of the Minne- 
apolis convention, on a sudden a fierce 
thunderstorm broke upon the roof, and 
the electric lights went out. Some one 
raised the song, “ Blest be the tie that 


binds,” and the Endeavorers sang it with a 
will, until the darkness became light again. 
Amid all the darkness and artillery-rattle 
of sectarian ambitions and disputes, the 
Endeavorers are singing back the light 
with “ Blest be the tie.” 

Yet the various Endeavorers are true 
to their own denominations. From 
the ranks of their associate members an 
unprecedented number of young people 
have joined the churches, a number con- 
stantly increasing with the yearly growth 
of the societies, until Mr. Baer could 
report at Minneapolis 82,500 added to 
the churches from these societies during 
the preceding twelvemonth. On Endeavor 
Day it is the custom to contribute to the 
various denominational missionary boards, 
whose treasuries are yearly enriched by 
many thousands of dollars from this single 
observance. The pledge has greatly in- 
creased the faithfulness of the young in 
regard to the Sunday evening service and 
the mid-week prayer meeting of the 
church. Many cases are known in 
which Endeavor societies have held 
together pastorless churches. The En- 
deavorers of the Reform churches con- 
tributed money enough last year to build 
an Endeavor mission church. The “ Pas- 
tors’ Hour”’ of an Endeavor convention is 
always intensely interesting, and the nine- 
teen thousand ministers whose churches 
are blest with these societies are always 
willing to testify with one of their number, 
Dr. Rondthaler, who calls the Endeavor 
societies “ the pastor’s heartsease.’’ That 
has been adopted as the Christian En- 
deavor flower. The motto of the En- 
deavor movement is, “For Christ and 
the Church,” and the young people are 
loyal to both halves of their motto. 

The societies, while intelligently loyal 
to their denominations, and active in 
church work, have developed within the 
last few years a vigorous interest in world- 
wide problems. ‘They have done effective 
temperance work in many places. Last 
year, in Worcester, Mass., the quiet work 
of the Endeavorers transformed a large” 
license majority into a large no-license 
majority. They have closed the saloons 
in Painesville, O., and in other places. 
The banner received with loudest cheers 
at the St. Louis Convention was Iowa’s, 
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inscribed : “ Iowa’s glory — a schoolhouse 
on every hilltop and no saloon in the 
valley.” The societies are deeply inter- 
ested in proper Sunday observance. The 
Sunday theatres of Cleveland were closed 
mainly through their influence. Endeav- 
orers are engaging heartily in such plans 
for Bible study as are offered by Chau- 
tauqua, the American Institute of Sacred 
Literature, and the International Bible 
Reading Association. ‘They are promi- 
nent among the students of Mr. Moody’s 
Training School for Christian Workers, at 
Northfield. The cause of systematic 
benevolence has firm hold among them, 
and hosts of them are giving tithes into 
the Lord’s treasury. Touched to a 
broader zeal by contact with the great 
Christian world-army, these young En- 
deavorers are trying right manfully to do 
their duty in every relation of life, — in 
the closet of prayer, in the church of 
their choice, and in the great Church 
universal. Is it too much to hope that 
this splendid uprising of the young may 
prove to be the glad breakers, heralding 
the advancing tide that is to cover the 
earth “as the waters cover the sea’? — 
the time when all the world will be won 
to Christian Endeavor? 


III. — THE OUTLOOK AND THE OPPOR— 
TUNITY. 
By John Wills Baer. 


FINGERS tingling with enthusiasm are 
poor instruments with which to write 
upon any phase of Christian Endeavor ; 
but having glanced at the history of the 
movement, the inclination to look forward 
into the future cannot be resisted. Youth 
ever looks forward, and the Christian 
Endeavor movement is young; and 
everything about this great army of young 
people points toward a future which ap- 
peals alike to the scholar and the reli- 
gious enthusiast. ‘Thousands are wonder- 
ing, with me, what the future has in store 
for the million and more who are enlisted 
to-day under the Christian Endeavor 
banner. ‘There is surely deep meaning 
in the movement for the Protestant 
churches of all Christendom. For two 
years I have been privileged to work 
where I could feel the pulse of the move- 


ment, and count the heart-beats as the 
stream of life and activity ebbed and 
flowed in its glad mission. Visiting con- 
ventions all over our own country and 
Canada, meeting and talking face to face 
with thousands of members, representing 
thirty religious denominations, I am 
constrained to say with deepest earnest- 
ness and fervor that by the means of this 
movement religious convictions and a 
sense of personal obligation have been 
planted in young hearts which will give 
to the next generation men and women 
whose experience and training in individ- 
ual and public work will make them a 
power for righteousness throughout the 
world. Give a single thought to the 
cumulative power of this army, reen- 
forced as it is by four hundred new 
recruits every day in the year, banded to- 
gether with common methods of work 
and a common name against a common 
enemy. ‘They will continue to raise the 
standard of Christian living and conse- 
cration, because every member has taken 
upon himself an obligation that is 
definite, constant, and regular; he stands 
before his fellow men thoroughly com- 
mitted as a soldier in the great Captain’s 
army. 

As one result we may expect to find 
the average Christian in the next genera- 
tion feeling a keener interest in the 
welfare of other peoples and_ nations. 
These young people, filled with zeal, will 
become more and more a missionary 
force that will have a share in turning the 
world upside down, until it is right side 
up for the God who made it. 

This is the great missionary age, and I 
believe that here the Christian Endeavor 
movement has a great work to do. 

I believe that the movement is also to 
do a great and beneficent work for us as 
a nation. ‘The power of materialism has 
grown among us in this time, until not 
only the individual but the public mind 
yields more and more to the sway of the 
dollar. This spirit has been exerting a 
marked influence upon our American boys 
and girls. I believe that after ten years 
more of the Christian Endeavor move- 
ment we shall witness a great change, and 
find our young people and the public mind 
becoming released from the idolatry of 
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materialism, and devoting themselves to 
things high and lasting. 
Another benefit that the Endeavor 


idea will render to the country is in 
the training for public service that it 
is giving to thousands of young people 
whose abilities in this direction might 
never have been appreciated or exercised. 
The future work of the church will come 
to better trained men and women. When 
those who are now young Endeavorers 
assume the burdens and responsibilities 
of all branches of church work, we shall 
see the choicest fruit of the beautiful 
spirit of interdenominational fellowship 
which fills the hearts of all of them. 
lhe movement is quietly occupying fields 
of incalculable advantage, and it will soon 
stand with its heels stamped upon the 


neck of narrow sectarian bigotry. It is 
helping toward the unity of spirit. One 


writer has said truly: ‘In the Church 
the watchwords of the past have too often 
been Creed, Polity, Sect.” 


The results 
have been division, discord, 


and weak- 


929 
ness. Christian Endeavor is promoting 
a spirit of co-operation. It does not de- 
tract from the loyalty of the local church ; 
but it is making it plain that no denomi- 
nation has a monopoly of the spirit of 
God, and is keeping the churches from 
degenerating into narrow suspicions and 
unfraternal sectarianism. 

The possibilities along the lines of 
moral reform resulting from the influences 
of the Christian Endeavor movement are 
of the utmost importance, as shown by 
the vigorous work against saloon politics, 
liquor selling, Sunday disorders, and other 
evils which have already been successfully 
undertaken under the Christian Endeavor 
flag. The movement is in every way 
widening the horizon, broadening the out- 
look, and quickening the spiritual life of 
the churches, and it is turning a con- 
stant stream of new life into the ranks of 
every moral reform. It appeals to what 
is positive and regenerating in the heart 
of every earnest man and woman in the 
churches and in all the land. 
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BROKEN MEASURES. 
By Sarah Knowles Bolton. 


OY and girl they played together, 

B Pure and shy of speech : 
She as fair as purple heather 

Bending in the summer weather 

Far as sight can reach. 
Like an angel to his vision 

Seemed the maiden’s face : 
Then he walked in fields elysian, 
Thinking, in a sweet revision, 

Of each word and grace. 
Worship is not always spoken ; 

Love is often dumb ; 
And the days gave her no token 
That a young heart would be broken 

In the years to come, 


Should she love and wed another 
For the work of life.— 

Then a second, like a brother, 

Pleaded with her and the mother 
For the girlish wife. 


Vows were said for woe or weal 
On that glad spring morn: 
Joy that was complete and real — 
Sorrow for a lost ideal — 
In two hearts were born. 


Like the crescent moon she lighted 
Up one lonely way ; 

Like the sun her rays delighted 

One — the other’s path was blighted 
Like a sunless day. 


Life is full of broken measures, 
Objects unattained : 

Sorrows intertwined with pleasures, 

Losses of our costliest treasures, 
Ere the heights be gained. 


Every soul has aspiration 
Still unsatisfied : 
Memories that wake vibration 
Of the heart in quick pulsation, 
At the gifts denied. 


We are better for the longing, 
Stronger for the pain: 
“Souls at ease are nature wronging ; — 
Through the arrowed soil come thronging 
Seeds, in sun and rain ! 


Broken measures find completeness 
In the perfect whole : 
Life is but a day in fleetness, — 
Richer in all strength and sweetness 
Grows the striving soul. 
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THREE LETTERS FROM HANCOCK TO “DOROTHY Q.” 


By Henry Collins Walsh. 


Thirteen summers or something less; 
Girlish bust, but womanly air, 
Smooth, square forehead with uprolled hair, 
Lips that lover has never kissed, 
Taper fingers and slender wrist, 
Hanging sleeves of stiff brocade, — 
‘So they painted the little maid.” 


(5's DMOTHER’S mother, her age,I guess, 


And so the Az/ocrat paints a charming 
picture of one “ Dorothy Q.”’ Not, how- 
ever, the “ Dorothy Q.”’ to whom the three 
letters quoted later were written, though 
this Dorothy is often mistaken for the 
one whom Holmes has immortalized.! 
And who was this “ Dorothy Q.’? She 
was a niece of the Aufocrat’s Dorothy 
and a daughter of Edmund Quincy of 
the famous Quincy family, the fourth of 
the name of Edmund who lent distinction 
to the race. A great belle was Mistress 
Dorothy in her day, and many were the 
brave gallants who came a-wooing, until 
John Hancock bore away the prize; and 
it is he who was the author of the three 
letters to Miss Dorothy to be given in this 
article. And now, one may ask, Who 
was John Hancock? For though the 
name of John Hancock stands out so 
boldly at the head of the signatures to 
the Declaration of Independence, and 

1No less an authority than the ‘“ New England Gene- 
alogical Register” falls into this mistake, but the Autocrat 


himself kindly set me right in this matter, and so now I 
mind my P’s and Q’s, and know whereof I speak. 


although he undoubtedly performed great 
services to his country, strange to say, 
the biographer has left him severely 
alone, and one gets but brief glimpses of 
him in history. This, of course, is not 
the place to give a sketch of Hancock’s 
life and labors ; but even the briefest sum- 
mary indicates the importance of his ser- 
vices to the young republic, and recalls 
the fact that this man did something 
more than merely affix his name in bold 
characters to the Charter of our Liberties. 

John Hancock was born in Quincy, 
Mass., in 1737, and was educated at Har- 
vard College. He inherited a large for- 
tune from his uncle, a portion of which 
he devoted to endowing his a/ma mater, 
and became a prominent merchant and 
property holder in Boston. After the 
affray known as the “ Boston Massacre,” 
which occurred on the 5th of March, 
1770, he was a member of the committee 
to demand of General Gage, the royal 
governor, the removal of the troops from 
the city; and at the funeral of the slain 
he delivered a fearless and eloquent 
oration, much to the displeasure of the 
governor. In 1774, he was elected a 
member of the Provincial Congress, and 
soon afterwards became its president. 
It was partly to secure the persons of 
Hancock and Samuel Adams that the ex- 
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pedition to Concord, April, 1775, which 
led to the battle of Lexington, was under- 
taken; and on June 12th of that year 
General Gage issued a proclamation offer- 
ing pardon to all the rebels except Samuel 
Adams and John Hancock, “ whose 
offences are of too flagitious a nature to 
admit of any other consideration than 
that of condign punishment.” Hancock 
was one of the Massachusetts delegates 
to the second Continental Congress, and 
upon the withdrawal of Peyton Randolph 
was unanimously elected its president 
(May 24,1775). As Harrison of Vir- 
ginia conducted Hancock to the chair, 
he exclaimed: “We will show Britain 
how much we value her proscriptions.” 
For the proscription of Hancock and 
Adams by Gage, though not then pub- 
lished, was generally known. Hancock 
served as president of Congress until 
October, 1777. In August of 1778, he 
commanded the Massachusetts contingent 
in the expedition against Rhode Island ; 
he was a member of the Massachusetts 
Constitutional Convention of 1780; and 
was governor of the state from 1780 to 
1785, and again from 1787 until his 
death, which occurred October 8, 1793. 
But we must turn from Hancock’s 
public to his domestic life ; for it is to his 
domestic life that the three letters to 
“Dorothy Q.” belong. They came into 
my hands through a direct descendant 
of Hancock’s, and have never before been 
published. ‘The letters have a peculicr 
interest because of their author; because 
the times in which they were written are 
most interesting, the formative period of 
the Republic; and because they show 
that even in times of great anxiety, and 
amid great undertakings, the human 
mind still turns with interest to little 
domestic events and everyday occur- 
rences. ‘There is that touch of nature in 
them which makes the whole world kin. 
At the time of the writing of the 
first letter, John Hancock was engaged to 
be married to Dorothy Quincy ; the mar- 
riage took place shortly afterwards, August 
28,1775. The letter is directed to Fair- 
field, Conn., where Mistress Dorothy was 
a guest in the house of Thaddeus Burr, 
having recently left Boston, where she 
had witnessed the excitement attending 


the battle of Lexington. During her 
stay at Fairfield, the magnetic Aaron 
Burr came to visit his relative; and 
notwithstanding Miss Dorothy’s engage- 
ment to John Hancock, the two young 
people were strongly attracted by each 
other, — so much so that an elopement was 
feared, and the gay Boston belle was nar- 
rowly watched by a suspicious aunt, who 
had schemed to bring about the Hancock 
match. The danger blew over, and the 
vigilant aunt enjoyed the pleasure of see- 
ing her niece married to the president of 
Congress, with all due pomp and cere- 
mony. The old chroniclers devoted 
pages to describing the glory of the 
scene and the gorgeousness of the cos- 
tumes worn upon the occasion; the 
merry-making was kept up all night, and 
in the morning the entire bridal party 
started for Philadelphia. ‘This was the 
last inerry-making that took place in the 
old Fairfield mansion ; it was subsequently 
burned by the British. But the first 
letter was written before the great event 
took place ; and it is no wonder that, with 
so cogettish a sweetheart, it indicates an 
anxious state of mind upon the part of 
the lover. Here is the letter: 


PHILAD’A, 10th June, 1775. 


My Ds. Dotty:—I am almost prevail’d on 
to think that my letters to my Aunt & you are not 
read, for I cannot obtain a reply, I have ask’d 
million questions & not an answer to one, I beg’d 
you to let me know what things my Aunt wanted 
& you, and many other matters I wanted to know, 
but not one word in answer. I Really Take it 
extreme unkind, pray my D*". use not so much 
Ceremony & Reservedness, why can’t you use 
freedom in writing, be not afraid of me, I want 
long Letters. I am glad the little things I sent 
you were agreeable. Why did you not write me 
of the top of the Umbrella. I am so sorry it was 
spoiled, but I will send you another by my Ex- 
press w°", will go in a few days. How did my 
Aunt like her gown, & do let me know if the 
Stockings suited her; she had better send a pat- 
tern shoe & stocking, I warrant I will suit her. 
The Inclos’d letter for your Father you will read, 
& seal & forward him, you will observe I mention 
in it your writing your Sister Katy about a few 
necessaries for Katy Sewall, what you think Right 
let her have & Roy James, this only between you 
& I; do write your Father I should be glad to 
hear from him, & I Beg, my Dear Dolly, you will 
write me often & long Letters, I will forgive the 
past if you will mend in future. Do ask my Aunt 
tomake me up & send me a Watch String, & do 
you make up another & send me, I wear them out 
fast. I want some little thing of your doing. 
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Remember me to all Friends with you as if 
nam’d. Iam call’d upon & must obey. 

I have Sent you by Doct Church in a paper 
Box Directed to you, the following things, for your 
acceptance, & which I do insist you wear, if you 
do not, I shall think the Donor is the objection: 

2 pair white silk \ stockings which 

4 pr. white thread j I think will fit yor 

1 pr. Black Satin shoes, the other 

1 p. Black Calem Co. § Shall be sent when done. 
I very pretty light Hat 

1 neat Airy Summer Cloak. 
Church) 

2 caps 

1 Fann 

I wish these may please you, I shall be gratified 
if they do, pray write me, I will attend to all your 
Commands. 

Adieu my D* Girl, and believe me to be with 
great Esteem & Affection. 

Yours without Reserve, 
JoHN HANCOCK. 

Remember me to Katy Brackett. 


(I ask Docr. 


It is to be hoped that the distracted 
heart of the President of Congress was 
soothed by a sweet note from “ Dolly,” 
enclosing a watch-string; and that she 
was pleased with and wore the white silk 
stockings and other apparel which her 
anxious lover sent her. For certainly 
John Hancock had much to distract him 
at that time, as a brief glance at the situ- 
ation will show. Not quite two months 
had passed since the “ embattled farm- 
ers’’ had “fired the shot heard round 
the world’? —a shot which startled the 
world, but must have also greatly startled 
themselves. The die was cast, the Rubi- 
con was crossed, and suddenly a nation 
woke to know its strength and feel the 
justice of its cause. But a little while 
before the firing of this shot, Franklin 
had said to Lord Chatham: “I never 
heard from any person the least expres- 
sion of a wish for separation.” In the 
preceding October, Washington wrote: 
“No such thing as independence is de- 
sired by any thinking man in America.” 
Jefferson relates: ‘ Before the nineteenth 
of April, 1775 (the date of the battle of 
Lexington), I never heard a whisper of 
a disposition to separate from Great 
Britain.” Barely a month before this 
eventful date, John Adams published in 
Boston: “That there are any who pant 
after independence is the greatest slan- 
der on the province.” Surely a change 
had come, though how long the desire 
for liberty had really been germinating 


in the minds of the people without find- 
ing expression cannot be known. 

Exactly one month previous to Han- 
cock’s first epistle to his Dorothy, or 
Dolly, as he endearingly calls her, the 
second Continental Congress had met at 
Philadelphia, and upon the resignation 
of Peyton Randolph had unanimously 
elected Hancock as its president; and 
so his bold signature stands first upon 
the Declaration of Independence, issued 
a year later, and indeed in its first publi- 
cation his signature stood alone. Speak- 
ing of the delegates to this Congress, as 
they met in the eventful May of 1775, 
Bancroft says: 

“They formed no confederacy; they were not 
an executive government; they were not 
even a legislative body; but only committees 
from twelve colonies, deputed to consult on mea- 
sures of conciliation, with no means of resistance 
to oppression beyond a voluntary agreement to 
suspend importations from Great Britain. They 
owed the hall for their sessions to the courtesy of 
the carpenters of the city: there was not a foot 
of land over which they had jurisdiction; and 
they had not power to appoint one civil officer to 
execute their decisions. Nor was one soldier 
enlisted, nor one officer commissioned in their 
name. They had no treasury, and no authority 
to lay a tax or to borrow money. They had been 
elected, in part, at least, by bodies which had no 
recognized legal existence; they were intrusted 
with no powers but those of connsel; most of 
them were held back by explicit or implied in- 
structions; and they represented nothing more 
solid than the unformed opinion of an unformed 
people. They were encountered by the decision 
of Parliament to enforce its authority, by the 
King’s refusal to act as a mediator, and the actual 
outbreak of Civil War. The waters had risen; 
the old roads were obliterated; and they must 
strike out a new path for themselves, and for the 
continent.” 


In the letter to “ Dolly,” the President 
of Congress gives no evidence of the 
great mental strain which he must have 
been undergoing at that time, nor of 
anxiety for his country; his mind seems 
wholly taken up with distress at receiving 
no letters from his fair one, and with 
solicitations concerning a ruined umbrella 
and other matters of like importance. 
It is the little cares that, like insignificant 
gnats, force themselves into our very 
eyes, and so make themselves felt. 

Two days after the date of this letter, 
General Gage established martial law in 
Massachusetts and “ by public proclama- 
tion proscribed Samuel Adams and John 
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Hancock ; reserving them,” says Bancroft, 
“for condign punishment as rebels and 
traitors in terms which included as their 
abettors, not only all who should remain 
in arms about Boston, but every member 
of the Massachusetts government and of 
the Continental Congress.” 

Seven days after the date of the let- 
ter, the battle of Bunker Hill was fought. 
3etween the first letter and the second, 
which is dated March 11, 1777, quite 
a gap intervenes. A rather stormy time 
it had been for the struggling young 
nation, whose armies had _ received 
many reverses, though latterly hope had 
been fanned by the victories of Trenton 
and Princeton. Franklin was in Paris, 
attempting to form an alliance, but so 
far with but little hope of success. 
General Charles Lee, who was a prisoner 
in the hands of the British, was doing 
his best to bring about a reconciliation 
between the now independent Colonies 
and the Mother Country, —a_ reconcilia- 
tion which meant a return to allegiance. 
On the very day that John Hancock 
penned his letter to his wife, Walcott, 
an officer of the English army, acting 
under his instructions from Howe, said 
to Harrison, during a prolonged _in- 
terview: “What should prevent General 
Washington, who seems to have the 
power in his hands, from making peace 
between the two countries?” Harrison 
replied: “The Commissioners have no 
other powers than what they derive un- 
der the Act of Parliament by which they 
are appointed.” ‘Oh,’’ replied Walcott, 
“‘the minister has said, in the House of 
Commons, he is willing to place the 
Americans as they were in 1763; sup- 
pose Washington should propose this, 
renouncing independence, which would 
be your ruin?” ‘ Why do you refuse to 
treat with Congress?’”’ asked Harrison. 
‘“‘ Because,’’ answered Walcott, “it is un- 
known as a legal assembly to both coun- 
tries. But it would be worth Washing- 
ton’s while to restore peace.” Without 
hesitation, Harrison put aside the over- 
ture. ! 

Undisturbed by British opinion, and 
seemingly unmindful of the troubled 
times, the President of the body, de- 


1 Walcott’s report to Howe, as quoted by Bancroft. 
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scribed by Wolcott as “unknown as a 
legal assembly,” appears to be rumina- 
; ting chiefly upon “ Dolly’s’’ absence and 
" her sad lack of reciprocity in correspon- 
r dence, together with other matters of 
f importance, such as that she should order — - 

a proper dinner upon her journey, etc. 
.. He writes to her as follows: 

t PHILADELPHIA, 11th March, 1777. 
1, g o’clock Evening. 
fe My Dearest DOLLy: 

: No Congress to-day, and I 
" have been as busily employ’d as you can con- 
1g ceive; quite lonesome & in a domestick scitua- 
od tion that ought to be Relieved as speedily as 
ad possible, this Relief depends upon you, and the 
on greater Dispatch you make & the Sooner you 
‘ arrive here, the more speedy will be my relief. 
1S, I dispatched Harry, McClosky & Dennis this 
so morning with Horses & a Waggon as winged 
ss. Messengers to bring you along. God grant you 
rer a speedy and safe Journey to me. Mr. Pluck- 
: rose the Bearer of this going for Mrs. Morris, I 
ing have engaged him to proceed on to Baltimore to 
ion deliver you this; I wrote you this morning 
ies to bring all the things that came from Boston to 
i this place, but should they be landed before you 
i leave Baltimore, I could wish you would present 
Ice. One Quintal of the Salt Fish, & three or four 
ock Loaves of the Sugar to Mr. Sam’l Purviance, or 
ott, in case they should not be landed, leave direc- 
Ling tions to have those articles taken out & pre- 

a sented to Mr. P. with our Compliments. I forget 
said what other things there are, but if you choose to 
in- make presents of any of them, I pray you to do 
eral it. If in the prosecution of your Journey you 
the can avoid lodging at the head of Elk, I wish you 

would, it is not so good as the other houses, but 

eace this mast depend on Circumstances; I wish to 
‘ison make yor journey as agreeable as possible. Should 
> no any Gentlemen & Ladies accompany you out of 
un- Town do send McClosky forward to order a hand- 
some Dinner and I beg you will pay every Ex- 
they pence, order McClosky to direct the Landlord 
cott, not to Receive a single farthing from any one but 
se of by your Direction, & order a genteel Dinner; 
the plenty — ; 7 ; 
If Mr. Thomson cannot be Ready with his 
sup- Waggons as soon as you are, do not wait, but 
this, part of the Guard with an Officer must attend 
vould yours, & part be left to guard his, I only wish to 
se to have you here, and if you cannot readily attend 
: to the Return of the things borrowed of Mr. 
rison. Dugan, leave them in the Care of some trusty 
s un- person to deliver them and pay him for his trou- 
coun- ble. Am I not to have another letter from you, 
hing- surely I must. I shall send off Mr. Rush a 
Ri: Tailor to-morrow or next day to meet you. I 
ithout wish I could do better for you, but we must Ruff 
over- 





it; I am so harassed with applications, & have 
been sending off Expresses to Call all the Mem- 
and bers here, that I have as much as I can Turn my 

hands to; I don’t get down to dinner, Catch a 
Bit, I write, & then at it again. . . [the writing is 
y, de- illegible here]. . . if it promotes the cause I am 
sf. happy, do beg Mr. Hillegas to send some money 
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by my Waggons, or I shall be worn out with ap- 
plications, pray him to Take pity on me, I have 
lent my own Stock already to stop some mouths. 

My respects to Mr. & Mrs. Hilligas, they 
must excuse my not writing now, I have not seen 
their son since he deliver’d me your Letter, I 
ask’d him to Call, but I suppose he is so engaged 
with his Connections, he has not had time, I 
could wish to have it in my power to do him aay 
Service for the great regard I bear to his worthy 
Parents, I assure you I really love them, I wish 
they were Coming with you, I could then have a 
Family where I could with pleasure go, & ask 
them a hundred Questions, & take a thousand 
Liberties with them, that I cannot do in any 
Family nov: here, I shall Regret their absence, 
but Iam Determin’d to make a point of having 
them up, for I cannot attend to the applications 
that are made to me in consequence of the 
Treasurer’s absence; he must come, & shall come 
if I have any Influence. 

Lucy & Nancy call’d on me, I was busy over 
papers, we drank a glass together to our Balti- 
more Friends, I waited on them home, & re- 
turn’d to my Cottage; Jo comes in with a plate 
of minc’d Veal, that I must stop, I shall take the 
plate in one hand, the knife in the other, without 
cloath, or any Comfort, & Eat a little & then to 
writing, for I have not Room on the Table to put 
a plate, 1am up to the eyes in papers. Adieu 
for the present. 

The Inclos’d Letter Lucy just sent me for you. 
—Supper is over, no Relish, nor shall I till I 
have you here, & I wish Mr. & Mrs. Hilligas to 
join us at Supper on Tuesday Eveng, when I 
shall expect you. I shall have Fires made & 
everything ready for yor Reception, tho’ I don’t 
mean to hurry you beyond measure, do as you 
like, don’t fatigue yourself in Travelling too fast. 
I keep Jos" on trial, he promises Reformation, he 
knows fully his fate. My best Regards to Mr. & 
Mrs. Purviance, to Mr. Lay & Family, Capt. 
Nicholson & wife, Mr. Stewart & wife & all 
Friends. Tell Mr. Purviance & Capt. Nicholson 
I shall write them fully in a day or two and De- 
termine all matters to their satisfaction, I am so 
worried that I cannot even steal time to write 
them now. Tell Mr. Purviance I Rec’d his Let- 
ter by Post and will forward the Letters he In- 
clos’d me to Boston & Newbury to-morrow. Pray 
let Dr. Wisenhall know that I Rec’d his Letter, 
& am much obliged for his attention to the Child, 
& that I will do everything in my power for the 
Gentleman who he mentions in his Letter, you 
will Recompense him for Calling to see the Child. 

Remember me to all in the Family. If Nancy 
inclines to come in the Waggon, & you like it she 
may Come, do as you like in every instance, my 
love to Miss Katy, tell her if anything is left be- 
hind, I shall have at her, for she Ransack’d when 
we left Philad’a. & She must do the same now — 

The Opinion of some seems to be that the 
Troops will leave New York, where bound none 
yet know; one thing I know that they can’t at 
present come here, perhaps they are going to 
Boston, or up North River. Time will discover. 
Never fear, we shall get the day finally with the 
smiles of heaven. 

Do Take precious Care of our dear little Lydia. 


Adieu, I long to see you; Take Care of your- 
self; I am, My Dear Girl 
Yours most affectionate 
JouHN HANcock. 
Do let Harry Buy & bring 1 or 2 Bushells of 
Parsnips. Bring all the wine, none to be got here. 

The Mr. Hilligas so often mentioned 
in this letter was Michael Hilligas, who 
was then Treasurer of the United States, 
which office he held until 1789. He was 
a prominent merchant and manufacturer, 
and was born in Philadelphia in 1728. 
He was active in political affairs, and 
served in the Provincial Assembly from 
1763 to 1775, and was one of the original 
subscribers to the Bank of Pennsylvania, 
which was organized chiefly for the relief 
of the government. Mrs. Hilligas was 
also from Philadelphia, and her maiden 
name was Henrietta Bonde; to her 
General Washington addressed a letter 
of thanks for efficient aid rendered to his 
soldiers, in the way of sending them 
clothes, etc. The child, “little Lydia,” 
frequently referred to, died in infancy. 
Another child, a boy, born at a little later 
period, and who is referred to in the 
third letter, also died when quite young. 

The British troops did finally come to 
Philadelphia, and captured it, but not 
until about six months after the date of 
Hancock’s letter; however, as Burgoyne 
had surrendered but a few days before, 
there was no need for the President of 
Congress to eat his cheering words, 
“Never fear, we shall get the day finally, 
with the smiles of Heaven.” 

By the time of the writing of the third 
and last letter, the smiles of Heaven had 
grown still brighter, and the day was 
beginning to dawn. The French alliance 
had been formed, and England herself 
was beginning to feel that her struggle 
against American independence was 
hopeless. Lord Rockingham desired to 
“convince the public of the impossibility 
of going on with the war;”’ and on the 
2d of February, 1778, Fox spoke against 
its continuance, and would have had 
England “instantly declare their (the 
United States’) independence.” Con- 
way asserted in open parliament, “It has 
been proved to demonstration that there 
is no other method of having peace with 
them but by acknowledging them to be 
what they really are, and what they are 
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THREE LETTERS 


determined to 
states.” 
Notwithstanding the brightness of the 
outlook, however, John Hancock, in the 
third and last letter, herewith given, ap- 
pears to be depressed. ‘There seem to 
be some small clouds upon his domestic 
horizon, which even the bright sun of 
liberty, now beginning to shine upon his 
country, could not dispel. Most of them 
Dolly had caused, and so Dolly alone 
could remove them; she had again been 
remiss in her duty to her lord, and had 
not answered his letters, and of course he 
was justly indignant. It creates a suspi- 
cion that Dolly could not spell, such an 
objection does she seem to have to put 
herself down in writing. Indeed, this 
third letter bears witness that her lord 
and master had just reason for complaint. 


remain, — independent 


YORK Town, June 23rd, 1778. 

My Dearest DoLLy:—Mr. Taylor having 
agreeably to his wish been Charg’d with some 
Dispatches for our Commissioners in France, sets 
off for Boston immediately, & to Sail from thence 
as Soon as the Packett is ready, by him I embrace 
the oppor’y of writing you, altho’ I wrote you 
Two Letters the Day before yesterday, & this is 
my Seventh Letter, & not one word have I heard 
from you since your departure from Boston. I 
am as well as the peculiar scituation of this place 
will admit, but I can by no means in Justice to 
myself continue long under such disagreeable Cir- 
cumstances, I mean in point of Living, the mode 
is so very different from what I have been always 
accustom’d to, that to continue it long would pre- 
judice my health exceedingly. This moment the 
Post arriv’d, and to my very great Surprise & Dis- 
appointment not a single line from Boston; I am 


ingly hard to be slighted and neglect’d by those 
from whom I have a degree of Right to expect 
different Conduct; I would have hir’d any one to 
have sent a few Lines just to let me know the 
State of your health, but I must Endeavor not to 
be so Anxious & be as easy as some others seem 
to be. I will expect no letters nor write any, & 
then there will be no Disappointment; So much 
for that. To be serious, I shall write no more till 
I hear from you, this is agreeable to my former 
promise. It really is'not kind, when you must be 
sensible that I must have been very anxious about 
you & the little one. Devote a little time to write 
me, it will please me much to hear of you, I am 
sure you are dispos’d to oblige me, & I pray I may 
not be disappointed in my opinion of your Dis- 
position. 

I hope this will meet you tolerably Recover’d 
from your late Confinement, I wish to hear of 
your being below Stairs & able to take the care of 
our Dear little one. I am much concern’d about 
your improving the fine Season in Riding. I am 
sorry I did not take hir’d horses & leave you mine, 
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but I beg you spare no Cost in Riding for the 
Establishment and Continuance of your health, 
hire horses whenever you are dispos’d to Ride, be 
as frugal & prudent in other matters as is con- 
sistent with our Scituation; I wish to know every 
Occurrence since my departure, pray be particular 
as to your health in your Letters & give me an 
exact state of little John. Does Mrs. Brackett in- 
tend continuing with you? I beg she may at 
least untill my Return. My love to her, pray her 
to take great care of the little fellow. As soon as 
the City of Philada is cleansed, I judge Congress 
will remove thither, & as soon as we have got 
over the important Business now before Congress 
I shall solicit leave to Return home, as it will not 
be necessary for so many of our Members to be 
here, but of this more hereafter. 

As I have wrote so many Letters & see no Re- 
turns, & as I am called to attend Congress, I must 
Refer you to Mr. Taylor for every particular rela- 
tive to our Scituation. 

My regards to Mr. & Mrs. Bant, my Brother & 
Sister, & indeed to all Friends as if nam/’d. 
Remember me to Sprigs and Harry, & all in the 
Family. 

Do let me have frequent Letters, you will 
oblige me much. My best wishes ever attend 
you for the highest Felicity, & I am with the 
utmost Affection and Love. 

Yours for ever, 
JoHN HANCOCK. 

Think of it— seven letters to Dorothy 
and not one from her in return! No 
wonder the patriot shows that he is some- 
what out of patience. No matter how 
much philosophers may extol golden 
silence, there are instances in which it is 
far more exasperating than the most cut- 
ting speech. Perhaps John Hancock 
carried his threat into execution, and 
wrote no more letters to the irresponsive 
Dorothy. I have seen no letter from him 
to her bearing a later date, and I have 
never had the good fortune of seeing any 
letter from her at all. 

We are apt to imagine that the leaders 
of great undertakings are so absorbed 
with single ideas as to be perfectly ob- 
livious to the smaller things of life: it 
is comforting to find that they, too, are 
sharers of our small everyday troubles ; 
for which there seems to be no absolute 
panacea, not even the possession of a 
great idea, nor yet even its success. 
When the war had been fought and won, 
no doubt, John Hancock was in a great 
state of elation over the success of the 
idea to which he had devoted himself ; but 
no mere elation can annihilate the petty 
worries. Does Dolly refuse to answer 
letters, or does Dolly prepare a bad din- 
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IN THE BOSTON MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS. 


John Hancock. 


FROM A PAINTING BY COPLEY. 


ner, who can imagine that the patriot’s 
elation could stand the strain? Truly has 
it been said that to-day’s dinner is more 
important than yesterday’s revolution. 

After the war, the Hancocks lived in 
Boston, in the old Hancock mansion on 
Beacon Street, and there dispensed a lav- 
ish hospitality ; some anecdotes concern- 
ing their method of life are to be found 
in the “ Reminiscences” of Gen. Wm. H. 
Sumner, published in the Wew England 
Genealogical Review. After John Han- 
cock’s death, his widow married Captain 
James Scott; and it is as Mrs. Scott that 
she figures in General Sumner’s “ Remi- 
niscences.”’ Nowithstanding her aversion 
to letter writing, she appears to have been 
quite talkative, and relates several anec- 
dotes of her first husband. 


“Mrs. Scott,” says Sumner, ‘‘spoke freely of 
the character of Mr. Hancock, and said he would 
always have his orders executed through life; 
that he always kept open house; and spoke of his 
entertainment of the French officers and others 
at the time the French fleet was in Boston. The 
poor cook, she said, was worn out, and could not 
set to picking turkeys every night after getting a 
great dinner, and the feathers were sometimes 
visible on the poultry upon the table. Mr. H. 
was mortified at this, and to cure the cook, 
directed a turkey to be roasted with the feathers 
on. This was actually done, and the turkey 
caught fire on the spit, and the feathers when they 
were burnt down to the quill, popped off with 
such a noise, and made a stench which annoyed 
everybody in the house but Mr. H., who, though 
confined upstairs with the gout, affected not to 
smell it. The experiment was successful, and the 
poor cook was obliged, #olens volens, to be care- 
ful of pin feathers after that, and to have the tur- 
keys well singed.” 


Mrs. Scott retained her fondness for 
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Dorothy Quincy. 


FROM A PAINTING BY COPLEY. 


society even in her old age; and during 
her last illness, it is said, she amused her- 
self by making up parties of ladies and 
gentlemen to be guests at her table. The 
guests came, perhaps, to her house once 
more ; but only to sit about her funeral 
board. 

It is a pity that Mrs. Hancock or Mrs. 
Scott was not as ready with her pen as 
she seems to have been with her tongue, 
for she might have left some most inter- 
esting reminiscences; but perhaps she 
was wise in not leaving letters behind her, 
since letters, if preserved, are sure to be 
read by many more than the one for 
whom they were intended. Could John 
Hancock have known that a century after 
the writing, these three letters of his 
would still exist and be read, he would, 
no doubt, have made them very different ; 
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but he would not have given us so true 
an insight into the domestic side of his 
character. 

Curious, that these fragile, unimportant 
little missives should have so long survived 
the writer’s pomp and state, bearing that 
same bold signature that upon the Dec- 
laration of Independence seems to fling 
an everlasting defiance to tyranny! 
When John Hancock affixed his signature 
to that document, exclaiming, “I write so 
that George the Third may read without 
his spectacles,” he did not write his 
name in sand. The memory of his deeds 
may fade, his glory be dimmed by the 
brighter stars in our firmanent; but his 
name is immortal and to be read upon 
the Declaration “ without spectacles’’ by 
every lover of liberty, and by every 
would-be tyrant. 











THE PEOPLE IN CHURCH AND STATE. 


By Edward Everett Hale. 
[From his address at the Banquet at the Hotel Vendome, Boston, in commemoration of his 7oth birthday. ] 


OME of my friends who have spoken have given a hint which I 
wish to follow. It is a hint at what is the real opportunity of a 
Boston boy, of a Massachusetts man, or of a citizen of America, 
as you please. We are all in one boat, gentlemen and ladies ; 
we cannot help ourselves, and we do not want to. We are all 
born Americans, and we do belong to this country. Yet, as 
somebody said just now, three hundred years ago, when you 
spoke of the people, you spoke of a down-at-the-bottom set. 
Shakespeare always speaks with entire contempt of “ the people,” 

as something to despise. We have turned all that over, bottom up. The People is 
sovereign here, the People is the fountain of honor here. It won’t much do for us 
to be laughing and sneering at the people, saying, “This people which knoweth not 
the law is accurst.”” That is what Pharisees say still; but you and I are in the boat 
with the people —the People with a large P; and the People is the sovereign of 
this country. Now I would say to anybody, even as unable to cope with the prob- 
lems of life as I know I am—a person as unphilosophical as I know I am, a per- 
son who is not able to make plans any better than I can— that he had better recog- 
nize that he is a child of the public, that he does belong to this people, and that, as 
long as he is in America, he must try, in season and out of season, with every wink 
of his eyebrow and with every motion of his hand, he must try to improve the con- 
dition in which this sovereign lives, for this sovereign is going to be his ruler. I 
had a visit a year ago from a charming gentleman, one of the queen’s representa- 
tives; he had been calling on the president at Washington. He said he was glad 
that he could meet the ruler of this great nation. I turned upon him, not madly, 
but severely, and, said I, “The president never told you he was the ruler of this 
nation. The president is the servant of this nation. The sovereign gives the orders 
to the ministry, and the president is the head of the ministry. And the trouble with 
you English gentlemen is that you are always seeking for analogies where analogies 
do not exist. You do not understand where the sovereignty of America lies.” 

Sixty years ago, people did not talk in this way. Sixty years ago our people did 
not study at French and German and Russian fountains as much as they do now, and 
it was better for them in some respects. And it was then distinctly understood that 
the People is the sovereign. From this there happened a matter which is the real 
text on which I am speaking now. From this it happened that there was, is, and 
will be, in this country, a closer relationship between the Church and its duties and 
the State and its duties than has ever existed in any other since Christianity was born. 
And if you want to know what Mr. Hale is talking about this evening, gentlemen of 
the press, you may say he is talking about the relationship of Church and State. You 
may go to almost any discussion in a debating society, you may read almost any 
newspaper, and you will find it said that, fortunately for us, the Church and State are 
separated by the whole sky. That is as you happen to look at things. It is the same 
Sovereign who chooses a presbytery or synod to-day, who goes to-morrow to a town- 
meeting to vote for governor. It is the same Sovereign who chooses the standing 
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committee of the South Congregational Church as it is who votes for Mr. Cleveland 
or for Mr. Harrison. ‘The Sovereign chooses on one day to attend to those arrange- 
ments for worship, for education, and hospitality, which we call the Church, and on 
the next day the same Sovereign chooses to attend to those arrangements for 
worship, hospitality, and education, which we choose to call the State. But the 
duties are discharged by the very same Sovereign, and the name of that sovereign is 
the People. 

Let me thank those gentlemen who have understood, in speaking of me, that 
whatever I have tried to do has been in loyal fidelity to the profession which | 
believe my dear mother chose for me on the day I was born, and which I thank God 
always that she chose for me. Some one said to me to-day, that the great word 
ministry does not have its full worth given to it, and I think this may be so. I say 
to my assistants when I engage them, “I will ask you to do nothing which I do not 
do myself; but if it be necessary I will black John Flaherty’s boots or I will put up 
the Widow Flanagan’s stove.” And I have never known a young man shrink from 
this test. 

I should like to say, before I sit down, that the range of life over which my 
friends have laughed, and laughed fairly enough, has been a very happy range to me. 
I like this wandering to the right and to the left, and I will do it till I die. I should 
like to say that that range of life is possible to the Christian minister, and, so far as 
I know, is not possible to the man in any other calling. I like to say that to young 
men who are looking forward in the choice of their profession. If we can philoso- 
phize, they let us philosophize ; if we can’t philosophize, they say, “ O well, it is of 
no sort of consequence ; he can’t philosophize.” If we can write poetry, they let 
us write poetry; if we can’t, they say, “*O well, it is no matter, he can’t write poe- 
try.” If he will hit a head whenever he sees it, with the best blow he knows how 
to give; if he will speak aloud the word which God has given him to speak, or if he 
will sing the song which God has given him to sing; if he will take care not to sing 
when God has given him no song, and not speak when God has given him no 
word, and to hit no head when there is no head to hit, —then, I think, he may be 
sure of success in his profession. I know of no other profession which gives such 
range, which gives such hope, and which gives such strength, if a man shall live to 
seventy years. 
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EDITORS’ 


AT this time, when all sorts and conditions of 
men are congratulating Edward Everett Hale 
upon his seventieth birthday, the congratulations 
of the NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE are due him in 
a very special manner. Except for him, there 
would not be a NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE, It 
was to him that the project of such a magazine, 
upon its present basis, was first broached, and it 
was natural that it should be first broached to 
him. It was his enthusiasm for the idea, his 
buoyant faith that, amid the many things that 
claim attention in these busy days, there was 
room and call for such a magazine, planted in the 
New England soil, filled with the New England 
air, rset conserving the rich material of our New 
England history and life, while reaching out into 
the varied fields of literature and politics and gen- 
eral American development so far as consistent 
with its special purpose — it was his belief in this, 
and the impulse which he gave, which made the 
magazine possible and brought it into existence. 
The present editor can say, at any rate, that nothing 
less than Mr. Hale’s solicitations and his glowing 
program of the interests that could be served by 
the new magazine would have sufficed to draw 
him into its service — and he is not yet quite sure 
whether he thanks Mr. Hale or owes him a 
grudge for his solicitations. Mr. Hale is not 
only a “double ” man, he is adozenmen. His 
dozen irons can all be kept hot, his dozen horses 
kept abreast and all on the gallop. He adds an 
editorial horse to his team here or there with the 
seeming freedom of the boy adding a new game 
to his repertoire. ‘To-day he is two editors, yes- 
terday he was three. We have just been find- 
ing out that at one time he was “the 
editorial column of no less than ten news- 
papers.” Ordinary mortals, with not more 
than half a dozen careers in their skins or 
skill to handle half a dozen horses, find the 
editorial horse more balky and troublesome to 
the rest of the team than Mr. Hale finds it; 
and ordinary mortals of spirit, although always 
bound to applaud the text which Mr. Hale 
loves, “ He made himself of no reputation and 
took upon himself the form of a servant,” do not 
always have the humility for the self-effacement 
which makes the editor’s life the most modest 
and passive in the intellectual community. 
“Why,” such reluctate in their impatient hours, 
“this miserable serving of interests at second-hand, 
this time spent in dull sifting, when the book is 
crying to be born or one might be talking on the 
platform there?” In such hours Mr. Hale simply 
mounts his seventh horse or his eleventh and 
rides away to write a story or a life of Christopher 
Columbus. The Commonwe alth, or Lend a Hand, 
or Old and New is but his by-the-by. 

Concerning O/d and New there is a good 
story which he likes to tell. “ After editing O/d 
and New as well as I could for five years anda 
half,” he says, “I turned it over to Scribner. A 
month afterwards I met [one of the leading 
men of Boston], who, I have a right to say, is my 
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attached and dear friend, as I am his. He 
stopped me in the street to say, ‘I hear you are 
publishing a magazine, and I want to subscribe 
for it.’ In fact, he had an article he wanted to 
send me. But he had never heard of the maga- 
zine, though he had lived in Boston all the 
time. Strange to say,’ Mr. Hale added, once 
telling the story, “this has given me great cour- 
age ever since. If a real friend of mine could 
have been unconscious of the best work which I 
was doing for nearly six years, how probable it is 
that my frequent failures, errors, crimes, and sins 
of omission during the same period may have 
escaped anybody's notice!” 

For the Editors’ Table of the first number of 
the NEw ENGLAND MAGAZINE, Mr. Hale wrote 
the following introductory word: 


‘THe New ENGLAND MAGAZINE, as its name implies, 
attempts to express the ideas of New Englanders, and to 
print what will interest them. As the New E nglander is 
now to be found in all parts of the world, and as the ideas 
which have made New England what it 1s have extended 
into all parts of the civilized world, our name becomes al- 
most synonymous with that of our brilliant monthly ally, 
the Cosmopolitan. The first good examples of modern 
constitutional government seem to have been those given 
in the cabin of the Mayflower, in the transfer of the "Mas- 
sachusetts Charter to the Bay, in the wise laying of foun- 
dations in New Haven and at Hartford, and, to sp@ak in 
general, in the growth of the little New England States, 
which were independent from 1620, and have advanced in 
their study of the principles of law up to the present time. 
There is not a written constitution in the world down to 
those as late as that of Bulgaria or the Orange Free State, 
but the careful reader finds in it wez apons or armor w hich 
were first forged in the New England workshops. In the 
world of politics, then, this little peninsula may claim to 
have exerted a sway in our own times only less than 
Greece exerted over the civilized world in the centuries 
which followed her great success. The New Englander 
again inherits the roving disposition of his Norman ances- 
try. ‘He hungers for the horizon.’ The late President 
Garfield, till near the end of his life, was ignorant of the 
steps of ‘descent by which his lineage ran back to the Puri- 
tans of the Bay. When, with the help of Senator Hoar, 
he worked out that genealogy, it proved that ever since 
Ensign Garfield ‘left Babel behind him,’ and settled in 
Watertown in Massachusetts in 1630, every Garfield of 
each generation had moved westward and esta ablished a 
new home. In most instances these homes were on ‘ mil- 
itary grants’ which were the rewards of service to the 
State, else unpaid for. That anecdote is not exceptional. 
We are none of us four generations from the log cabin. 
We have all in our blood the desire to establish something 
new. These lines will be read, therefore, by New Eng- 
landers on every coast, of the Pacific, of the Atlantic, and 
of all other ocez ans. They will be read in Australia, in the 
Samoan Islands, in Niphon, and in Alaska. Thcy will be 
read in every capital of Europe and of Asia. They will 
»e read where men are ‘pursuing their gigantic game 
within the Arctic Circle.’ They will be read by men on 
the Banks, who are still using the privileges of their fa- 
thers, which their fathers maintained in war successfully, 
and which no diplomacy has sacrificed. In all civilized 


and in all uncivilized lands, the New Englander is to be 
found.” 





It is pleasant to turn back to these words at 
this time and to link Mr. Hale’s name again with 
the magazine while we let its pages bring their 
modest tribute among the many tributes with 
which these days of his have been made memor- 
able. In the range and relation of his interests 
and enthusiasms, Mr. Hale certainly represents 
the things for which the NEw ENGLAND MAGa- 
ZINE was founded and for which it aims to stand 
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better than any other New England man. Strong 
in his local attachments, most devoted of Boston 
patriots and of Massachusetts patriots, these nar- 
rower loves are always episodes and servants in 
his broad American life. Massachusetts among 
our states is precisely that, we believe, which 
is proudest of her own life and history and insti- 
tutions, that whose children are most affectionate, 
that where genuine local patriotism is strongest; 
yet Massachusetts among our states has been pre- 
cisely that which has seen most clearly what the 
true hierarchy of patriotisms is, insisted most 
stoutly upon the proper subordination of every 
notion of state rights, and most stoutly kept the 
national idea at the front. So Mr. Hale, New 
Englander of New Englanders, has been most 
American of Americans. A Boston boy, born 
just across the street from the graves of Sam 
Adams and Hancock and Revere, learning to 
walk on Boston Common, a pupil of the Boston 
Latin School and after his college days a teacher 
there, a Harvard student at thirteen and then a 
Harvard boy all the rest of his days, leaving the 
Boston workshop only for ten years in “the 
heart of the Commonwealth,” passing his whole 
life besides within gunshot of the spot where he 
was born—here surely were all the conditions 
for the Boston “ provincialism” of which we 
hear something and sometimes have to say some- 
thing. The truth is, of course, that there is less 
“ provincialism ” in Boston than in any other of 
our cities—every city having its own peculiar 
stock —and that the New Englander generally 
speaking takes a broader view of the world than 
anybody else. Yet Boston boys of Harvard 
training there have been whose books on the 
buffalo and Oregon are not in the libraries. If 
this Boston boy has not written on the buffalo and 
Oregon, these are the only things American on 
which he has not written, and with these he must 
surely be on hearty terms. One can think of 
few places where he would not be likely to feel 
himself more at home than his hosts — whether 
it be among Rhode Island spinners, in the New 
York literary clubs, with senators at Washington, 
in the little Ohio college town, with the porter of 
the Pullman car upon the plains, up and down 
California, or in the mining camp in the Rocky 
Mountains. His Boston home is but the spot 
where he bubbled up into consciousness; and from 
that as a centre his life has spread out every- 
whither, — Massachusetts, New England, America, 
the round world, and the kingdom of heaven all 
validly conquered and inhabited together, as his 
circles have expanded and ever expand. There 
are Boston men who are faithful members of the 
Bostonian Societv, there are New England men 
who are excellent geologists or authorities on the 
Shepherd Kings, there are Americans whose 
books on heaven and hell are in repute; but the 
interesting and charming thing about Mr. Hale is 
that he has jumped none of life’s concentric cir- 
cles, slighting the near at the expense of the far 
or the far at the expense of the near, but that he 
lives in all of the circles all the time, and this with 
his whole heart and inevitably. One cannot think 
of any other among us to whom Boston Common 
savs so much out of its long past on these May 
mornings; yet as he walks joyously through it, 
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missing none of its message, he is perhaps think- 
ing chiefly of what he shall say to the Tolstoi 
Club to-night about the London County Council. 
He seldom misses, we think, a meeting of the 
Antiquarian Society; yet on the ride to Worces- 
ter he is probably making notes on Pan-Ameri- 
canism, or it may be on the fauna and flora of 
Worcester County or of North Conway — for, al- 
though not everybody knows it, he is as enthusi- 
astic a naturalist as antiquarian or politician, and 
it was he who, when the great Harvard Book was 
published, contributed the chapter on “ The Na- 
tural History Society.” 

Mr. Hale in a word is a wonderful example of 
an all-round man. When he went to Exeter, to 
give one of the lectures in the notable course of 
lectures given to the Phillips Academy boys in 
1887, and afterwards published, he took for his 
subject, * Physical, Mental, and Spiritual Exer- 
cises.”” He is himself a rare illustration of a life 
whose physical, mental, and spiritual powers are 
all kept in active and harmonious exercise. He 
not only exercises vigorously — he sleeps vigor- 
ously. He likes to tell of how he once went all 
through the West lecturing on “Sleep,” with il- 
lustrations by the audience. We cannot imagine 
Mr. Hale ever having a sleepy audience or a 
wearied auditor. There are few men so busy as 
he, who do not show a restlessness or irritability 
of some sort, that makes those who meet them 
restless and irritable, too; but this busiest of men 
always impresses one as having plenty of time 
and talent for leisure. Perhaps it is because he 
holds it to be one of the “ necessities ” to sleep 
ten hours out of the twenty-four, and because he 
knows how, when he takes a holiday, to make a 
business of taking a holiday, just as he knows 
how, when he has to write a sermon, to put his 
mind entirely upon writing a sermon. 

People criticise Mr. Hale for his imperious 
versatility and the almost unlimited range of his 
activities. It is easy to say that if he had done 
less he might have done more — and very likely 
he often says it to himself and gets mad at 
himself for the moment for scattering his fire. 
Many of us who study history get mad at him for 
the moment as we note this bit of carelessness 
and that on his vital and fascinating page. But 
who of us would venture to make Mr. Hale over, 
or risk a hint as to how he should be made over? 
We should have a poor creature compared with 
what we have — and we are grateful for the gift 
of the gods. “I should like to say, before I sit 
down,” he said at the recent dinner at the Ven- 
dome, “that the range of life over which my 
friends have laughed, and laughed fairly enough, 
has been a very happy range to me. I like this 
wandering to the right and to the left, and I will 
do it till I die.’ And we all hope that he will. 

When one really pauses to consider the range 
of Mr. Hale’s interests and activities, over and 
above his constant, regular work as a preacher 
and a philanthropist, one is certainly amazed. 
His stories alone fill several volumes — and is it 
not right to say that no American has written 
better Christmas stories or cleverer short stories 
altogether than he? He has written some of the 
best ballads which we have. He has written 
histories of Massachusetts and of Spain; he has 
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written lives of Columbus and Washington and 
Franklin; he has written a Naval History of the 
American Revolution; he has written of Hawkins 
and Drake and Magellan, of Philip’s War and 
the Hessian Flags and Nathan Hale; of Coronado 
and the Seven Cities of Cibola, and of the Cos- 
mogony of Dante and Columbus; he has written 
several volumes of practical advice for young 
people — on “ How to do it,” ““What Career,” 
“The Choice of Books”; his interest in social 
and industrial reform has borne fruit in such 
books as “ Sybaris,” “ How they lived at Hamp- 
ton,” and ‘** Workingmen’s Homes” ; and there 
is a great literature including works like “Ten 
times One is Ten” and “In His Name,” which 
we will not attempt to classify. In writing his- 
tory, he loves to get close to the actors of history 
and let us hear their words. His “ Stories of Ad- 
venture told by Adventurers,” “ Stories of Dis- 
covery told by Discoverers,” “ Stories of the Sea 
told by Sailors,” and “Stories of War told by 
Soldiers,” all get their charm from this first-hand 
quality. He has not only written history — he 
has acted history. Few things in his recent 
speeches have been more impressive than his 
words upon the influence of the Civil War upon 
his own life. Mr. McElroy of the New York 
7ribune, speaking at the banquet the other even- 
ing, said: “ When the Kansas trouble was at its 
most burning stage (I may be telling an old news- 
paper secret, but Mr. Greeley is not here to chide 
me), the foremost editorial articles were written 
by Mr. Hale. The 77itbune got the credit and 
he did the work.” Students of those stirring 
antebellum days will not neglect Mr. Hale’s 
work on “ Kansas and Nebraska,” written in 1854, 
nor his introduction to Thayer’s History of the 
Kansas Crusade. ; 

Perhaps but little that Mr. Hale has written 
will live long — although we think that a proper 
edition of his best things, rightly grouped, would 
have a good chance. Perhaps only “A Man 
without a Country” will become a classic. But 
it is not as a literary man that Mr. Hale is to be 
judged; for even literature has been with him for 
the most part a by-the-by, an instrument. We 
remember a word of Mr. Howells’s, when the talk 
ran on Mr. Hale and his brilliant writing, and 
there was regret that, with his immense literary 
talent and his masterly single accomplishments, 
he had not produced more that will take its 
place in literature. “It is not so,” said Mr. 
Howells, “that we should look at Mr. Hale; he 
is more than a literary man—he is a great citi- 
zen.’ This, we think, is the true word, the word 
to emphasize. He is a great citizen. He is 
Boston’s greatest citizen to-day. His life is ex- 
plained, the whole variety falls into unity, when 
we say and see that his aim has been to make his 
city, his state, his nation, precincts of the king- 
dom of God. He has poured out his life and 
genius for his own day and own people. Had he 
chosen to be a man of letters pure and simple, he 
would have taken place in our highest rank. Had 
he chosen to be a journalist pure and simple, 
Greeley would not have been more influential. 
As a preacher, he has few equals in rousing and 
edifying power. Through the hundreds of “Ten 


times One” clubs which owe to him their impulse 


he has almost become the founder of a new church. 
And club and sermon, article and book have all had 
one aim and end—a better, brighter, and more 
beautiful society, a more heavenly civic life. It was 
natural that, when his heart was full at the late 
commemoration, he should fall at once to talking 
about Church and State, talking politics in a re- 
ligious way and talking religion in a political way; 
for this is what he has been doing all his life, and 
it is for this that he has lived. 

It is this insight into the common end and aim of 
Church and State, this insight that we are all our 
brothers’ keepers, in whatever way we look at it, 
that our duties to our brothers are no less sacred and 
no less commanding as citizens than the churchman 
may feel his to be as churchman to his fellow- 
churchmen, that has made Mr. Hale so natural and 
outspoken a champion of the socialistic movement 
of our time. It is this that has made him a great 
radical altogether. There are those who do not 
know that he is a radical. We have heard him 
spoken of fondly in his own church circles as a 
conservative. His love for the fathers, his tender- 
ness for beautiful tradition, the historic taste and 
literary habit, the reverent spirit, all make the old 
word sweet and natural to his tongue; but there 
is no man among religious men who builds so 
little upon a phrase and who goes so directly to 
the root of the matter. It is easy to find men 
who are “radical” on some one point — they are 
a cheap lot. It is hard to find an all-round radi- 
cal—one who is everywhere thinking of the 
root of the matter. Radical often enough is a 
name earned simply by bold irreverence, by 
superticial adventurers trampling round in rich 
inheritances whose value they do not understand. 
These are not radicals, but labials. The true 
radical may indeed stamp his foot on the inheri- 
tance; but another may do it only in his capacity 
as an uneducated man ora fool. There are men 
who are called radicals and think themselves so be- 
cause they have found out that Christ did not turn 
water into wine at Cana of Galilee. Their re- 
ligion often consists exclusively of pride at having 
found out that momentous fact; and they pity the 
Baptist brother or the High Church brother round 
the corner, who, unfortunate believers in a hun- 
dred miracles, are giving their whole lives to men 
in the spirit of the Christ of Galilee. Go to this 
“radical” for help in the movement against the 
buttressed social wrong, and you will get but the 
cold shoulder and find him a sharer in every 
“vested interest” but Cana wine; while the 
benighted brother whom he pities, caring nothing 
for odium or opprobrium or himself, is helping to 
turn the world upside down, that justice may be 
done and wrongs be righted, however conven- 
tional social prejudices or orthodox political 
economy have to be faced and have to suffer. 
This man and not the other belongs to Mr. Hale’s 
church, and Mr. Hale to his: and this is the true 
radical, because he is radical about what is sub- 
stantial; the other, about what is accidental. 

His insight into the common end and aim of 
Church and State is what gives Mr. Hale such 
enthusiasm for the Puritan fathers of New Eng- 
land, such true understanding of them, and such 
fine sympathy with their best thinkers. At home 
in every field of history, he never seems quite so 
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much or so happily at home as when with Win- 
throp in old Boston or with the men of the Eng- 
lish Commonwealth. Few more inspiring essays 
have been written by any of our American his- 
torical scholars than Mr. Hale’s essay twenty 
years ago on “Puritan Politics of England and 
New England.” Here, while yet there was no 
monument to Oliver Cromwell in England, Mr. 
Hale proposed one for New England; and in 
securing a portrait of Cromwell for the Old South 
Meeting House, the present year, he has, in a 
measure, realized his long-cherished thought. It 
is for the rare union of idealism and energy, of 
reverence and boldness, of politics and religion, 
of brotherhood and common sense, that Mr. Hale 
loves the Puritan — and in the rare union of these 
that he is the Puritan. For that is what he is— 
the developed and purified Puritan, the Puritan 
humanized and cleared of what was one-sided and 
unlovely in him. 

Of Mr. Hale’s personal influence,the charm of his 
conversation, his unfailing kindliness and vivacity, 
his indefatigable helpfulness, the warmth of his 
presence, who shall adequately speak ? The younger 
generation of Boston intellectual workers are espe- 
cially his debtors. There are few of them to whom 
he has not somehow lent a hand when it was 
most needed, for whom he has not had the encour- 
aging word in discouragement, whose high motives 
and ambitions he has not been quick to recognize 
for what they were and not for what they were 
not, and whose good fortune he has not done 
something to advance when it deserved to be ad- 
vanced. There are many of them who in their 
full manhood like to think of themselves as Mr. 
Hale’s “ boys”; and it is not on the printed page 
that such can pay their highest tribute. 





“With loving breath of all the winds his name 
Is blown about the world, but to his friends 
A sweeter secret hides behind his fame, 
And love steals shyly through the loud acclaim 
To murmur a God dless you! and there ends.” 


os 
* 


THERE are cheering signs in many places that 
men in the Church are waking to a higher con- 
ception of the Church’s political obligations. 
Quite in the line of Mr. Hale’s own words upon 
Church and State, of which we have just spoken 
and which are printed on a preceding page, was 
the address of Mr. Samuel Bb. Capen at the last 
meeting of the Congregational Club in Boston. 
Mr. Capen has for several years been one of the 
most faithful and influential members of the Bos- 
ton School Board, and is a man who, in the midst 
of a crowded business life, has always regarded his 
duties as a citizen as sacred duties. His own 
public spirit, his high character, and his knowl- 
edge of affairs give added weight to his earnest 
words. He said: 

“There is a weak spot in Boston Congrega- 
tionalism. We are too far apart, and we need to 
be brought somehow together. The evil effects 
from the unfortunate shape of our city and our 
artificial divisions, and those arising from the 
theological discussions of the past few years upon 
which honest men have differed so widely, must 
in some way be counteracted. As one means to 
this end, I believe we need a Boston brotherhood 
or association of some kind which will provide for 
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work together, both that which is strictly religious 
and that which is patriotic and municipal. Our 
churches do not know each other’s needs, diffi- 
culties, opportunities. There should be an asso- 
ciation sufficiently large to be thoroughly repre- 
sentative. I would suggest that the city should 

be divided into nine districts. Let each district 

have a sub-committee of three or five, who should 

overlook this region and report the needs to the 

whole association. There should be a central 

committee of five or seven. They should consult 

with the representatives of other denominations, 

doing similar work, to the end that so far as pos- 

sible districts might be pre-empted for one de- 

nomination or another, thereby preventing waste 

and the crowding in of two or three denomina- 

tions to do the work which could be better done 

by one alone. After their report is made by 

the committee to the association, let it be dis- 

cussed and acted upon; and let that work be the 

first thing to be done, and no more recommenda- 

‘ions made until it is carried to completion. 

“T believe the time has fully come when in all 
our cities the churches, as a whole, must find a 
way to have their influence felt in securing a 
proper municipal government. We are asleep, 
most of us, in the midst of perils nearly as great as 
those which confronted us in the Civil War. 
Wendell Phillips said that the correct solution of 
the problem of our great cities is to test our free 
institutions more severely than our struggle with 
human slavery. It is a shame, the way some of 
us neglect these public interests. We live in a 
time when there is a decay of public spirit. It is 
high time we considered it an act of patriotism 
for the right men to give up their time and 
strength for public service. We ought to lay 
hold of some of our young men who are especially 
fitted for such service, and make them see that 
this duty for Christ’s sake and the country’s is as 
sacred as the prayer-meeting. The church must 
come to the position where it shall be considered 
as honorable for one of its members to be an 
official in the city government as to be a church 
warden or deacon. You and I stand off and say, 
‘dirty politics!’ I can almost see some right- 
eous noses going up here while I speak. That is 
just what David Hill means when he says he had 
rather have the support of the saloons than the 
church. The former work and give their votes, 
the latter is often too pious to do either! A gov- 
ernor of one of our states has lately been re- 
ported to have said that ‘personal character has 
nothing to do with the question of the presidency; 
it is simply a question of availability.’ Have you 
read ‘ Boss’ Croker’s article in the North Amer- 
ican, in which he fully justifies all Tammany 
methods? No wonder that Dr. Parkhurst’s 
righteous soul is stirred to expose the evils that 
are so defiant. And who is to blame for this 
condition of things? You may remember a few 
years ago when the present district attorney in 
New York was a candidate for his office against a 
man who had been faithful and successful in his 
efforts to bring to justice the “ boodle aldermen” 
of that day. When that election came, and when 
it would seem as though every man would rejoice 
in an opportunity to vote and show his interest in 
the right, hundreds and thousands of church mem- 
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bers did not take the trouble either to register or 
to vote. On Fifth Avenue from Fortieth to 
Sixty-eighth Street, there were three solid miles of 
brownstone fronts, and yet how many men who 
lived in these houses voted at that election? 
Only twenty-eight! Such neglect is more than a 
disgrace, and it ought to be made a crime. In 
many of our wards, there are several hundreds of 
voters who are members of our churches. If you 
get fifty of them out to a primary meeting you do 
well; and yet we all know that here is the place 
to begin. It only takes a comparatively few men 
to break up the plans of the ‘rings,’ if the few 
only are in earnest. Rev. Father Scully of Cam- 
bridge is correct in the statement he is reported to 
have made in the hearing, March 24, at the 
Legislature, when he said: ‘The saloon threat- 
ened the annihilation of every American interest.’ 

“The great danger of Mormonism has not been 
so much in polygamy as in its close organization, 
and this has never been given up. It is a vigor- 
ous hierarchy, political and religious, and is wily 
and unscrupulous. Look at the history of these 
people, compare their principles with the compact 
in the J/ayfower, and then think of seeing any 
parallel between the two. They will bear watch- 
ing still, for they were and are foes to the Re- 
public. There is too much of a similar state of 
things in all our cities, and men are instructed to 
vote solid from those at the centre whose interests 
are selfish and dangerous. To sum it all up, my 
remedy for the ‘weak spot’ is organized effort 
in church extension and in patriotic endeavor. 
A common danger always brings men together. 
Is it not true that the present condition in many 
of our cities is sufficiently grave to produce this 
result among us? 

“ Pastors as well as laymen should be members of 
the new association. It is time for the Congrega- 
tional Church to take a more aggressive position. 
We believe in the simple polity which we in- 
herited, and which is making such rapid strides 
in the new West; and let us show our belief by 
our works, and let us have a revival of the patriotic 
spirit of our fathers. In the late war a brave 
color sergeant was seen far out in the front, ex- 
posed to the fire of the enemy. His colonel, see- 
ing the danger, was heard to sound out the order: 
‘Color Sergeant, bring those colors back to the 
regiment!’ The brave fellow stood in his place 
and called back: ‘Bring the regiment up to the 
colors!’ Let us move our standard into the 
very thickest of the fight all along the line: 
courage and earnestness will be contagious, our 
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young men will be aroused, moving to the attack, 
and as we are fighting the Lord’s battle with sin 
we shall be on the winning side.” 

* 


* * 

As one reads the account of such a movement 
in the churches as the Christian Endeavor move- 
ment, and is touched by the fine enthusiasm of 
these thousands of young people, one feels — 
many at least must feel—that such a movement 
would be vastly stronger, and that the members of 
the societies would develop in themselves a stur- 
ider manhood and womanhood, if the civic con- 
sciousness were cultivated more and the thought 
of civic duties had more prominent place. There 
is always danger in every such movement of 
stirring up emotion that shall eventuate in 
nothing. The leaders of this great movement, 
which we do not wish here to criticise but to ap- 
plaud for the good that is in it, are surely alive to 
this; they have, doubtless, many times warned 
their young people of the danger. Prayer itself is 
too often a danger and a weakness to some young 
people, and to some old people — because it 
becomes a spiritual zzdudgence and gets looked 
upon as a virtue that may take the place of 
stalwart moral and social effort. Prayer is good 
for nothing in an able-bodied man unless it goes 
hand in hand with work. “ Faith in God, faith in 
man, faith in work —this,’’ said Lowell in his 
noble essay on “ New England Two Centuries 
Ago,” “is the short formula in which we may sum 
up the teaching of the founders of New England, 
a creed ample enough for this life and the next.” 
The New England sons of the New England 
fathers should always remember this and remem- 
ber all of it. It is a pleasure to note that the 
leaders of this Christian Endeavor movement have 
faith in work —that more and more, as the move- 
ment has developed, they have seen that the 
prayer-meeting side must not be given too great 
place, but that the young people must be set to 
work. We could wish that their interest in 
affairs, their sense of obligation to the community 
as a whole, might be further stimulated. We 
could wish that every Christian Endeavor Society 
might become a Good Citizenship Society, as Mr. 
Capen has so earnestly said that every church 
should become. It would make every society and 
every member of it broader, more thoughtful, 
more dutiful, more human, and better ventilated; 
and it would accomplish incalculable good for our 
American social and political life in the next dec- 
ade. Is it not worth the while of these young 
people to think about this thing? 














THE OMNIBUS. 


HER NAME. 


I PONDERED long — you’ve done the same 

No doubt — on what should be the name 

Of that fair one,-whom Fate and I 

Should choose for true Love’s constancy. 
Mythology and legend, — classic lore, — 

I searched, and yet I looked for something more! 


Should she be Helen, — goddess? — queen? 
The very name pictures a scene 

Of discord, — I'll not put my Troy 

At such a chance, for such a toy. 

Fair Venus made a dupe of young Paris, 

And I'll not risk my heart with that bold Miss. 


Lucretia was a model dame; 

Besides, —I rather like the name; 

But then I’d fear a tragedy; 

Her mood is too high strung for me. 
Cornelia’s fair, — but then she had a way 
Of repartee and having the last say! 


Virginia! Ah, a charming wife! 

But that I’d always see the knife 

At her white throat, — Iphigenia, 

A martyr whom I much admire! 

Aspasia might suit great Pericles, 

But she would never do for times like these! 


Rebecca might win Ivanhoe, 

(It seems, alas, she didn’t, though) ; 

The proud and beautiful Rowena 

I might have loved, if I had seen her, — 

I’m glad I didn’t; —as for Rosamond 

She’s just the woman I would most have shunned ! 


O sweet, O lovely, sad Elaine! 

The very thought of her gives pain; 
And so for royal Guinevere, — 

’Tis well she’s quite as rare as fair. 

And husbands of the nineteenth century 
Griselda’s patience must not look to see. 


The Gretchens are not to my taste, — 
Nor Katrines; there is too much waist 
And sauer kraut; the French madame 
Loves France too well for Uncle Sam. 
Mary’s too sacred, and a heart like mine 
Must look for some one rather less divine. 


Aurora rises much too soon; 

I like to see the sun — at noon; 

I do not care to wake the flowers, 

Nor do I dote on early hours; 

Phyllis and Phoebe love the milking pail; 
I like a beauty rather pale than hale. 


Berthas who fill a poet’s mind, 

And Mauds, to gardens I resigned. 

In vain my wanton fancy roved; 

I never found the name I loved. 

The girl I met, I love, — yes, I adore her, 

I never asked her name, — they call her Norah! 
— Zitella Cocke. 


THE DIFFERENCE. 


IN earlier times, when poesy was young, 
The bards of eld in rhymeless verses sung, 
Though for this want made ample recompense, 
And what they lacked in rhyme made up in sense, 


But modern poets, of this latter day, 
Pursue, instead, a far divergent way, — ; 
Who make their verses, like church bells, to chime, 
And what they lack in sense make up in rhyme. 
— 7. H. Farnham. 
* x 
A COMFORTER. 


VExX’D with the trials of a dismal day, 
I sat me down to rail at God and man, 
To pour into a bitter venomed lay 
All vile anathema, a curse, a ban. 
Hope seemed to stumble on her weary way, 
And a dark purpose like a river ran 
Through my sad soul. But how, O friend, I pray, 
Can one long murmur at the ordained plan, 
When to the haven of his arms there slips 
A baby daughter robed in snowy white, 
Who with love’s prattle on her infant lips 
Has come to kiss and bid me sweet good-night, 
And whispers, cuddling close her precious head, 
“Tm sleepy, papa, come put me to bed! ” 
— Robert Loveman. 
Pa 
THE DEBUTANTE, 
I BLusH, if I look in the mirror; 
I sigh, while I do up my hair; 
Whenever I’m told I am pretty, 
I wonder if some one will care. 


I start if he speaks to me quickly; 
I tremble at taking his hand, 

While he only murmurs, “ Good evening.” 
Why is it men can’t understand? 


I wish I could tell if he liked me; 
He’s exactly the same to us all: 
To-night he took me to the German — 
He'll take Belle to the Fancy-dress Ball. 


Oh, I hope he don’t know that I like him; 
I’m afraid that I must have seemed bold 
When I said that I “ hoped he’d call shortly; ” 
Well, I’m sure I don’t want to seem co/d. 


How royally handsome, this evening, 
He looked in the midst of those men; 

The rest were but shadows beside him. 
Oh, I wish I could hear him again 


Say he hoped that I “ wasn’t too tired,” 
As the waltz’s last strains died away. 

Oh, mercy! What nonsense I’m thinking! 
I wonder what mamma would say. 


I thought he would feel my hand tremble, 
When he offered to button my glove. 
Oh, I &now that he doesn’t care for me. 
Heigh-ho! I’m afraid I’m in love. 
— Fames G. Burnett. 
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